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NEWPORT, FROM FORT ADAMS. 


HE great centres are deserted more and | be proud of its past, and may be in some 
more every summer, though the showy | sort justified for the complacent view it 
and meretricious hotel life at the spas and | takes of itself. It should have had the ab- 


sea-side is steadily growing into disfavor. | 
Sensible and self-contained persons have be- | 


come weary of discomfort, dissipation, and 
heterogeneous crowds under the name of 
pleasure, preferring to choose their own so- 
ciety, and to make their own domestic ar- 
rangements. At a popular resort there will 
always be pretentious hostelries and people 
to patronize them; but the decided tend- 
ency is to what is known as cottage life, 
on account of the privacy, independence, 
and freedom it secures. 

As a place of summer residence Newport 
has no peer. Its transient visitors are com- 
paratively few, the business of the public- 
houses being less than it was ten years ago. 
But its cottage or villa population increases 
every season, as is shown by the regular and 
rapid advance in real estate. The situation, 
at convenient distance from Boston and New 
York, and easy of access from any point, is 
to its advantage; but its chief reputation 
rests upon its salubrity, its delightful cool- 
ness, its excellent society, and its exalted 
prestige. Newport should be fashionable, 
for it has a conspicuous history and mem- 
orable antecedents. Commercially the old 
town is insignificant; but it has reason to 





original name of the island, Aquidneck (Isle 
of Peace), on which it stands. Aquidneck 
is apt, pretty, and picturesque, while the 
present christening is devoid of propriety, 
pertinence, or beauty. 

Near the southern end of the largest of a 


| cluster of islands in Narraganset Bay (the 
| island is fifteen miles long and three and a 


half broad), Newport was first settled in the 
spring of 1639—a year later than Pocasset, 
now Portsmouth, at the northern extremity 
of Aquidneck. The pioneers were John 
Clarke, William Coddington, Anne Hutch- 
inson, and a few others who had fled from 
the theological persecution of Massachu- 
setts, where the colonists had created God 
after their own image, and demanded that 
every body should see Him through their 
bigoted eyes. This egotistic rigor and spir- 
itual self-consciousness they termed religion, 
holding that the first principle of divinity 
is to expel the last remnant of humanity. 
Founded upon tolerance, the little planta- 
tion prospered. Very soon went thither the 
Quakers whose ears had been cut off and 
whose tongues had been pierced with hot 
irons by the Puritans in evidence of their 
hatred of the persecution for which they 
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His creditors made easy terms with him, 
and he resumed business, in which he so 
prospered that, at the end of a few years, 
he invited those gentlemen to dinner. In 
addition to rich viands and choice wine, 
| they found under their plates checks for the 
| entire amount of the original debt with in- 
| terest added. 

» | A conspicuous figure in the early society 
of Newport was Abraham Redwood, born on 
| the island of Antigua, and carefully eduea- 
| ted in Philadelphia. He married in Rhode 
Island while still in his teens, and lived 
— | there until he was eighty, dying about the 
| close of the last century. He was one of 
the founders of the library which bears his 
|name—it stands in Touro Street—and his 
| public and private donations still keep his 
| memory green. The library is a handsome 


Doric structure. It had the same architect 
—Harrison—as Blenheim House, and con- 
| tains nearly twenty thousand well-selected 
| volumes. 
| During the colonial era Newport flourish- 
|ed like the convolvulus. It was a rival of 
Yj |New York and Boston, and one of the very 
Ze LY ZI; | first of the New England cities in commer- 
Yj | cial consequence. Its merchants, such as 


Zi 070/j 1 | Henry Collins, Joseph Jacobs, Godfrey and 


GEORGE FOX. sions Malbone, Samuel Elam, Samuel Cran- 





ston, and Colonel Gibbs, were princely in 
had exiled themselves. The Quaker influ-| revenue and entertainments. They were 
ence was strong and good, and continues to | really gentlemen of the old school—scrupu- 
this day. The denomination is larger in 
Rhode Island, in proportion to population, 
than in any New England State. The an- 
nual June meeting of the Friends at New- 
port is numerously attended from all the 
States of that section, and has been for years 
one of its few local events. George Fox and 
John Woolman have preached in the town ; 
and many of their followers may still be 
seen in its quaint and narrow streets, look- 
ing as prim, demure, and unruftled as if they 
had been laid away in starch a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and been awakened by the 
noise of the nineteenth century. 

About the beginning of 1700 came a num- 
ber of Dutch Jews, and subsequently some 
wealthy Spanish and Portuguese families, | 
who added materially to the prosperity of | 
the place. The synagogue, dedicated in| » 
1763, and re-opened with solemn service in| £ 
1850, after sixty years of closure, is one of | } 
the noted buildings. The Jewish Cemetery, | « he: 


also in Touro Street, contains the remains eee FAME 6.6 : 
of many of the prominent Hebrews of the | jgjy\0E) saa 
past; among the rest those of Moses Lopez, 7am wate | 
reported to have been the last resident of « shin iy 

his race. Abraham and Judah Touro—the or 

street is named after the former—left liberal 
bequests to the city; and Abraham Riviera, 
once a leading Israelitish merchant, bore the 
highest reputation for integrity and gener- 
osity. A large ship-owner, the loss of many | 
of his vessels forced him into assignment. | 





lous of etiquette, imposing and pompous in 
manner, fond of display, liberal in purse, 





JEWS’ SYNAGOGUE, NEWPORT, 
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narrow in opinion, 
devotees of caste; 
they boasted of fam- 
ily, were connois- 
seurs in wine, imita- 
ted the mother coun- 
try, observed the- 
ologic forms, and 
exchanged rum for 
slaves. 

The slave - trade 
was very active in 
Newport, not less 
than fifty of its ves- 
sels having been en- 
gaged in the traffic. 
Even the Quakers 
held chattels; and as 
late as 1804-8, out of 
202 slave-ships fifty- 
nine were from Rhode 
Island, though none 
other of the North- 
ern States, except 
Massachusetts and 
Connecticut (they 
each had one), had 
any part in the hid- 
eous commerce. The 
Legislature denounced slavery as early as 


1652, and made it penal to hold a slave more | 


than ten years. Yet the first merchants and 
gentlemen bought and sold and kept the 
poor negroes because they found profit in it. 

During the French and Spanish war (1740) 
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| the town fitted out privateers. There was a 
regular packet line to London, with over six 
hundred ships arriving at and departing from 
port, at least two hundred of which were for- 
eign. The docks, extending a mile along the 
harbor, were thronged by several thousand 
sailors, and crowded with the produce of 
both Indies. Distilleries and manufactories 
were busy; handsome mansions and graceful 
gardens decorated the neighborhood. Gen- 
tlemen dispensed generous hospitality in 
scarlet coats, lace ruffles, powdered hair, and 
diamond buckles, with swords at their side; 
and belles in brocade, patches, glittering 
jewels, and high-heeled shoes danced the 
stately minuet to the admiration of their 
gallants, and to the movement of measured 
music. Newport was a gay social capital; 
tlattered itself upon the possession of the 
best blood in the land, the fairest and high- 
| est-bred women, the most munificent of en- 
| tertainers, and talked complacently of a so- 
ciety not excelled in any of the courts of 
the Old World. Men drank deep in those 
days, and were not always delicate in their 
| cups, but they were no worse, and often bet- 
| ter, than their friends and kindred beyond 
| the sea. The town was the resort of many 
cultured strangers and distinguished for- 
|eigners. Its boys and girls were carefully 
| educated, and taught all the accomplish- 
| ments of the time. It enjoyed a transatlan- 
| tic reputation for elegance and hospitality, 
| and was not unlike some of the capitals of 
medieval Italy. Those were not the days 
| of Quaker simplicity, but even the prosper- 
ous Quakers caught the infection of enter- 
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ABRAHAM REDWOOD. 


tainment and conviviality, and bade wit and 
beauty to luxurious boards. 

The Revolution was a revolution indeed 
to Newport. The first gun at Lexington 
sounded the doom of its commercial pros- 
perity, and reduced its population more 
than half. Such a community, buoyant 
with vanity, bloated with ease, would nat- 
urally be conservative, patient of British 
aggression. Buf most of the Newporters 
were quick to flame with patriotism, prefer- 
ring country to cash, and willing to sacrifice 
what they could no longer enjoy with honor. 
Some of the citizens found it hard to surren- 
der the loyalty which had grown to be a 
pleasant and advanta- 
geous habit, but the 


people were in no 
mood for trimming, 


and compelled sympa- 
thy with the rebellion. 
The residence of the 
British forces upon 
the island was disas- 
trous. Nearly a thou- 
sand buildings were 
burned; all the trees 
were felled ; the 
churches were used 
for barracks and hos- 
pitals; the Redwood 
Library was robbed 
of its most valuable 
books. The hatred of 
resident Tories was 


| pation by the French. 


|upon a graceful conventionality. 
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| such that the invading soldiers were obliged 


to guard them from the fury of the people, 
and all who could fled from the popular 


| wrath to provinces still loyal to England. 


Almost the sole compensation to Newport 
during the Revolution was the brief occu- 
Many of their most 
gallant and accomplished officers— distin- 
guished members of the nobility, like the 


| Dukes de Lauzun, de Vauban, de Champ- 


ceretz, the Marquises de Chabanes, de Chas- 


| tellux, and Bozon de Talleyrand—accom- 


panied the fleet, and their fine manners and 


|chivalrous courtesy were in such shining 
|contrast to the rudeness and vandalism of 
| the British, whose investment they succeed- 
}ed, that it is not strange they made a fa- 
| vorable impression. 


The gay and satiated 
Frenchmen were delighted, after their easy 


| . 
sentimental conquests at home, to seek new 


triumphs in the insurgent colonies, whose 
women they had regarded as gentle and in- 
genuous savages, only too happy to be won. 
They were greatly and not disagreeably dis- 
appointed to find, in the place of savages, 
beautiful and cultured ladies who could talk 
to them in their native tongue, and who 
were mistresses of the delicate art of coquet- 
ry, Which, while full of enticement, stops 
short of imprudence, resting sweetly secure 
That the 
courtly foreigners were generous allies add- 
ed necessarily to their attractions, render- 
ing attention natural and friendship easy. 
Admiral De Tournay, who commanded the 
fleet, died soon after his arrival, in conse- 
quence of mortification caused by his non- 
success, and was buried in the old Trinity 
Church-yard. Count de Rochambeau, chief 
of the army, had no reason to complain of 
his military record in this country, and the 
management of his soldiers was worthy of 
his fame as a soldier and a gentleman... The 


French officers wrote home glowing accounts 
of the courage and fortitude of the Ameri- 
can people, and of the purity and loveliness 
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of the ladies they 
had the honor to 
know. In 1781 Gen- 
eral Washington 
paid a visit to Ro- 
chambeau, whose 
head-quarters were 
in theVernon House, 
Clarke and Mary 
streets, and was re- 
ceived with every 
demonstration of 
gratitude and joy 
by the troops and 
citizens. The bells 
were rung, cannon 
fired, houses  illu- 
minated, and civic 
processions formed, 
while the air shook 
with acclamations =— 
of welcome. i 4 Avekewey 

With the inde- 
pendence of the 
States, the French 
army returned, re- 
gretting and re- 





gretted. Having a igh eee ele 
given and received RESIDENOK OF GOVERNOR CODDINGTON, NEWPORT, 1641. 


amorous wounds, 
they sailed home with many love-longings | excellence, and habitués put up with certain 
and tender mementos, and often referred to material discomforts for the sake of the bath- 
their Newport life with enthusiastic tongue. | ing and the balmy air. The Ocean House 
In 1784 the town was incorporated as a| Was burned down—as all summer hotels are, 
city ; but the destruction of its property and | soon or late—nine years after it was built, 
the dispersion of its inhabitants had pre-| and rebuilt promptly on the old and pres- 
cluded its prosperity. The mould of retro- | ent site,in Bellevue Avenue. The town con- 
gression was upon it, and could not be re- | sisted of a few streets near the water-front, 
moved. Three years later it surrendered its | and the cottage era had not been dreamed 
municipal form, which was not resumed till | of. The first sales of real estate were made, 
1853. From the close of the Revolution to | some thirty years since, to Robert Johnson, 
about 1830 Newport was as lifeless as Ly-|an Englishman, and Alfred Smith, a New- 
curgus. Then it began to be known as a} Yorker, the pioneers in the purchase of 
watering-place, Providencers, Southerners, | property. Smith, unaided by the original- 
and Cubans being the first to frequent it. | ity of his patronymic, has become the po- 
There were no public-houses of any extent or | desta of real estate agents there, nearly all 
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the transactions of the vicinity being made 
through him or his firm, Alfred Smith and 
Sons. He quitted the metropolis for his 
health, and going to Newport, decided to 
turn landscape gardener. With this view 
he bought, in company with a friend, a tract 
of land, unthinking of speculation, but ex- 
pecting to get his compensation in engage- 
ments to lay out the grounds. The land 


rose so rapidly on his hands that he gained | 


a small fortune by dividing it into lots for 
residences. Putting up cottages and villas 
soon became the mode, and from those of 
a plain and unambitious sort sprang the 
most expensive and luxurious ones. 

Within twenty years real estate has in- 
creased twentyfold, and is now so high that 
eligible sites are beyond the reach of those 
not blessed of worldly goods. The number 
of cottages—the more elaborate of these are 
usually called villas—in and about the town 
must be fully five hundred, some two hun- 
dred of which are to let every season on ac- 
count of the absence of their owners in Eu- 
rope orelsewhere. They rent, furnished, for 
from $2000 to $8000 the season—the latter an 
extreme rate, $3000 to $4000 being near the 
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COAST SCENE, NEWPORT, 


average. The time when one could live 
economically there, unless in a boarding- 
house, is not likely to return. As a sum- 
mer residence Newport has grown to be a 
luxury forbidden to the many. The cost 
of erecting and furnishing a villa that 
would be thought in any sense elegant, 
including the ground and the laying 
| out, is from $50,000 to $200,000. Some of 
the houses are really beautiful—all that 
| taste and money can make them. They 
| are in different styles, French villas, Swiss 
| chalets, and English cottages most abound- 
ing, with a few of so composite and inhar- 
monious an order as to defy determination. 
Bellevue Avenue, until recently, has been 
| the favorite and fashionable quarter; but it 
|is so nearly fil‘ed that it las been rendered 
necessary to seek other localities. The most 
handsome, and of course most expensive, res- 
idences are in that avenue, though the Bath 
Road, Cliff Walk, Touro Street, and Narra- 
ganset Avenue are very little behind it in 
the quality of the dwellings. Nowhere else 
are there so many dainty roofs to cover the 
darlings of fortune from July and August 
floods of sunshine. Rose-wood, French wal- 
nut, damask, lace, marbles, bronzes, engrav- 
ings, paintings, cabinets, carvings, frescoes, 
aquaria, ferneries, porcelain, make interiors 
brilliantly attractive; and statues, grottoes, 
terraces, conservatories, fish-ponds, arbors, 
summer-houses, hedges, parterres, yield sym- 
| metry and charmfulness to grounds and gar- 
| dens which can not fail to captivate the eye 
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and stimulate the fancy. Many of ie 
the villas are so shut in by shrub- 
bery as to be hidden from the 
street, but pleasant laughter and 
sweet voices and high-bred ac- 
cents heard through the foliage 
paint pictures to the imagination 
fairer than the closest inspection 
may reveal. Itis pleasant to drive 
through the fashionable quarters, 
and observe how comfortable, if 
not contented, large incomes can 
render most people in this world. 
There is an air of unmistakable 
gentility about Newport that fey 
watering- places have. Neither 
there nor any where under the 
canopy are the majority of the 
men and women cultured and 
chivalrous, beautiful and elegant; 
but the society is generally good, and its | the villas is that they are too far away from 
manners are unobtrusive. There are no| the sea, not within sight or sound of it even. 
horse-jockeys, blacklegs, billiard-markers, | In Bellevue Avenue, for example, you might, 
nor cozeners masquerading in the ill-fitting | for all the glimpse or suggestion of the ocean, 
garments of gentlemen; no ballet-dancers, | be a hundred miles inland in the midst of 
clairvoyants, demireps, nor adventuresses | a wide-spreading prairie or on a mountain 
flashing in jewels and jadery, with a mis-| plateau. For this reason the Ocean House 
taken notion of fine-ladyism. Those who | sadly disappoints strangers. Its name leads 
are under-bred do not strive to cover their | them to look for the broad main stretching 
deficiency by pronounced and blatant prol- in limitless blue in front of the piazza, to 
etarianism. On the contrary, they restrain | hear the tumble of the breakers beneath 
themselves, and thus take their first lessons | their chamber windows. In point of fact, 
in self-discipline, which is the foundation | all the ocean they discover is printed on the 
of agreeable behavior. Nobody need be of-| bills of fare at breakfast or dinner. The 
fended by uttered coarseness or flaunting | avenue is before them, with its rolling car- 
vulgarity on the borders of the Narraganset. | riages; fields behind and at either side of 
Life there has a certain quiet neutral tint,|them. No music of the surf, no flash of the 
notwithstanding its under-hue of richness, | waves, on any hand. So it is with the At- 
that seldom flares and never flecks. lantic and Aquidneck, the only other sum- 

The topical fault of the greater part of | mer hotels proper. They keep out of range 
of the sea, as if the 
sea were a detective 
in search of them, 
with full proofs of 

¢ their guilt, ready to 
| : q pounce on them at 
oa == tirst glanee. If it 
were 80, they would 
have no cause for 
fear. Since Nich- 
olas Eaton reared 
there the prime- 
val dwelling, old 
ot RE me Ocean has never 
° Arties” sa caught a glimpse of 
: the land lying un- 
der and about those 
breezy inns. They 
are perfectly secure 
against capture by 
stratagem or sur- 
prise. 

The villas on the 
Bath Road and on 
the cliffs are veri- 
A NEWPORT COTTAGE, tably by the sea- 
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side, as more of them should be. To dwell 
by the sea and be beyond its vision is like 
living in the mountains where the mountains 
are not perceptible. 

The bathing at Easton or Sachuest beach, 
commonly called the First and Second beach- 
es, is not very good, as the waves are often 
full of sea-weed, and bring in not a few im- 
purities and unwelcome fragments. It is en- 
tirely safe, however; the slope is gentle, and 
so gradual that one can go a hundred yards 
or more before he is beyond his depth. The 
frequenters of Newport, particularly the fem- 
inine ones, may be cynically said to be wed- 
ded to the surf, since they so seldom seek its 
company. Men are addicted to semi-occa- 
sional plunges, but women are not. Bath- 
ing is not fashionable—in the sea, I mean, 
of course—though not on that account alone 
does it meet with fair disfavor. Women 
dislike it because it so savagely assails the 
good looks they have, or think they have, 
or try to make themselves believe they have. 





NEWPORT STATE-HOUSE., 


THE BEAOH,. 





If it be true that loveliness when unadorned 
is adorned the most, it is never quite so true 
as when bathing dresses are in question. 
That marvelous she has not been born who 
could be comely in a garb impugning every 
principle of attractiveness, every line of 
grace. At Newport the bathers are usu- 
ally either mere girls, not yet “ out,” or eld- 
erly ladies who have surrendered the socia! 
vanities—though not before the social van- 
ities have surrendered them, without the 
least lingering regret. 

That shattered idols do not always lose 
their worshipers is demonstrated by the Old 
Stone Mill in Touro Park. No structure in 
the republic has been so widely discussed, 
has furnished themes for so many learned 
discourses, graceful verses, fantastic specula- 
tions, and ingenious hoaxes. The literature 
of which it has been the source would con- 
stitute a small library, and be very interest- 
ing reading withal. For a long while it 
was believed to have been built by the 
Danes who coasted along the New England 
shore in the twelfth century, and a Copen- 
hagen society of antiquaries so decided. 
Some of the residents still hold to the the- 
ory, and grow irascible at its contradiction. 
It may be pleasant to weave romances into 
matter-of-fact things, and cover quotidian 
affairs with idealization ; but truth can not 
be choked forever. The Old Stone Mill can 
not be tortured into aught else. It is only 
that, and nothing more—a product of the 
seventeenth century, used for grinding corn, 
according to direct historical testimony. 
Still it is such an object of veneration there 
that outside barbarians will hurl at it end- 
less jests. Last year some one declared it 
had been turned into an umbrella factory, 
and the paragraph went the rounds of the 
press. Native Newporters were shocked at 
the mere idea of such desecration, and shud- 
dered at the possible profanity. The truth 
is, the Old Mill never appeared to such ad- 














vantage as at pres- 
ent. Its circular 
wall, with its pil- 
lars and arches, is 
nearly concealed by 
ivy and an exuber- 
ant traumpet-vine, 
that add greatly 
to its picturesque- 
ness. On moonlight 
nights it is superb, 
and looks as if all f 
that had been told 
of it might be true. 
Moonlight is to 
scenery what imag- 
ination is to life; 
it metamorphoses 
commonness into 
beauty, lends to 
platitudes a gleam 
of inspiration. 

The Park, thor ¢ 
small, is very }: 
some. The n 
ment of Common 
Perry is fitly pla 
there, for he was a 
native of Newport, 
being a direct de- 
scendant of Thomas 
Hazard, one of the 
first settlers of 
Aquidneck. The 
home of the gal- 
lant commodore 
still stands, anv. is 
an object of patri- 
otic curiosity and 
interest. 

Another  distin- 
guished son of Newport was William Ellery 
Channing. He was born in the dwelling at 
Mary and High streets, his father having 
been Attorney-General of the State, and a 
lawyer of fine ability. Channing spoke of 
his place of nativity as the most interesting 
to him on earth, and universally acknowl- 
edged as the most beautiful in the whole 
range of our sea-coast. Washington Allston, 
the famous artist, who went to school there, 
married Channing’s sister, and, as rarely 
happens, was strongly attached to his broth- 
er-in-law. But even a brother-in-law could 
love Channing. Rev. Charles T. Brooks, 
George H. Calvert, and many more noted 
men have resided on the island, and cher- 
ished it tenderly. T. W. Higginson, one of 
the daintiest and most charming of Ameri- 
can authors, has made it his home for years, 
and is ever sounding its praises in the 
sweetest and purest prose. Newport has 
always been a favorite with artists in words 
and colors. It answers to their love of rest 
and beanty, and the oftener it is visited the 
deeper seems to grow their appreciation. 
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THE OLD MILL. 
| The drives at Newport are attractive ; still 
| more since new roads have been laid out and 
|old ones improved. All the summer resi- 
| dents drive ; it is the one thing they are all 
|agreed todo. At any hour between sunrise 

and midnight vehicles of every sort, from the 
pony phaeton to the ambitious four-in-hand 
| equipage, may be seen dashing over the Bath 
| Road, or along Bellevue and Ocean avenues. 
The last is the finest, winding by the shore, 
|and in full view of the sea. The regular 
| drives are in the morning and evening, or 
rather afternoon, when every body takes an 
airing on wheels. The society of the place 
can be better judged of on the road than any 
where else. The men are at. their politest, 
| and the women at their best, and all appear 
on excellent terms with themselves, which 
adds much to personal interest. 
At no other watering-place are the women 
so quietly yet so richly dressed. One will 
see at Newport, if he has traveled (as every 
| body has in these days), how much Ameri- 
| can women are in advance of the women of 
|any other nation in this regard. Extreme 
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of fashion, superfluity of ornament, flambey- 
ant effect, garish combinations, are eschewed. 
There is little attempt to advertise wealth | 
through the wardrobe. The striking is sub- 
ordinated to the suitable; that which i is gay | 
is not confounded with what i is gaudy. If 
you are socially inclined, you will be still | 
more impressed with the Newport style of | 
dressing; and you should see that, since 
driving costumes show what women have 
on, and evening costumes what women have 
off. The Puritanic mode is not adopted at 
receptions, dances, and parties, but the Go- 
diva garb is not so much emulated as it is at 
many summer resorts. 

The afternoon drive (particularly on Fort 
days), usually down Bellevue to Ocean av- 
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| enue, and so back to town, is a superd 5 pa- 
| geant of carriages, handsome women, elegant 
|men, and graceful children. The Fort eee 
are Wednesday and Friday, when Fort Adams 
is thrown open to visitors. The band plays 
|from 4.30 to 6.30 P.M., and between those 
' hours the best society meets in the large in- 
| closure, listens to the music, and excharges 
| greetings and good wishes, very much as the 
| Florentines do in their Cascine. Landaus, 
|phaetons, broughams, coupés, dog - carts, 
| drags, clarences, victorias, are intermingled ; 
| Boston chats with New York, Providence 
| with Cincinnati, Chicago with Baltimore, 
Hartford with Albany, New Haven with 
New Orleans, France with America, Amer- 
ica with Germany, Italy, and Spain; each 
| rich man feels confident of his air and his 
income, every fashionable woman secure in 
|her breeding and the fit of her exquisite 
;}gown. Several hundred carriages may be 
| often seen within the Fort at one time, and 
| their contents represent a gay and charm- 
‘ing cosmopolitanism—fairly illustrate the 
wealth and culture, the refinement and 
| taste, the coquetry and comeliness, of the 
summer dwellers on the Isle of Peace. 
| The drive along the Bath Road leads to 
| Paradise, Purgatory Bluff, the Hanging 
Rocks, Mianotonomu Hill, the Glen, and 
other places of fame and interest. Paradise, 
though not so attractive as its hyperbolical 
title would promise, is a pleasant grove of 
| Sycamores, bordering the base of a rocky 
elevation. Purgatory Bluff consists of great 
| rocks on the beach (in one of them is a deep 
chasm twelve feet wide at top, and narrow- 
ing toward the base), against which the 
waves beat wildly in rough weather, though 
why it should be so called is in no wise ap- 
parent. Paradise and Purgatory are among 
the stock names of every popular resort. If 
there be nothing to fit the names, so much 
worse for the place, and so much better for 
the names, which must be used, and the 
cause of their bestowal left to the perplexed 
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GRAVES ON THE BLUFF, FORT ROAD. 


conjecture of the curious. The Hanging 
Rocks are the low, rocky, and sandy bluff 
skirting part of the Sachuest Beach. They 
are indissolubly associated with George, bet- 
ter known as Bishop, Berkeley, said to have 
meditated and partially composed in a nat- 
ural alcove of the rocks commanding a view 
of the Atlantic his Alciphron ; or, the Minute 
Philosopher. Every body, whatever his ig- 
norance, who has been to Newport has heard 
of Berkeley, because the name can not be es- 
caped. General acquaintance with the good 
bishop is limited to the fact that he lived 
there once, and was the author of the line, 


‘* Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 


invariably misquoted “star of empire.” 
What he did before or after, if any thing, 
or what became of him, it is not deemed im- 
portant to be informed upon. They who 

valk or drive over Sachuest Beach are cer- 
tain to be told that those are the Hanging 
Rocks, where Bishop Berkeley wrote the 
Minute Philosopher. 

I have been the recipient of such intelli- 
gence scores of times, and usually with an 
air of conveying a piece of black-letter eru- 
dition. I bore the would-be-learned patron- 
age patiently during the first two seasons, 
but finally, on the resumption of the weari- 
some iteration, I pretended ignorance. 

“ Who was Berkeley ?” I asked. 

“ Well—well, he was an old fellow who 
used to live around here, a really jolly chap 


| they called Bish for short. He had, I think, 
been a Quaker, who fled from Boston perse- 
cution, settled on this island, took to fishing 
and drinking rum for a livelihood, got more 
rum than fish, and died of del. trem.” This 
| was from a fellow-Manhattanese, who had 
had so classical an education that he had 
forgotten the history of his own country. 
| The next time I was instructed concerning 
the author of a New Theory of Vision by a 
| Boston (assumed) bas-bleu. She pronounced 
| his work composed in the alcove as if “ mi- 
| nute” were a part of time, and proceeded to 
| tell me that it was an account of a man who 
| became a philosopher in a minute. 
An officer at Fort Adams believed that 
the Minute Philosopher had something to do 
| with minute-guns; and a Chicagoan thought 
| Berkeley the same person who had been 
hunting out West (Grantley Berkeley), and 
| pronounced him a capital shot. 
| Since then I have formed a habit of telling 
| my companions to the Hanging Rocks about 
the amiable scholar who, according to Pope, 
| had “every virtue under Heaven.” I give 
| De Quincey’s humorous version of Berkeley’s 
| disputatious encounter with Malebranche, 
| which resulted in the death of the able and 
ingenious author of the Search after Truth, 
|and the account is commonly accepted as 
| literally true. 
Berkeley’s dwelling still stands upon the 
| Green End Road, in the valley, near a hill 
| commanding a fine prospect. He called it 
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elty, for they have 
been very scarce 
since the invading 
Briton laid so many 
low at the time of 
his occupation. 

Spouting Rock is 
below the Neck on 
the Ocean Avenue 
drive, and, espe- 
cially when the sea 
is rough, dashes a 
volume of water 
through a hole in an 
overhanging cliff, 
against which the 
waves advance only 
to retire and ad- 
vance again. It 
forms an original 
hydric picture, and 
would make a fine 
natural shower- 
bath. 

The Forty Steps, 
among the Cliffs, 
is a pleasant place 
of repairment, and 
they go most who 
are most impelled 
by sentiment. The 
steps lead to Con- 
rad’s Cave, chris- 
tened after Byron’s 
romantic corsair, 
and the couples en- 
tering it, attuned 
by love or sympa- 
: ———— thy, usually tarry 
THE GLEN. so long that they 
\. are presumed to be 

Whitehall, after the palace of Charles I., in | studying the natural geology, whose most 

whose cause his ancestors had mistakenly | grateful lessons are imparted by the lips. 
suffered. He frequently preached in Trinity The Cliff Walk is one of the pleasantest 
Church, and after his return to England | parts of Aquidneck, and is fully appreciated 
(1731) he sent the congregation an organ, | by the winsome estivaters. It is the roman- 
; still in use. The old church and its grave- | tic promenade of the place, breaks the mo- 
+ yard are extremely interesting from their|notony of drives and entertainments, and 
age and historic associations. must be wholesome, because it brings one 
i} Mianotonomnu Hill is coupled with many | into the sanctuary of Nature. The rocks 
i aboriginal traditions, in which the spirit of | are wild, multiform, picturesque, bristling 
| romance is fully preserved—the dusky maid- | with quaint resemblances, and many-colored 
| ni - en made to fall in love with the white set- | under the changing light. The sealies green 
tler, and the dusky father to fall before the | and glorious before them, and the clouds mar- 
settler’s rifle. shal themselves overhead—a shadowy and 
The Glen is a picturesque dell upon the | shifting army marching in the cause of Beau- 
eastern shore of the island, winding through | ty to the music of the spheres. Standing 
a wood to the water, and is sometimes called | or strolling there, reverie, like an invisible 
Lovers’ Retreat, albeit there is no reason why | spirit, drops down from the sky, comes up 
lovers—they are more prone, I understand, | from the deep; the feeling of childhood re- 
to advance (on each other with open arms) | vives; the longings of life seem near of at- 
than retreat—should retreat so far, when | tainment; the waves murmur of the mira- 

billing and cooing may be safely and even | cles of hope. 

sympathetically conducted in-doors or out-| On moonlight summer evenings flirtation, 
of-doors in any part of Aquidneck. The | simple, serious, and fatal, is so common on 
trees of the Glen have the attraction of noy-| the Cliffs as to be endemic. The amatory 
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disease is to be seen there in all its stages, 
trom the incipient symptoms to the confirm- 
ed and alarming condition for which Dr. 
Hymen alone has a specific. Any man may 
diagnose the cases, but only he can cure. 
The Dumplings, as the rocks on Canon- 
ieut Island, opposite Aquidneck, are called, 
furnish an excellent panoramic view of New- 


port and its pictorial surroundings, They | 


lie not far from the entrance to the harbor; 


are diademed with the ruins of an old fort, | 


or martello tower; are not only picturesque 
in themselves, but reveal the picturesque 
wherever the eye can reach. Not to visit 
the Dumplings is like going to Naples with- 
out climbing Vesuvius, or doing Switzerland 
and avoiding the Zermatt. The obligation 
is imperative, and, different from most du- 
ties, its discharge is very agreeable. Those 
ragged rocks and mouldering remains are 
one of the many points to sail to, and sailing 
is a delightful pastime of the summer popu- 
lation. 

The blue, beautiful Narraganset is full 
of enticement to all lovers of the water and 


the pictorial in nature, and a yacht is as | 


much a part of the 
season’s equipment 
as a handsome turn- 
out or an exhaust- 
less toilet. Besides 
the yachts owned 
by the _ villans, 
the yacht clubs of 
New York, Boston, 
and Brooklyn often 
meet there, and in 
the interval be- 
tween marine con- 
tests and excur- 
sions hither and 
thither the mem- 
bers enjoy the gen- 
erous hospitality of 
the seasoning isl- 
anders, and repay 
in kind. Block Isl- 
and, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Shelter Isl- 
and, Nantucket, and 
Cape Cod are fre- 
quently visited by 
the yachts, and 
some of the trim- 
mest and fastest 
are always lying in 
port between May 
and October. The 
social sailing par- 
ties are of the mer- 
Tiest. 

Anglers need not 
pine at Newport for 
lack of sport. They 
ean catch shining 
perch in Lily Pond, 
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bass or blue-fish from the Bass Rocks on the 
Cliff side, or from Gooseberry Island, oppo- 
site Bateman’s Beach, or, rocking in boats, 
take tautog, indigenous to Narraganset, and 
palatically prized by the dwellers near its 
waters. The last is rare diversion to all 
who do not object to the cradle of the deep 
and the bronzing brushes of the sun. 

A marked lineament in the social face of 
Newport is that its dissipations are home- 
made. The place imports nothing but its 
visitors, and most of these are regular 
enough to be thought domiciled. It has no 
races, fond as are many of its habitués, and 
large owners as they are of horses—substi- 
tuting private riding and driving for the 
excitements of the turf. The city contains 
an opera-house, guiltless of opera—not be- 
cause it can not support one, but because it 
does not want one. The works of Mozart, 
Wagner, Verdi, Bellini, may be heard in 
Boston and New York at other seasons, and 





| the sea-side swallows desire on the Nar- 


raganset what they can not get along the 
Mystic or the Hudson. The gayeties are 
strictly social, and yet abundant. There are 
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two clubs, the 
Newport and Ca- 
sino, and they 
give ladies’ re- 
ceptions from 
time to time. 
Masculine exclu- 
siveness is not 
encouraged; on the con- 
trary, every effort is 
made to suppress it. 
Entertainments there 
are many. Besides pic- 
nie and boating par- ‘ 
ties, horseback riding il 
(some of the ladies sit o 
a steed like Diana Ver- ; 
non), bathing, driving 
to all points, and wan- 
dering on the Cliffs, 
there are in-door amusements and dissipa- 
tions without end. Dinner-giving is a spe- 
cialty of the place, and fish, fowl, and vege- 
tables may be had so fresh that they would 
thrill the heart of the New England house- 
wife. But she belongs to the old town: 
her place is supplied in the new quarter 


OLIFF WALK. 


| by professional caterers and French cooks. 
| And it is better so. When she can afford 
|it, most of us would prefer our hostess 

should give her graceful attention to the 
| guests instead of her nervous anxiety to 


|the kitchen. Baked lady is not half so 
good for the first course as a savory potage. 
Breakfasts, luncheons, and teas, dainty and 
appetizing, are part of the social order, and 
yet in all the eating form and fineness are 
|more than food. These meals are not heavy 
| dinners differently labeled, nor are the din- 
jners of the old English sort, to which the 
| baronial Malbones were wont to bid their 
friends, when profusion and punch passed for 
| hospitality. Nothing too much, is the pres- 
ent maxim of junketing and junketers, and 
it is generally carried out. Recently this 
| excellent custom has been somewhat viola- 
| ted, and mainly by New York millionaires, 
| who think dinners niggardly without a doz- 
| en courses and as many kinds of wine. But 
| the rule remains, and some of the best peo- 
| ple are unambitious of display, are indiffer- 
| ent if their income be reckoned by judicious 
|expenditure. One hears there of charming 
| breakfasts and dinners, which borrow more 
| from those at the table than from the table 
\itself. The guests, after all, are the true 
| sauce of the meat, the best bouquet of the 
|wine. The parties of the season represent 
|something more than fashion. There are 
| hearts below bodices, and minds under coils 
| of hair. 
| The summer Newport is not a large com- 
| munity—four or five thousand at the most— 
, but it has divers circles, some of which touch, 
| but never mingle, and more of which recog- 
|nize though they do not sympathize with 
|each other. The leading elements are Bos- 
|ton and New York, and the tone of the for- 
| mer, candor compels me to say, is rather the 
better on the whole. Boston does not dress 
|so well as New York; is not so round, so 
| graceful, so mellow; has nothing like the 
|style. But it regards more the furniture of 
| the mind and the spiritual aspects of life; 
its vanities are the vanities of culture, 
| Bunker Hill, and the Mayflower, rather than 
|of Worth gowns, first-water diamonds, and 
high-stoop mansions—whether you can read 
| the title clear to them or not. 
Newport differs from most sea-side resorts 
| in the fertility and color that it shows. Com- 
/monly they have the broad ocean and strips 
of sand, on or near which are hotels and cot- 
| tages glinting in the san—nothing to relieve 
the barren and the baking semblance. The 
| Isle of Peace is the home of hues. In addi- 
tion to the blue bay, the emerald main, the 
rocks, green, brown, purple, red, the dwell- 
ings and shops in the old town, of many 
shades, and the villas, white, yellow, umber, 
orange, gray, deep crimson, there is a luxu- 
riant vegetation, and the numerous gardens 
bloom in variegated beauty. All along Belle- 
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vue and other avenues are geraniums, roses, 
bignonias, heliotropes, hydrangeas, verbenas, 
gladioli, portulacas —a wilderness of flow- 
ers, native and exotic, filling the air with 
perfume and the eye with beauty. The Vale 
of Cashmere, as poets paint who have never 
seen it, seems to have been transferred to 
Aquidneck, covered as it is with the choicest 
dyes of Nature’s choosing. Beds upon beds 
of fair and fragrant plants invite and dally 
with the amorous sunshine; the vines of 
hanging baskets tremble to the whispers of 
the breeze; the sea flushes with the varying 


light, and, like a monster chameleon, takes | 


its hue from the overhanging cloud, 

The temperature of the island is remark- 
ably mild and equable for the latitude, form- 
ing an exception to the remainder of New 
England. The mercury seldom falls below 
zero in winter, or rises above 80° or 85° in 
summer. During the latter season residence 
there is a sensuous enjoyment. The sun’s 
rays are tempered almost always by a steady 
and refreshing breeze from the Atlantic; so 
constant is it, indeed, that the trees of Aquid- 
neck have an inclination to—one might near- 
ly say an affection for—the loyal and loving 
wind. The air is so deliciously soft that it 
rarely seems raw even in cold weather. It 
has none of that penetrating, marrow-chill- 
ing quality peculiar to the coast of the re- 
gion, and invalids say it is to them like 
draughts from Hygeia’s cup. Meteorolo- 
gists explain the delicate and dissenting 
atmosphere by the contiguity of the Gulf 
Stream, which, as the alleged cause of end- 
less phenomena, material and moral, is en- 
titled to serious consideration. The Gulf 


THE DUMPLINGS. 


Stream is one of the last lingering sources 
of faith in this age of skepticism. 

| The nights on the island are the nectar of 
| repose. A close or sultry night, even in the 
| solstice, is hardly known. There is rest in 
| the influence of the sky, and freshness drops 
| from the breeze’s wings. As tradition runs, 
| death comes not to the dwellers there. To 
be mortal, they must be un-Newported : 
| they who are weary of existence go to Bos- 
| ton for the east wind, or journey to New 
| York and ride on the street cars. Surely 


| the natives live long as well as leisurely. 
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Men of forty are called boys, and octogena- 
rians middle-aged. Funerals take place at 


intervals; but the Sanhedrim of towns-folk | 


discover on investigation that they who 
were buried have been seen at the Hub. 
Touching the villa people, the natives have 
little, if any, concern. Thames Street, nar- 
row, quaint, characteristic, measured by 
spiritual distance is as far from Bellevue 
Avenue as the opposing poles. 
population, absorbed wth the past, have a 
serene contempt for the fripperies of the 
present. 

Odder creatures than many of the fisher- 
men and sea-farers can scarcely be met. 
Weird and dreamy in appearance, they nev- 
er rub their eyes lest they should awake to 
the unpleasant fact of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Insular though they be, 
they have wandered on many mains, and ex- 
perienced the smallness of the globe. They 
san tell strange stories of voyages, strange 
as those of Mandeville and Pinto, and shine 
as pharos from their slender shore. 

But, after all, the veritable Newport is the 
Newport of to-day. The Past is interesting, 


The fixed | 


— 





but only the Present is ours. Stagnation is 
| romantic, though Progress is the benison of 
time, and franght with a romance beyond 
immediate appreciation. The tales of the old 
chroniclers sound soft and sweet through the 
distance, but their accents would be harsh 
and crude if they rose in the Now. The man- 
ners of the Malbones, the Elams, the Over- 
ings, and Bannisters would not bear the soft 
light of this early summer, and their boasted 
| hospitality would be tainted with coarseness. 
| We may read of the charming Hunters, Red- 
woods, and Champlins, of the beautiful Bet- 
sey Haliburtons and Polly Lawtons of half- 
forgotten generations; but in the fair re- 
| publicans, preparing to haunt the Cliffs and 
|add poetry to the Avenue, dwell a dainty 
grace, a pure elegance, and a radiant love- 
| liness which none of those who flirted with 
| the De Vaubans and De Lauzuns had inter- 
| twined with their dreams. Aquidneck has 
faded and crumbled—will never be again; 
but still is Newport queen ; still she wears 
in her fragrant tresses the sweetest blossoms 
of Civilization, and holds her sway through 
an advanced and exalted Womanhood. 
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THE PEARL OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


By R. H. STODDARD. 
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“FOR THERE THE INFANT JESUS STANDS, AND HOLDS MY PRARL UP IN HIS HANDS |” 





‘*T wear, Relempago, that you 

Were once a famous fisherman, 

Who at Negros, or Palawan, 

Or maybe it was at Zébou, 

Found something precious in the sand, 
A nugget washed there by the rain, 


| For I have known so many lost, 
And once too often to my cost. 
| I trade in pearls; I buy and sell. 
| They say I know their value well. 
| I've seen some large ones in my day ; 
| I’ve heard of larger—who shall say 


That slipped from your too eager hand, How large these unseen pearls have been : 


And soon as found was lost again. | I don’t believe in things unseen. 
If it had been a pearl instead I hear there’s one now at Zébou 
(Why does your good wife shake her head ?) | That dwarfs a bird’s egg, and outshines 
I could the story understand ; | The full moon in its purity. 
Vou, XLIX.—No, 291.—22 
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What say you—is the story true? 

And what’s the pearl called? Let me see— 

The Pearl of all the Philippines.” 
*"[was at Manilla, and the three 

Sat in a shaded gallery 

That looked upon the river, where 

All sorts of sailing boats all day 

Went skimming round, like gulls at play, 

And made a busy picture there. 

The speaker was—what no one knew, 

Except a merchant: Jew with Jew, 

A Turk with Turks, Parsee, Hindoo ; 

But still to one religion true, 

And that was Trade: a pleasant guest, 

Who, knowing many things, knew best 

What governs men, for he was one 

Whom many trusted, trusting none. 

His host, Relempago, who heard 

His questions with an inward shock, 

Looked up, but answered not a word. 

He was a native Tagaloc; 

A man that was not past his prime, 

And yet was old before his time. 

His face was sad, his hair was gray, 

His eyes on something far away. 

His wife was younger, and less sad ; 

A Spanish woman, she was clad 

As are the Tagal women ; fair, 

With all ber dark abundant hair, 

That was a wonder to behold, 

Drawn from her face with pins of gold. 
** You have not seen it, I perceive,” 
Said the pearl merchant; ‘‘ nor have I. 

I'd have to see it to believe, 

And then would rather have you by. 
‘There’s no such pearl.” ‘You spoke of me,” 
After a pause his host began: 

‘“*Yes, I was once a fisherman, 

And loved, though now I hate, the sea. 
"Twas twenty—thirty years ago, 

And this good lady by my side 

Had not been many moons the bride 
Of poor but proud Relempago. 

‘That I was poor she did not care; 
She let me love her—loved again. 

She comes of the best blood of Spain ; 
There is no better any where. 

You see what J am. As I said, 

I cast my bread upon the sea, 

Or from the sea I drew my bread— 
What matter, so it came to me? 

We loved, were young, our wants were few : 
The happiest pair in all Zébou! 

At last a child, and what before 
Seemed happiness was more and more 
The thing it seemed, the dream come true. 
You smile: I see you never knew 

A father’s pleasure in a child.” 

** Pardon, my friend, I never smiled : 

I am a father. I have three 

Sweet troubles that are dear to me.” 

‘** But ours was not a trouble—no,” 
Said simple, good Relempago ; 

**It was the sweetest, dearest child ; 

So beautiful, so gay, so wild, 

And yet so sensitive and shy, 

And given to sudden, strange alarms: 
I've seen it in its mother’s arms, 
Bubbling with laughter, stop and sigh. 
It was like neither in the face, 

For we are dark, and that was fair; 

An infant of another race, 





| That, born not in their dwelling-place, 
-_ some poor woman childless there! 


A bird that to our nest had flown, 

A pearl that in our shell had grown, 

We cherished it with double care. 

It came to us as legend says 

(I know not if the tale be true) 

Another child in other days 

Came thither to depart no more, 

| Found one bright morning on the shore— 
|The Infant Jesus of Zébou!” 

| ‘*So you, too, had,” the merchant said, 
| With just a touch of quiet scorn, 

| ** What shall I say—a Krishna born? 

| But with no halo round its head. 

| What did you name the boy?” ‘‘A girl, 
| Not boy, and therefore dearer, sweeter 
| We called the infant Margarita, 

For was she not our precious Pearl ? 
You, who have children, as you say, 
Can guess how much we loved the child, 
Watching her growth from day to day, 
Grave if she wept, but if she smiled 
Delighted with her. We were told 
That we grew young as she grew old! 

I used to make long voyages, 

Before she came, in distant seas, 

But now I never left Zébou, 

For there the great pearl-oysters grew 
(And still may grow, for aught I know— 

1 speak of twenty years ago). 

Though waves were rough and winds were high, 
And fathoms down the sea was dark, 

And there was danger from the shark, 

I shrank from nothing then, for I 

Was young and bold and full of life, 

And had at home a loving wife, 

A darling child, who ran to me, 

Stretching her hands out when I came, 
And kissed my cheek, and lisped my name, 
And sat for hours upon my knee! 

What happier sight was there to see? 
What happier life was there to be? 

I lived, my little Pearl, in thee! 

Oh, mother! why did I begin?” 

He stopped, and closed his eyes with pain, 
Either to keep his tears therein, 
Or bring that Vision back again. 
**You tell him.” 





‘“*Sir,” the lady said, 

‘*My husband bids me tell the tale.— 
/One day the child began to ail; 
Its little cheek was first too red, 
| And then it was too deathly pale. 
It burned with fever; inward flame 
| Consumed it, which no wind could cool; 
We bathed it in a mountain pool, 
And it was burning all the same. 
The next day it was cold—so cold 
No fire could warm it. So it lay, 
Not crying much, too weak to play, 
And looking all the while so old! 
So fond, too, of its father; he, 
Good man, was more to it than I: 
The moment his light step drew nigh 
It would no longer stay with me. 
I said to him, ‘The child will die ;’ 
| But he declared it should not be.” 

‘Tis true,” Relempago replied : 
“*T felt if Margarita died 
| My heart was broken. And I said, 
| ‘She shall not die till I have tried 















Once more to save her.’ What to do? 
Then something put into my head 

The Infant Jesus of Zébou! 

‘Tl go to him: the Child Divine 

Will save this only child of mine. 

I will present him with a pearl, 

And he will spare my little girl— 

‘The largest pearl that I can find, 

The one that shall delight his mind: 
The purest, best, I give to you, 

O Infant Jesus of Zébou!’ 

‘Twas morning when I made the vow, 
And well do I remember now 

How light my heart was as I ran 
Down to the sea, a happy man! 

All that I passed along the way— 

The woods around me and above, 

The plaintive cooing of the dove, 

The rustling of the hidden snake, 

The wild ducks swimming in the lake, 
The hideous lizards large as men— 
Nothing, I think, escaped me then, 
And nothing will escape to-day. 

I reached the shore, untied mv boat, 
Sprang in, and was again afloat 

Upon the wild and angry sea, 

That must give up its pearls to me— 
Its pearl of pearls! But where to go? 
West of the island of Bojo, 

Some six miles off, there was a view 
Of the cathedral of Zébou, 

Beneath whose dome the Child Divine 
Was waiting for that pearl of mine! 
Thither I went, and anchored ; there 
Dived fathoms down—found rocks and sands, 
But no pearl-oysters any where, 

And so came up with empty hands. 
Twice, thrice, and—nothing! ‘Cruel sea! 
Where hast thou hid thy pearls from me? 
But I will have them, nor depart 
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Until I have them, for my heart 
Would break, and my dear child would die. 
She shall not die! What was that cry ? 
Only the eagle’s scream on high. 7 
Fear not, Relempago!’ Once more, 

Down, down, along the rocks and sands 

I groped in darkness, tore my hands, 

And rose with nothing, as before. 

*O Infant Jesus of Zébou! 

I promised a great pearl to you: 

Help me to find it.” Down again, 


| It seemed forever, whirled and whirled ; 


The deep foundations of the world 
Engulfed me and my mortal pain; 
But not forever, for the sea 


| Chat swallowed would not harbor me. 


[ rose again—I saw the sun— 
[ felt my dreadful task was done. 


| My desperate hands had wrenclhed away 
| A great pearl-oyster from its bed, 


And brought it to the light of day ; 


| Its ragged shell was dripping red, 
| They bled so then! But all was well; 
| For in. the hollow of that shell 


Che pearl, pear-shaped and perfect, lay. 


| My child was saved! No need to tell 


How I rejoiced, and how I flew 
fo the cathedral of Zébou ; 


| For there the Infant Jesus stands, 
| And holds my pearl up in his hands !” 


He ended. ‘The pearl merchant said, 


| ** You found your daughter better?” ‘* No, 
| The wife of poor Relempago 
| Replied. 


‘*He found his daughter dead.” 
“Twas fate,” he answered. ‘‘ No,” said she, 
““"Twas God. He gave the child to me; 
He took the child, and He knew best: 


| He reached, and took it from my breast, 


And in His hand to-day it shines— 


|The Pearl of all the Philippines !” 
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O you want a trip of twenty days and 
twelve hundred miles in a stage-coach, 
through charming scenery, the ride made 
piquant with possible kidnapings, robbings, 
slaughters, and such like pleasantries? Then 
come to the office of the Diligence Company, 
in the Street of Independence, back of the 
Hotel Iturbide, and get your billet and place. 
The ticket will cost you ninety-nine dollars. 
You can deposit another hundred or two if 
you wish, and receive a bill of credit, on 
which you can draw every night, where the 
coach stops, of an administrador or agent of 
the company. This avoids the necessity of 
carrying much silver about you, and so of 
tempting overmuch the rapacity of the rob- 
bers among whom your journey lies. A few 
dollars it is desirable to carry with you in 
order to satisfy them partially for their 
trouble in stopping and searching you, and 
to prevent their giving you their pistol be- 
cause of your refusal to give them your pis- 
toles. If they should rob you of your bill of 
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Paper. } 


credit, you can telegraph back the fact, pre- 
vent its farther use, and get: a new one cov- 
ering the amount then undrawn. 

Armed with the ticket and the bill of 
credit, and with no other weapons, I take 
my seat in the coach. It is number one, the 
best back seat. Iam the only through pas- 
senger, from the city to the northernmost 
port. It is a delicious morning in March; 
but as all mornings here are delicious, the 
remark is superfluous. The March wind is 
a June zephyr, and “ December's as pleasant 
as May.” The sun is not quite up, but the 
sky is gray with his sub-horizon radiance. 
The streets are silent and empty but for the 
rattle of the coach, which makes all the more 
noise seemingly because of the surrounding 
silence. We pass the first church built 
by Cortez. It is well in the fields to-day, 
and only frequented by a few poor neigh- 
bors. Close by it is the penitentiary, and 
here military and other executions frequent- 





ly occur. Death is the regular punishment. 
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prevented from general perambulation by a 
fastening to the foot. The trainer is teach- 
ing the young ones how to fight, holding a 
gray one up to a black beauty, and making 
each strike the other artistically. They are 
splendid birds, putting to shame the Shang- 
hais and other gentry of bloodless and fight- 
less fame. But even if of a fighting race, 
| they have to be taught to bite and devour 
each other, and patiently taught. So brave 
| nations drill their braver soldiers to fight, 


» |and then declare their natural animosity 


m | for the epizootic is in the land. 


OHUROM BUILT BY OORTEZ, 


A captain, when we were there, insulted his 
superior, was marched out here of a morn- 
ing, and shot. Three men robbed a carriage 
on the paseo, and as soon as captured and 
condemned, were shot. Four kidnapers of 
a gentleman in the city were treated with 
like summary justice. The action of Gen- 
eral Burriel is after the fashion of the race— 
drum-head court-martial and instant execu- 
tion. 

The church is surrounded by heaps of 
ruined huts, the adobe brick dissolving into 
its original dust. Mexico looks like Rome, 
half a ruin, both in its central streets, where 
convent ruins abound, and in these dust 
heaps, black and homeless, that fill up its 
eastern sections. We pass the gate and 
emerge on a hard pike, which leads to Tolu, 
about sixty miles away, a city founded by 
the Toltecs long before the Aztecs entered 
the land. We pass broad haciendas belong- 
ing to Mexican gentlemen, devoted chiefly 
to the culture of the maguey. A Mexi- 
can saw-mill, off the road, but near the 
city, affords a quaint sight. The Spaniards 
stripped the plains and nearer mountains 
of wood, and so there is no need to-day of 
a more expensive mill than the old-fashioned 
handsaw pulled lazily along an occasional 
log. Our steam saw-mill rapacity will soon 
effect a like result in our own land... Popo- 
catepetl looks quietly down on the quiet 
sawyer. 

The first village is like most we pass—a 
string of whitewashed huts flush with the 
roadway, no sidewalk coming between the 
door and the rider. This one, unlike the 
others, is largely occupied with game-cocks. 
A breeder of them is giving his brood the 
early morning air. They stand on a raised 
seat running along the front of his cabin, 


causes war. 

My first seare occurs just out of this 
gamy town. <A company of horsemen come 
riding down on us from 4 rocky hill-slope up 
which our half-sick mules must slowly pull, 
The gay- 
caparisoned riders, as they appear wrapped 
in their red and blue serapes, are suflicient- 
ly brigandish to stir the fever in the tim- 
id blood. No weapon was mine save my 
mother-wit, and that was an exceeding dull 
weapon, and would be very clumsily used 
in the unknown tongue. So I wait patient- 
ly the coming of the foe. On they drive, 
| nearer and nearer to us, on us, past us. 
_“A Dios” is the only shot they fire. They 

are muleteers from Chihuahua and Durango, 
| going to town, a long three weeks’ trip, to 

dispose of a few sorry mules. Time is of no 
| value here. Two months and twenty dol- 
lars profit are good equivalents. So ends 
| our every fright the whole journey through. 
| The road opens on an upland that spreads 
| out into fields bounded by lofty hills. Zum- 
pango and its lake lie to the left. This lake is 
the chief peril to the city of Mexico, and has 
| been since, if not before, its discovery by 
the Spaniards. It is the highest and largest 
| of a series of lakes that lie on a higher level 
‘than the town, and whose overflow, caused 
| by freshets from the surrounding mount- 
| ains, has more than once imperiled the city. 
| Immensely costly dikes have been built to 
| prevent this deluge, and attempts made to 
| drain the lake westward into the Tolu River. 
| But the latter undertaking has never been 
| carried out, and the former are so imperfect, 
| through neglect, that they are comparative- 
ly useless in extraordinary cases, though 
they sufficiently defend it against ordinary 
seasons, when it needs no defense. 

The day’s ride ends early, by four in the 
afternoon, with a pleasant descent from 
very rough and rocky and barren uplands 
into the basin of the river Tolu. We run 
by sheltered nooks of green, trees fresh with 
spring leaves, old churches romantic and 
sleepy, across bridges perilous but pretty, 
and into the broad and empty square of 
Tolu. The Toltec remains here are said to 
consist of gigantic pillars. I saw a frag- 
ment of one in our tavern yard, and heard 
of a yet more famous one on the hill-side— 
| a pillar named Malinche, after the favorite 














of Cortez. I tried in 
vain to get a boy to 
lead me to this site 
and sight. No real, 
doubled or trebled, 
stirred him to the 
walk. Soit was taken 
alone. But it was too 
dark when I climbed 
the hill to discover 
the ghostly face of 
the Toltec Malinche. 
The walk paid, for it 
was through pretty 
groves, amidst very 
green meadows, and 
across a bridge of 
solid stone, with re- 
cesses for seats, such 
as are not found even 
on the best suspen- 
sion- bridges of our 
country. Will the 
East River Bridge 
have them? What 
splendid views such 
side seats, forming a 
part of that magnificent structure, would 
afford up and down that lively river! 

The road from Tolu to Queretaro, our sec- 
ond day’s journey, was more rough and more 
romantic than the first. It ran through the 
broad parks that are every where in Mexico 
inclosed by lofty ranges of mountains. It 
passes through several villages, which are 
simply a street of huts, alongside spacious 
and well-kept haciendas, whose green-grow- 
ing and brown plowed fields are in admira- 
ble order. Twenty miles out of Queretaro 
we rattle and rock and toss and well-nigh 
founder over the terrible rocky descent 
into the lovely valley of San Juan (if you 
wish to be very Mexicanish you can pro- 
nounce this San Hwaun). A city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants welcomes us at the 
base of the mountain. Its pleasant arcades 
and thick walls are well tinted in green, 
yellow, blue, and other high colors. Its 
market-place is full of hucksters, with their 
wares spread beneath a huge umbrella eight 
to ten feet in height, and as much in diam- 
eter. They are often rent and ragged, and 
afford only a slight shelter from the burn- 
ing rays. But the market-woman seems con- 
tented with this semi-protection, for she sits 
quietly amidst her little pile of fruits and 
vegetables and earthenware, and strings of 
meat, awaiting the customer with his cuar- 
tilla or tlaco, the first a quarter of a me- 
dio, which is a half real, around which lat- 
ter coin all the rest grow, large or less. 
The cuartilla, or cent and a half, is the 
smallest Spanish coin, though the centa- 
vo, or our cent, is of late creeping in. The 
tlaco is an Aztec word and coin, and is about 
half the value of the cuartilla. Drop the 
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MEXICAN SAW-MILL. 






double ll’s in pro- , 
nunciation if you 
would approach 
the true Castil- 
ian. One l is pro- 
nounced ; two de- eb 1 APY 
stroy each other. : 
Two affirmatives 
make a negative 
here, according to the general rule of con- 
traries to our habits that governs Mexicans. 

Here, too, you meet a large variety of that 
nuisance of the country—the beggar. They 
gather about the coach in great numbers— 
decrepit old men, lively old women, blear- 
eyed, blind-eyed, scabby, crouching, leering, 
horrible. Now and then a younger woman 
and girls and boys put on the beggarly gar- 
ments, and whine; but usually the older 
folks absorb this business. They have sup- 
pressed them in the capital, but they flour- 
ish fearfully in the provinces. 

From San Juan to Queretaro is our second 
and worse scare. This is the most danger- 
ous bit of road in all the twelve hundred 
miles; and yet it is close to a large city 
well stocked with soldiers, a detachment of 
whom could patrol the road and easily pre- 
serve the peace and safety of the traveler. 
We shiver as we ascend out of the town. 
Four of us there are—a Jew carrying a box 
of jewelry to Queretaro, a Frenchman, a Mex- 
ican, and an American, all armed save one. 
The slow toiling mules drag us into peril, 
but can not easily drag us through it. But 
we do drag through, and reach the last posta 
before Queretaro in safety. Here dangers 
thicken. This dirty row of huts is called 





Colorado. Its dirtier rows of begrimed men 
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earliest 
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MEXICAN BRGGAR. 


sit along the benches of its drink shops, for 
no place sinks so low or soars so high as to 
get out of the reach of these temptations. 
They eye us from under the coats of dirt 
upon their faces, and evidently reckon on 
some game in that cage for their rifles. 
The driver rushes from the stables with the 
usual whirl and mad display with which the 
coachman enters and leaves the towns. But 


wings to his speed. We fly through the vil- 
lage, in among the stunted oaks of a mod- 
erate hill-slope, up-the rough road, hardly 
abating our speed, for oaks are splendid for 
ambuscade, and we scarcely walk our tired 
mules until we emerge from the last low 
thicket that overhangs the valley and the 
city of Queretaro. 

There we pause, for there we are safe. 
The situation of this city is very beautiful. 
None in Mexico more so. Mountains high 
hang all around its southern and eastern 
sides. The west and the north lie open and 
level. The valley is tropically green, which 
is a verdure the North scarcely knows in 
June, for the intense life of nature reveals 
itself in this depth of color. We rattle and 
race down at greater peril to life and limb 
than any Colorado robber could cause, and 
come at its base to a superb aqueduct, 
stretching from hill to town, like the old 
Roman arches across the Campagna. It is 
the best preserved and the most romantic 
of these constructions that I have seen in 
the country. Only that of San Cosme in the 
city can equal it in solidity, but neither that 
nor any other equals it in attractiveness. 


| mountain, and also west of the town on a 
| lower knob called the Hill of Bells. Maxi- 
'milian took shelter in the Church of the 


| Cross, whose adjoining convent inclosure, 
in this case it is evident that his scare adds 


| streets; this strides across the valley, high 
and lifted up. We rush through the narrow- 
| streeted town, and disembark at the Hotel 
| Diligencias. Beggars greet us before we can 
escape to our rooms. 

This city is chiefly famous for being the 
| place where Maximilian was captured and 
| shot. When Mr. Seward had placed a liv- 
| tle body of sixty thousand men, under Gen- 
| eral Sherman, on the Rio Grande, he dropped 
| Drouyn de l’Huys, Napoleon’s Secretary of 
| State, a note, saying it would be agreeable 
to the President if his Majesty would with- 
draw his troops from Mexico. Napoleon 
was very anxious to please the President, 
and hastened to comply with his request. 
The little body of men had of course noth- 
ing to do with this compliance. Carlotta 
went with the troops to beg assistance for 
her husband. He should have gone also, 
but he believed the Church party strong 
enough to maintain him in power, even 
without French or foreign help. So he 
foolishly remained. Juarez, the republican 
leader, came in as Bazaine went out, re-or- 
ganized his troops, and moved down on the 
capital. Maximilian, fearing his safety in 
that political centre, retreated northward a 
hundred and forty miles to Queretaro, a very 
fanatical town. He marched into the jaws 
|of death, into the mouth of hell. Juarez 
| came down upon him, and encompassed the 
city with his armies. He built forts on the 
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with its high and huge walls, seemed ample 


| protection. Juarez shelled the town, cap- 


tured the church and its illustrious con- 
tents, and took him to the fort on the Hill 
of Bells, before which he was shot. 

The prospect from the hill is very love- 
ly. Around are acres and acres of level land 
thick covered with greenest lucrene and oth- 
er produce for the neighboring city. The 
towers and walls of the sacred city gather at 
the end of the fields and gardens in a recess 
of the mountains. Behind it tower the tall 
hills, brown and blazing in the setting sun. 
The whole scene is placid and lovely as a 
sleeping babe. How different when blood 
and fire and vapor of smoke filled all the 
hollow! 

“ Death rode upon the sulphury siroc, 

Red battle stamped his foot, and nations felt the 

shock,” 

This inland town and this tiny hill made 
sorrow and trembling in the Tuileries and 
Schénbrunn. Consternation awoke in all 
courts as the stern decree was executed that 
announced to all the world that European 
monarchs must “ hands off” to all American 
nationalities, and ere long to all American 
soil. 





For that creeps along by the side of city 





Manufactures are creeping into Queretaro. 
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A ride of two miles eastward, under the 
shadow of the arches of the aqueduct, brings 
us to Molino del Hercules—the Mill of Her- 


cules. There are two of them—the old one, 
nearer the town; the new, nearer the head 
waters of the river. The new mill is of the 
latest New England type, high, open, airy, 
well-arranged, and very costly, with all the 
modern improvements, and with some New 
England never sees. Its yard is full of 
daintiest flowers and fruits, with statues 
and fountains. The tropical sun lies warm 
in this spot, and the rhododendron, rose, 
peony, orange, lemon, and all tropical beau- 
ties glow before the doors of a common cot- 
ton factory. More striking is the old mill 
in this vivid contrast. It stands back from 
the street, near the water-course. It is in- 
closed on three sides with a high iron fence, 
light, graceful, and tipped with gilded points 
and balls. Inside is a spacious garden, with 
walks and founts and foliage and flowers. 
Several gardeners daily care for the nourish- 
ment and pruning of these thirsty and wan- 
ton luxuries. Benches are scattered around. 
Thickets of green and natural houses are 
daintily grown together. Every thing is 
after the best type of a lordly pleasure-gar- 
den, and yet it fronts a factory where whir- 
ring spindles and looms are its constant mu- 
sic. Flutes and soft recorders would seem 
more fitting. 

Why should not our Northern factories be 
alike embowered, at least so far as their 
climate will allow? If I should add that 
the gay young man who runs these mills 
drives into Queretaro with four horses draw- 
ing a stage-coach; that his workmen get 
only two and three reals a day; that they 
are required to work about sixteen hours; 
that there is deducted from their wages a 
real a week to the manufacturer’s doctor, 
whether they are sick or well, and another 
real to his judge, whom they are compelled 
to employ to settle all disputes between him 





and them; that he requires them also to 
take up a large portion of their little wages 
in goods from his stores; and lastly, that 
his mills, despite the poorness of the goods, 
the cheapness of the labor, and greatness of 
the price they sell for, do not pay expenses, 
but that he is constantly and overwhelm- 
ingly bankrupt—the Yankee mili-owner may 
conclude it is wiser to rake his mills less ro- 
mantic and his profits more sure. If he also 
will work his people less and pay them more, 
his lack of taste may be condoned. Still, if 
to all excellences he adds these factory gar- 
dens of Queretaro, he will find his mill the 
more attractive, and make of duty a delight. 

The regular route northward from Quere- 
taro is direct in two days to San Luis Potosi. 
I make a circuit to bring in Guanaxuato and 
Leon, two large cities lying to the north- 
west. Itis eighty miles to Guanaxuato over 
a superb hard road, amidst a superb soft 
landseape, engirt on either side by grand 
ranges of hills. The day is equally beauti- 
ful with the landscape. The driver and his 
sole number one passenger ride together on 
the box. The conversation is broken, and 
language lame, but it is nevertheless kept 
up. The best way to learn a language is to 
talk with the drivers and waiters. They put 
on no airs, and are pleased with your conde- 
scension in taking the humble position of a 





pupil. The fields are yellow and bare, for the 
tain is over and gone, the harvest reaped, 
and the country is too extensive for general 
irrigation. Where it is inclosed and irri- 
gated the fields are striped with luxuriant 
maguey, grandest and worst of all the herbs 
| of the field, or soft and compact with the 
| glossy green lucrene. 

At near the centre of the way a woman 
under a cactus is making tortillas, and fry- 
ing them for the muleteers and toiling va- 
grants. It is hard work to shelter herself un- 
der the straggling tree, itself looking as if it 

| were also a Mexican greaser, ragged, leath- 
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ery, homely, and unfortunately compelled to 
abstain from traveling by an impediment in 
its feet. Farther on, the land opens out on 
a broad prairie twenty to thirty miles in 
length and breadth. It is called the Pas- 
ture of Bulls. Here were raised the choicest 
bulls for the Mexican arena. They were 
trained as the game-cock, to fight the red 
flag, so that when they should see it in the 
amphitheatre they would rush fiercely upon 
it. They were pampered to kill and be kill- 
ed. But when the edict was issued abolish- 
ing bull-fights, and the capital was com- 
pelled to obey it, the business fell off, and 
this grand pasture is relegated to common 
service and to a practical wilderness. 

It is nigh dark as we pick our way over 
the hills and around the spurs that outlie 
the mountain-hold of Guanaxuato. We come 
straight, though crookedly, into the mount- 
ain, along whose sides, though miles away, 
we have ridden all the day. The greatest 
silver town of the land lies amidst those 
cliffs. Not a sight of it appears, nor a possi- 
bility of a sight. Where it can be, or how 
it can be, is among the conundrums that one 
can not decipher. The plains are deserted, 
and we begin to wriggle in and wriggle out 
among the tossed-up moles that edge off the 
tall cliffs behind them. After long prelim- 
inaries of this sort, the path narrows and 
deepens. It winds by the side of a river, 
gray with the washings of reduction hacien- 
das. Along its side men are busy “ panning 
out” their private spoils, the day’s regular 
toil having ended. Still no town appears, 
nor probability of a town, especially one of 
sixty thousand inhabitants. The hills grow 
closer together, and appear determined to re- 
sist all human invasion. But the coachman 
defies the hills, rushes on across the shallow 


| brook, along its edge, under the threaten- 

ing precipice, narrowing and narrowing, like 
|an old lady the toe of the stocking she is 
| knitting, till we burst all at once into the 
| tiny alameda, or park of the city, with its 
| lounges, rush along the narrow, lofty, twist- 
ed, crowded street, past the plaza, prettier, 
| petvier, and livelier than the alameda, and 
| haul up with a crunch and a jerk and a sud- 
| denness of steam brakes at the entrance of 
| the Concordia. 

The next day we ramble through the town. 
Its mines are farther up the mountain, but 
its haciendas for reducing the ore are all in- 
side the city. There are over fifty of them, 
some of them quite extensive. Mr. Parkman, 
of Ohio, has one of the oldest and largest. 
He is now somewhat feeble in years, and his 
sons carry on his business. His house, spa- 
cious and cool, overlooks his works. The 
miners and owners bring their ore here. It 
is distributed according to its apparent val- 
ue, the best masses being reduced by them- 
selves. The ore is beaten under huge ham- 
mers, ground by mules walking round a 
press, in which it is reduced to powder, 
placed in open vats, mixed with dissolving 
chemicals, salt, sulphurets, and powerful 
solvents, and trampled by horses to get the 
soil and solvents well mixed together. At 
Regla two hundred horses march round the 
patio full of this silver mud. But the pow- 
erful chemicals soon injure their feet. Mr. 
Parkman, with his Yankee wit, provides a 
cheap and admirable substitute. It is sim- 
ply a barrel moving along an axle. The 
axle stretches across the patio from the cen- 
tre to the circumference. Horses outside 
pull it round. The barrel on the axle both 
revolves upon it and moves up and down it, 
reaching thereby all the composition, and 
commingling it more perfectly than horses’ 
feet can do, yet with injury to none. It is 
a simple and seemingly effective remedy. 

From this patio the substance is put 
through several waters, and the silver at 
last nearly extracted. It is then placed in 
furnaces, and by heating, the still adhering 
and undesired elements are driven out; and 
so, through fire and water, the well-sought 
silver is brought into a narrow compass. 
Even then it is ragged and unfit for work- 
ing. It must be run into bars, and carried 
to the mint, and coined into solid dollars, 
halves, and quarters, for the delight and de- 
struction of mankind. In Guanaxuato they 
vary this form of its ultimate disposition 
with those more pleasing and artistic; and 
horses, horsemen, muleteers, carboneros, and 
other native peculiarities are cast in solid 
silver, and sold as curiosities at comparative- 
ly low rates. In fact, silver is about all that 
flourishes in Guanaxuato. The people, like 
those of most mining towns, are reckless of 
money and morals. Churches are not nu- 
merous, or much adorned, or much attended. 

















OUR NEAREST NEIGHBOR. 


One day at Leon 
shows more of piety 
and of poverty than 
a score at Guanaxua- 
to, which is full of sil- 
ver and of sin. 

Leon lies fifty miles 
to the west. 


The road, after 
getting out of the 
mountains, passes 


over the same broad 
landscape, lined by 
the same high ranges, 
that accompanied us 
all the way from 
Queretaro. Leon lies 
against a range of 
low hills that cross 
the valley. It is the 
largest city next to 
the capital, and the 
poorest. The patches 
of gardens thicken 
as we approach the 
town, many of them 
given up to lettuce. 
This vegetable is the 
peculiarity of Leon. 
It grows into great 
soft heads. Its outer 
leaves are stripped, leaving a delicate light 
green as its superficial tint. It is then 
pressed together, and a tulip, or rose, or 
some other glowing flower is put between 
the edges of its leaves, and thus bewitch- 
ingly arrayed, it looks totally unlike the 
usual sprawling lettuce-head that other 
markets exhibit. The market men and 
women of London, New York, and even 
Paris might well copy the taste of the brown 
lettuce-selling sefioras of Leon. 

A pretty park lies at the entrance to the 
town, consisting of four rows of shading trees, 
with benches beneath them and drives be- 


tween. This is all the alameda the big city 
affords. Itisa city of Sybaritic luxury, if the 


advocate and revealer of that style be an au- 
thority, the favorite clerical romancer, who 
declares a perfect house is only one story high. 
Not a dozen houses of its hundreds are two 
stories in height. The lordliest mansions are 
all of this lowly height. The plaza, full of 


. . . 7 | 
flowers, is inclosed with shops of the same 


tallness. 
feet. 
pointments, and is exceedingly dirty in its 
devotees. Such another ragged, lousy, beg- 
garly set as crowded around its bishop to 
kiss his ring, or to witness his genuflections, 
one must go out of Mexico to see. And 
where can he go below Mexico? The church 
is adorned with shields of blue, whose letters 
of gold proclaim divine honors in many epi- 
thets to the Virgin. Refuge of Sinners, Cit- 
adel of Heaven, Altar, of Refuge, Queen of 


Only one side towers into twenty 


OHURCH OF BAN DIEGO, GUANAXUATO, 


The cathedral is not costly in its ap- | 





| Heaven, Mother of God, and many such line 
| and desecrate the temple. 

| Itis this bishop who has lately fulminated 
| bulls against toleration, and called upon the 
| faithful to resist this emancipation. His 
| people here will resist. They are low enough 
| in ignorance, poverty, and prejudice to op- 
| pose the state, but they are too weak to 
| overcome it. Leon will yet be redeemed 
from the Virgin to her Lord and her God. 

A ride on horseback among the gardens 
that skirt the town, with an English-born 
resident, showed us the richness of the soil 
and the industry and comparative comfort 
of the people. Each man owned his garden 
patch. They dislike to work for others. It 
is with difficulty hands sufficient can be se- 
| cured to work the handicrafts and the hacien- 

das in and around the city. They prefer to 
till their own bit of soil. This they keep 
|fresh by perpetual irrigation. Wells are 
| ceaselessly emptying their buckets into riv- 
ulets that run among the gardens. A river 
skirts the town on the north. In its shal- 
low and rocky bed the washers are busy 
pounding and rinsing clothes. They put 
them on smooth stones, cover them with 
soap, dash water upon them, and pound 
them. They spread them on bushes to dry. 
Sometimes the lady herself sits in the river, 
wrapped about neck and shoulders in her 
rebosa or mantle, while her solitary skirt is 
drying on the bushes. That cleansed and 
resumed, the rebosa gets its cleansing also. 





No warm water or soaking in suds or long 
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creeps out of an occasional chim- 
ney, the lights flicker in an occa- 
sional window, the sound of grind- 
ing is low but at times audible from 
the reduction haciendas. Across a 
gorge on a like and loftier hill-top 
hangs a larger town—Mineral de la 
Luz—a great mining centre. Far 
off the valley of Queretaro and Leon 
appears through gaps in the hills. 
Down we plunge two or three miles 
to a hot ravine. Blueberry blos- 
soms give way to apple, and these 
to more tropical flowers. We skirt 
the bottom of the ravine, climb up 
again, get lost, find our way with 
difficulty, ride over the tepitati—a 
voleanic tufa that rings hollow from 
below, and sounds as if it would let 
the horse through at every step. 
But it bears him safely over, and 
might do so for centuries, doubt- 
less, were he able to test it so long. 
The ride of eighty miles on horse, 
through every sort of desolate and 
possible scenery, brings us at last to 
the high-road, and the next day we 
reach San Luis Potosi. 

This town is centrally situated. 
It is four days, or about two hundred 
miles, from Mexico. It looks very 
lively as you enter, its steeples ris- 
ing from a green sea of the pepper 
or Peru tree, which is the favorite 
tree of the country. It has light 
willowy-looking leaves, and grows 
to the height of a cherry-tree. Its 
red berries hang all over it in bunch- 
es that look very tasteful, and are 
very tasteful too, but not of such 
taste as is agreeable to human 
palates. They are not unlike an un- 
ripe persimmon, and pucker your 
mouth into contortions, while they 
bite and sting as if their red was 
fire. The birds like them, probably 
because they have no palate. The 
tree grows every where on the light- 
est and rockiest soil, but in these 
life to garments here. All is fierce and swift | meadows about San Luis Potosi attains its 
to destruction. | tallest height and richest color of leaf and 

Toget from Guanaxuato on the main north- | berry. 
ern route, without going back to Queretaro, High hills inclose the long valley on every 
required a long day on horseback across the | side, and several villages dot it. The hills 
mountains. At four “we climb the dark | are argentiferous, and some of them are very 
brow of the mighty” something, up the nar- | well worked. 
row streets and crooked of the crowded city, Like all Mexican towns, it is less lovely 
jammed along the sides of precipitous rocks, | near at hand than afar off. Its square, how- 
overhanging its huts and temples; up and | ever, is respectable, and the walk that leads 
up, passing carboneros and wood-carriers| to the Church of the Virgin more attract- 
descending to the town with their burdens | ive than the church itself. The cathedral is 
of charcoal and fagots, grievous to be borne ; | not overgrand, the alameda cheap and dusty, 
up and up, past a village perched on a cliff, | and the old arena for the bull-fights is top- 


THE VIRGIN AT SAN LUIS POTOSI. 








whose church is thrust on the outermost! pling down, though Sundays and feast-days 


edge, from which one conld easily tumble | are still sacredly devoted to these forbidden 
headlong on the town below. The smoke |! performances. 











The people are very superstitious. 
They have a rural Virgin, whose 
shrine is two miles from the city, 
and whom they worship exceedingly. 
When they wish for rain, they take 
her on a visit to another image, of 
Joseph and the Babe. This time the 
father carries the son. Here she 
spends a few days, and then Joseph 
is taken to her chapel. But though 
these processions and prayers dad 
been very numerous and ardent the 
past year, and had also been arranged 
just at the commencement of the 
rainy season, when their prayers 
would seemingly of necessity be 
granted, still for almost twenty 
months scarcely a drop of rain had 
fallen. The images had been car- 
ried and worshiped in vain. 

On leaving San Luis Potosi you 
swing out into the wilderness. Itis 
four days to Saltillo, days of weary 
pulling through heavy soil, or over 
the rocky divides that separate the 
natural parks from each other. The 
scenery is monotonous for that two 
hundred and fifty miles, and the 
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towns are very few. It is simply a 
succession of valleys ten to twenty 
miles long and three to eight miles 
wide. These valleys are lined with 
hills from six hundred to sixteen 
hundred feet high, well stocked with 
silver. Even their color is of the sil- 
ver-gray that reveals their contents. 
No trees are on them; nature and the 
natives have stripped them as bare 
as are those of Italy, and as soon 
will be those of Pennsylvania. They 
are occasionally mined, but the proc- 
ess is too costly except for capital, 
and that requires a safer government 
before it will invest itself here. 

The valleys are filled with the cac- 
tus, Peru-tree, and mesquite. The 
former is the most numerous near- 
est Mexico, the second in the mid- 
land country, and the last as you draw 
northward. The cactus has two varieties. 
The organ cactus, which is used for feneing, 
grows very compact, and sometimes quite 
tall, and is the best natural fence I ever saw. 
It takes up no room, as hedges usually do, 
and is as difficult to penetrate and as easily 
repaired. It is rightly named, for it looks 
like a vegetable organ. The picture on the 
next page gives it more open than it usnally 
grows, but is otherwise a fine representation 
of its symmetrical comeliness. 

More frequently the other sort of cactus 
appears—the lapstone kind. This is called 
napoli, and orchards of it are often met with 
in the uppercountry. It is a most ungainly 
shrub—the Caliban of the field. Its trunk 
is covered with warts, and is crookeder than 


. 











JOSEPH AND THE BABE AT SAN LUIS POTOSL 


the apple or the olive. Its hard, homely 
leaf is equally knobby. Spines thrust their 
jagged points from every edge and wart. 
Its little pale yellow flower looks ridicu- 
lously funny perched on this leathery leaf, 
like a delicate fading young beauty joined 
to a hard and hideous old salt—Florence 
Dombey and Captain Cuttle. Yet this cac- 
tus, like many a rough old man, is one of 
the most genial and useful creatures. Its 
fruit is the food of the people, and it is oth- 
ise valuable. 

You will see the natives half sheltering 
themselves under its shade, the men idly 
smoking or playing games, the wemen cease- 
lessly rolling out the tortilla, or frying it on 
the iron plate that sits over their bit of a 
fire. 
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TUB ORGAN CACTUS. 


Tortilla-making is a very simple but not 
very easy business. Housekeeping furni- 
ture consists of a mat, askillet, and a smooth 
inclined stone about two feet long. 


made pulpy by previous soaking 


CACTUS, 


and then the woman 
proceeds to roll it 
out.down the stone 
until she has made it 
a soft smooth sheet, 
which rolls itself off 
in crumbles at the 
bottom of the stone. 
This she takes up in 
small handfuls, pats 
it into a cake, puts 
it on the iron plate 
over the fire, and 
cooks it. This is the 
tortilla, not ground 
but pounded corn, 
without any addi- 
tion save what the 
soaking and the pat- 
ting and the frying 
afford. It is not 
disagreeable eating, 
even when wrapped 
in the chile, the 
hot Cayenne-peppery 
substance which im- 
parts the needed 
pungency to the 
cake. 


As we approach Saltillo we pass through 
the battle-field of Buena Vista. It takes 
this name from an hacienda which is at the 


On ike | eithern or American edge of the field. 
stone they place a mass of softened corn, | The field itself is hardly worthy of that 
in alkali,| name. It is simply a gorge between very 


AND WOMAN KNEADING TORTILLAS, 
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high hills. The pass is hardly two miles 
wide, and even this is broken up by a river- 
bed twenty feet deep, and at the spring 
season almost utterly dry. On the eastern 
edge of this pass is a moraine, fifty feet 
high, and projecting a third of the way 


across tha pass. Here the Americans lo- 
cated their cannon, and drove back the 
Mexican forces, who had ranged themselves 


across the head of the pass to dispute the | 


passage of our troops. It was the best 


by our guns and the rush of our men, and 
the fall of the country was settled from that 
battle. There was not the least need of 
the sending out of Scott, and the march up 
the sierras of Orizaba, and the fighting 
round the capital. Taylor could have 
marched unobstructed to within sight of 
the capital after the battle of Buena Vista, 
had he been properly reinforced. But po- 
litical cabals ordered another and a bloodier 
course. 

Saltillo lies at the head of a rich, long 
valley, which is girt by a superb amphi- 
theatre of hills. It is lower than the high- 
lands of Buena Vista, and is so snugly pack- 
ed against the upper edge of the valley and 
under the hill that you do not see it before 
you look down upon it from the top of the 
ashy bluff that backs the towa. It has no 
attraction but its alameda, which is the 
prettiest I saw any where. This was sur- 
rounded with a hedge of roses. A river ran 
on one side. Trees full of leaf and flower 
shaded its drives. But the town itself 
seemed tired out. Its one-story white- 





hill, and pick the brilliant crimsons, pinks, 
and purples. 

The hills grow taller as we get nearer their 
bases, but the valley becomes broad and ley- 
el enough to be arable, though still very nar- 
row and uneven. A curious hole in that 
high brown mountain wail, a thousand feet 
above you, looks no bigger than a hat, but is 


| bigger than a load of hay. It is a natural 


hole through the thin-edged sierra. Just be- 


| fore you a turn in the road discloses Saddle 
place to make that stand between Saltillo | 


and San Luis Potosi. They were scattered | 


Mountain, so named for its resemblance to a 
Mexican saddle. Underneath it is snugly 
and hotly packed the city of Monterey. 
This is a far more romantic town than 
Saltillo or San Luis Potosi. It is more so 
in some respects than any other city, for its 
mountains are very tall and grand, and its 


| tropical surroundings very rich. Yet it has 
|no buildings of the least attraction. Its 


churches are poor, and its buildings paltry. 
At the western entrance a knob rises rough 
and rocky from the evergreen gardens. On 
it is an abandoned palace of the bishop. 
Around that ruin raged one of our fiercest 
battles, and with its fall Lower Mexico be- 
came ours. Here Lieutenant Grant won his 
first brevet, but declined to receive it because 
a like honor was conferred on a fellow-soldier 
who he did not believe deserved it. If he 
was courageous, then Grant was sure that 
he was not. A second brevet before Mexico 
showed that he was growing away from his 
unworthy rival. In the centre of the town is 


|a remarkable fountain, pouring forth a vol- 


washed houses were without life. Despite | 


the pleasure of meeting two Americans there, 
it was not disagreeable to mount the coach 
and run through the open country down hill 


ume of delicious water. The Eye of the 
Town, it is called, whereof, it is said, if one 
drink he never can leave the city. It is cer- 
tainly a sylvan spot, capable of being made 


| a graceful centre of the town, instead of be- 


to Monterey. It is about twelve, hours from | 


Saltillo to Monterey, probably twice that 
from Monterey to Saltillo. In that twelve 


ing left, as now, to the water-carriers and 
washer-women. 

The alameda is less lovely than that of Sal- 
tillo, but being the last, has more regard than 
it deserves. It is not disagreeable, and is 


hours you descend over three thousand feet. | a far better park than most of the cities of 


The mountains close 
you in soon after you 
cross the plain, an 
hour or two out of 
the town. They 
grow higher and 
closer every mile, 
until they are hard- 
ly a mile apart, and 
not less than half a 
mile in height. The 
most lovely flowers 
from various species 
of cactus line the 
rocky road-side ; and 
even at risk of the 
coach starting on a 
run, I open its door 
and step out as it 
is walking up the 





SADDLE MOUNTAIN, MONTEBEY. 
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THE BISHOP'S PALACE, MONTEREY. 


America possess. 
alameda, as centres of business and pleasure, 
surpass our squares and parks, except when 
the latter are gotten up by big cities in big 
style. This pretty bit of shaded walks and 
drives—where can you equal it in our mi- 
nor cities ? 

Not less delicious are the gardens that lie 
about the town, with their rich tropical foli- 
age, palms, pomegranates, and densest verd- 
ure—life pressed to its overwhelming full- 
ness, 

The last ride is the worst, as to horses 
and mules, in roads and in ranches. For 
three days and two nights we wade through 
the deep loose black soil, half the bed of the 
sea and half the bed of the river. Chaparral 
covers much of the country with its impene- 
trable thickets. It is evidently a terrible 
abattis for an army to overcome, but ours 
waded through it. Sans culottes were they 
on emerging from the thorny thickets. 

The mountains leave us, and after two 
days’ disagreeable staging we strike the Rio 
Grande at Camargo. This ditch, as our coy- 
etous kinsmen of Texas call it, is not wide 
enough to keep the Mexican cattle-stealers 
off our territory, or our troops off theirs. 
It has one excellence. It shows we are near 
our own flag and land. A beefsteak and a 
double bed are across that “ ditch,” luxuries 
never seen on this side that Styx. So we 
pull cheerfully down its southern side, slow- 
ly, slowly, slowly, almost all that night and 
all the next day, and till four the following 
morning, when the low plains of Matamoras 
bewilder us with many a mock mountain, 
moat, and forest, ail that night long, till 
after much turmoil the coach-office is reach- 
ed, where I meet my first and last swindler 
in silver. Perhaps he had lived so near the 
border that he had caught the habits of the 
Yankees. At any rate he sought to palm off 





The Mexican plaza and | 





smooth and chipped 
silver for the rem- 
nant of the bill of 
credit. Pistareens 
hardly worth a Yan- 
kee shilling, and 
quarters without 
sign of mint, and 
other such corrupt- 
ed coin, he sought 
to “ shove” as of the 
value of fresh quar- 
ters. The dollars 
were less smooth, 
but still much de- 
teriorated. Somak- 
ing a virtue of his 
vice, in a_ hurry 
to catch a coach 
for Corpus Christi, 
the coin is angrily 
snatched, the river 
is crossed, and 
Brownsville welcomes us home. The twelve 
hundred miles are safely passed, and Mexico 
and Matamoras are tied permanently to- 
gether. The city is after the usual sort, 
low-roofed, white-walled, dark, dirty, and 
cool. It gives traces of its American con- 
nections in its trade and in broader avenues. 
The river is of fair width. The American 
side is the more bustling, and, like all new 
towns, is sure something is going to make it 
rich and great to-morrow. 





BEN SADI’S QUEST. 
(AFTER GITTERMANN). 


Ben Sant wandered many a weary year, 
From youth to age, in search of Happiness. 
In the king’s house dwelt Pride and Show and Fear, 
And in the poor man’s hovel gaunt Distress. 
And, turning from the hovel and the throne, 
Where should he wander? In what distant zone 
The secret Goddess find? The bitter pain 
Of disappointment soured Ben Sadi’s mind, 
Filled him with sullen temper and disdain, 
And unbelief in what he could not find. 


It chanced, one day, he wandered through a wood, 
Dark and forbidding, like his own ill mood, 
When suddenly, between the tangled boughs, 
He saw a hoary temple, ages old, 
Where earth’s first children went to pay their vows. 
Thick ivy clung in many a sombre fold 
Around its columns, and its silent door, 
Through which the winds had passed for centuries. 
Ben Sadi trod its damp, unechoing floor, 
And, fearing wizard-work, was ill at ease; 
But, looking round, a little door he spied, 
Standing half open, at the farther side, 
And just above the door these words were writ: 
Here fall no tears, here all are blest ; 
Enter to Happiness, and rest. 
With joy he wept, though scarce believing it. 
“O blessed hour,” he cried, “‘that ends my pain! 
Ye weary, wandering years, not spent in vain!” 
He pushed the door; it opened with all ease, 
And peering in, and seeing by degrees, 
He saw— 
The temple still its secret keeps, 
And there, in perfect peace, Ben Sadi sleeps. 
8. 8. C. 
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THE BOUNDARY LINE, 


of older buildings near the water’s edge is 
| revealed only by flashes of light from their 
VINHE few who have toiled up the steep ac- | bright tin roofs. As we contrast the two 
clivity and have stood upon the plateau- | cities of one name, yet of different centuries 
crowned summit of “the Mountain” which | and nationalities, we call up visions of those 
overlooks Montreal from the west have felt | early days—of Champlain, Frontenac, Beau- 
that the view, however enjoyable, is unsat-| harnois, and Du Quesne. Our eyes wander 
isfactory because it is incomplete. There is | over the same prospect that they often en- 
no prospect beyond the Mountain toward | joyed, the same in outline, but how different 
the interior, and in other directions the hori- | in detail! In the haze of a beautiful Sep- 
zon is visible only as infrequent openings in tember morning we look past the sparkling 
the underbrush give access to the edge of | rapids of Lachine up to the placid waters 
the cliff. But soon the terraces of the new | of Lake St. Louis; then, in the other direc- 
Mountain Park will furnish an easy drive to | tion, we follow the stream until its identity 
the summit, and will give additional enjoy- | and our vision are both lost in the broad ex- 
ment as the entire horizon is gradually un- panse of Lake St. Peter. On the eastern 
folded to the eye. At present we can look | horizon appear the Notre Dame Mountains— 
down hundreds of feet upon the city itself, | a chain which commences at the Gaspé pen- 
stretching for miles to the north and south, | insula (mouth of the St. Louis) with eleva- 
and extending eastward from the Mountain | tions of 4000 feet, and, with diminishing al- 
to where the broad and beautiful St. Lawrence | titude, extends westward to a point whence 
is spanned by the wonderful Victoria Bridge. a spur branches southward to the White 
There it lies in a sort of quiet dignity and | Mountains. The main range, with a south- 
repose, at the head of ocean navigation and | ern deflection, after passing Lake Memphre- 
at the foot of a long system of canals, just | magog on the western shore, broadens as it 
where the bulk of all water-carried merchan- | rises to the dignity of the Green Mountains, 
dise must be broken, and old Ocean hands | and so forms a part of the great Alleghany 
over his burdens to the inland fresh-water | system. Our view, however, extends only 
seas. The successive terraces toward the to the higher peaks of the Green Mountains, 
river give prominence in the foreground to | which form the water-shed between the At- 
the light gray limestone of the modern city, | lantic and St. Lawrence slopes, Mount Mans- 
while by this foreshortening the existence | field being the limit. Now as the northern 


I.—SPURS OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 
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part of Vermont and the intervening coun- 
try is all drained toward us, you can see at 
once how magnificent must be our view in 
that direction. The plain, which for five 
hundred miles has for its border the southern 
bank of the St. Lawrence, has at this point 
a breadth of forty miles to the southeast. 
This prairie-like surface is unbroken, save 
where the masses of Shefford Mountain, 
Rougemont, Boucherville, Chambly, Yamas- 
ka, and Belwil have been thrown up by the 
convulsions of nature. Geologists affirm 
that all these isolated greenstone peaks 
(Montreal Mountain included) are thus 
prominent because in resisting the ele- 
ments they have been more successful than 
the softer strata by which they were for- 
merly surrounded. Whatever their history, 
there they stand, with a general east and 
west direction, just as the bows of huge 
ships all point te the interior of the harbor 
when the ebbing tide leaves them stranded 
upon the beach. 

We are looking up and across the valleys 
of the Yamaska and Richelieu, whose courses 
through the plain are singularly parailel, and 
only twelve miles apart. Beyond the Ya- 
maska water-shed we see the valleys of the 
Pike and Missisquoi, which drain both sides 
of the boundary line, and empty into Lake 
Champlain. Here are the spurs of the Green 
Mountains which form the southern bound- 
ary of the tract we are to describe. That 


tract is limited on the east by the lofty peaks 








upon the western shore of Lake Memphre- 
magog, which hide that basin and the valley 
of the St. Francis from our view. The near- 
est of the isolated peaks above mentioned 
is Beleil, rising 1200 feet abruptly from the 
eastern shore of the river Richelieu (outlet 
of Lake Champlain), which connects the 
St. Lawrence with the Hudson. On the road- 
way to the summit of this mountain there 
were formerly fourteen wooden crosses, each 
bearing an inscription concerning our Sav- 
iour’s journey to the place of crucifixion. 
These the elements have destroyed; but 
years ago, during a visit from the Bishop of 
Nancy, a small chapel was erected and riv- 
eted to the solid rock. Although the lofty 
cross upon its top was long since blown 
down, the tin roof still reflects the sun from 
a distance of twenty-one miles. 

After crossing the Victoria Bridge we fre- 
quently read from the car window the sign, 
“ Traverse de chemin de fer,” and we realize that 
we are in the “French country.” We become 
interested in the oddly built houses, and in 
the long lines of fences, only a few rods apart, 
yet parallel and stretching far out of sight. 
We had noticed the same curious features 
as we passed down the rapids to Montreal. 
During the occupation of this country by 
the French those who had been of service 
in war were rewarded by the French gov- 
ernment with grants of land bordering on 
the St. Lawrence or its larger tributaries. 
These grants were termed seigniories, and 
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mess 4 
e- | or to work in the brick-yards of New En- bot | 
sy : . gland. The summer over, they return with bet 
r- almost the only money they ever see, and ‘ 
d which is too often all exhausted before they , 
he reach home. Their cabins are of squared 
at logs, the chinks filled with mortar; the ga- 
he bles are of sawed boards, and the roofs are 
d- of tin or wood. The open summer kitchen 
re is exposed to every storm. Close by the ad- 
th | joining corn-crib, and making a ladder for 
y- | the rats, stands the ponderous cart, with 
n. wooden axles and double springs of the same 
ut material. Within call is the small-bodied 
of but large-limbed “ French horse,” originally 
y- from Normandy, and as his master drives him 
ty he will first deal a blow, and then you will 
m hear, ““Avaunt! Ah! pauvre cheval! vous 
m avez un bon maitre!” The shaggy brown and 
white dog, unlike any other of his species, also 
e- FRENCH OANADIAN HOUSE. appears. It is well that these animals can 


n, subsist on little, and that little of the coars- 


at within their limits all property, real or per- 


ne 
in 


sonal, was affected by the Coutume de Paris 
of 1666. The seigneurs (or grantees) held in 


est kind; for their masters have nothing 
more or better to give them. Besides onions 
and potatoes, pease form the chief diet; and 






rt, feudal tenure, and to them were owing mon-| 80 common is this staple that ‘“ pea-soup” 

nt. ey and service from the censitaires. In 1855} is used derisively as an adjective or noun. 

es the law of tenure was done away with, and | Poultry and salt pork are the more substan- 

al. even realty ceased to be affected by the act | tial dishes, and the only meats on their bill 1h 

by above noticed. The original seigniories con- it i 

ice tained from one hundred to five hundred iy 

yV- square miles; the frontage (upon some 4) i 

on stream) was narrow, but the depth was | 

es. great, the proportion being as one to ten. at: 

nd On the death of the father the land was di- ap 
vided longitudinally, the eldest son taking " 

- the largest share and the younger sons tak- if 

ing fiefs. When roads were opened in the 1 ' 
interior, latitudinal divisions were also made. ie 

ab 


But successive generations thus dividing the 
paternal acres, and settling down at home, 
have so reduced the size of the farms that 
the land is “all longitude,” the frontage oft- 
en being thirty-three and a half feet and the 
depth two thousand feet, or as one to sixty. 
This causes the rows of old houses to have 
the appearance of a village street. of fare. Yet they have one luxury—the 

But what can we say of the farms? The | boudin, or “ blood-pudding,” as the English 
poor soil is exhausted, and the whole French | call it. A fine pig is selected, the throat cut, 
Country is overstocked with wretched and| and the blood allowed to drip into a pan; 
shiftless habitants. Thousands of them trav-| an old woman adds flour and other things, 
el many miles to help the Vermont farmers, | as experience suggests, and stirs the whole 
untilit becomes cold. This delightful com- 
pound is then baked, and those who have 
eaten of it say that it is excellent. 

Tobacco is not a luxury but a necessity 
with these people. After raising and cur- 
ing it they twist it into rolls like a Bologna 
sausage, and smoke the strong and filthy 
stuff in short clay pipes. 

In person the habitants are small, and have 
the regular features of the French. If any 
beards are worn, they very thinly cover the 
face. Upon their heads are hats’with nar- 
row brims or caps without visors. Their | 
clothing is of coarse woolen stuff, called 
“French gray.” In cold weather several 
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pairs of stockings cover their feet, which | The United States marshal then took him in 
are then thrust into moccasins, or immense | charge, and the few raiders who crossed the 
boots without heels, secured by a strap over | line were soon driven back by a well-drilled 
the instep. For merely wet weather, or for | militia, whose exploits have ever since served 
standing on the ice, wooden shoes (sabots) | to enliven the annual muster upon “ Domin- 
are used. In personal habits cleanliness | ion-day.” 
seems to be unknown. Small-pox prevails| Two miles north of the line is Pigeon 
to an alarming extent. The language they | Hill, and a little to the east, nestled among 
speak does not arise to the dignity of a patois. | the hills, is Frelighsburg. Both of these 
Even when French is spoken entirely, it has | places were held by the Fenians during 
the English construction and idioms. They | their first invasion in 1866. Their reign of 
are poor, but seem to be happy, especially | terror lasted only three days, and in their 
in the enjoyment of their numerous holi- | flight many relics were left in the hands of 
days,* the number of which they ever strive | the enemy. 
to increase. On saints’ days processions are} We find ourselves now actually among 
formed, and all lookers-on are expected to|the spurs of the Green Mountains. With 
uncover the head and kneel as they pass | the plains we have left also the habitants ; 
with banners and images. A young man | we have risen above them physically and so- 
known to us was tarred and feathered be-| cially. The towns among these hills of the 
cause he wasso unfortunate as to be caught | ‘Southeastern Counties” are for the most 
by a procession while bathing. His hiding | part English. In fact, within this Province 
under the bridge did not save him from the , most of that nationality are found to the 
consequences of a fancied insult. south of an imaginary line drawn from Mis- 
As we watched the swarthy youths slip- | sisquoi Bay toward Quebec. The reason is 
ping their beads at the mass, and then leav- | evident. When the boundary line was de- 
ing for scenes of carousal, we could not whol- termined only one-third of the original par- 
ly blame those who never knew any thing |ish of St. Armand remained in Canada. 
better. It may be that superstition makes | Most of the inhabitants of this tract moved 
strangely wild and sweet the tones of their | over the line rather than live in the Unit- 
weird incantations as they drive the evil|ed States. They found there the United 
spirits away on returning home at night-fall! | Empire Loyalists, who, for similar reasons, 
Perhaps their childish fancy can not go be- | had crossed the border after the Revolution. 
yond their peculiar game of checkers—144 | For the relief of these actual settlers “ war- 
squares, and thirty men on a side. rants of survey” were issued by the crown, 
Meanwhile our train has passed through | and most of the towns were settled by the 
the French Country, and stops at St. Armand | year 1815. In those early days the only 
station. We are within a mile of the bound- | transportation was by water, after the man- 
ary line, upon ground made historic by the | ner of the voyageurs and courriers des bois of 
contests of the last century, the war of 1812, the St. Lawrence. The only roads were 
the rebellion, and the St. Alban’s raid of 1864. those over the snow in winter, and even 
Just within the borders of Vermont is, these did not keep the energetic Lorenzo 
Highgate, the birth-place of John G. Saxe. Dow from sharing hardships with the rest. 
There stands the old mill where once was | In the Legislature the French were not dis- 
“ Little Jerry, the miller,” but the “ wasting | | posed to allow any representation from this 
wood and crumbling stone” have been wast- | | rapidly growing section. Finally, i in 1829, 
ing and crumbling ever since, the flume, of | they yielded so much as to give eight mem- 
hollowed logs, is past all usefulness, and the | bers to the eastern townships, which were 
“dripping and clattering wheel” is forever | thenceforth collected into the “Southeast- 
still. ern Counties,” so named to distinguish them 
A few miles to the east is Eccles Hill, | from the western counties of Upper Canada. 
where in 1870 the Fenians made a second | Subdivisions of the French Country still re- 
and last attempt to invade Canada. From | tain the names “seigniory,” “ parish,” ete. 
the upper window of the last house in Ver-| Frelighsburg is the largest town within 
mont their gallant leader, General O’Neil,| two or three miles of the border. Roads 
thus called upon his command to march for- | passing through it lead in six different di- 
ward: “There before you is the way to Ire- | rections ; yet it is impossible to avoid a cer- 
land’s glory. You do not need me to lead | tain corner where stands a stone hotel. Here 
you on. Go over, and—” Assisted by the | is the office of the genial consular agent of 
owner of the house, exit O’Neil, singing, the United States. Within the office fisher- 
“Perhaps it was well to dissemble your love, men’s articles abound, while from the walls 
But—why did you kick me down stairs?” depend relies of the hunt and snow-shoe 
tramp. Throngh the deeply cased windows 
Pane go ae ee of oe are} we look out upon either of the two roads 
tion, Good. Friday, Easter- Monday, Desaen, tee leading * the winten, Tha writer recalls 
Queen's birthday, Corpus Christi, SS. Peter and Paul, his first visit to this place, only a few days 
Dominion-day, All-Saints, Conception, and Christmas, after the death of a former consular agent. 
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All the village was after the office. So one 


ONSUL’S OFFIOE. 


to find the exact half-way mark from the 


half were glad to see him, supposing him to | equator to the pole. 


Our workshop was ap 


have the power of appointing a successor, | old mill (now re-opened), where we heard 
while the other half suspected that he was | of a certain miller from this part who had 


— Se 


a candidate for the vacant place. At that | 
time the present consul had not received his | 
appointment, and was more at liberty to 
join in recreations with the writer. We | 
fished with ill success in various ponds, and | 
laid the blame to the boats we used. We 
therefore built one, despite the jeers of the 
villagers, who sneered at our incompetency, | 
and yet were glad enough to go with us 
when The Ripple had proved a success. This 
boat was trundled about from one pond to | 
another upon a cart fastened to the rear axle | 
of our buggy, and in this manner we 0cca- | 
sionally had something to show after a day’s | 
fishing. Most of the time, however, we had 
only “fisherman’s luck”—our hooks would 
not tempt—and then we called it boating. 
Our trout-fishing, although not so fre- | 


been elected to the Provincial Legislature. 
Seeking to better the condition of his craft, 
he declared that the miller’s toll (one-tenth) 
was so small that no one could manage to 
live upon it. He therefore proposed a law— 
which remains to this day—making the toll 
one-twelfth! 

The trade of all this section has decreased 
amazingly since duties have been reduced in 
the United States, and the merchants sigh 
for the good old days of “the war,” and the 
familiar presence of the bounty-jumpers. 

The old houses have an air of dignity and 
comfort which breathes of better days. But 
now there is no ambition, no desire for im- 
provement, no taste for reading. Few books 


are visible ; the daily news concerning their 


own country interests them little, and of 


quent, was more satisfactory. Shielded by | the great world outside they know nothing. 


our wagon umbrella (for the rough roads 
will not allow buggy-tops), we drove to the 


foot of “The Pinnacle.” One brook in par- | 


ticular was well stocked with trout; but at 


night we never knew whether or no we | 


Drunken brawls and bar-room loafing fill 
| the streets with neglected children; and so 
one generation of illiterate, unkempt idlers 
succeeds another. 

Old Trinity Church is the most interest- 


| 
| 


should pay duty on the fish, as the brook | ing building in Frelighsburg. It was erect- 
runs alternately on either side of the bound- | ed in 1809, and, next to the cathedral at 
ary line. This line is marked once in a mile | Quebec, is the oldest Church of England ed- 
and at every road crossing by a small iron | ifice in the Province. Notices of sale are 
monument, and through the woods there is | still posted upon the doors of this parish 
a cléaring a rod wide. This parallel of 45° | church—out of the way of all publicity dur- 
is marked through the fields by a substan- ing the week. Even upon the Sabbath very 
tial fence, upon which we would often pause | few climb the hill to hear the eloquent rec- 
while climbing, sing patriotic songs, and try | tor or to assist in the usual village gossip. 
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To a stranger the interior is full of interest. ' 


The high square pews, placed at every angle | | 


to the pulpit; the long lines of stove-pipe, | 


relieved by occasional tin pails to catch the | 
pyroligneous acid; the huge stoves, one at | 
the rear, the other in a widening of the broad | 
aisle; the wood-pile, occupying three pews 
not in use; and the old windows of seven | 
by nine glass—these, together with the mod- | 
ern organ and chandelier, all show that a 
New England meeting-house can be adapted | 
to the needs of the Church of England. The | 
doors have been removed from pews which | 
are considered free; otherwise the room is 
unchanged since the venerable Bishop Stew- 
art became the first rector of this parish. 


We have often peered over the back of the | | 
pew in front of us, and looked up and around | 


at the interior; nor could we ever decide 
what name to call it, for the architecture is 
of a kind all its own. And while we were 
musing the ringing of the small, sweet-toned | 
bell would shake us back again to conscious- 
ness. 

Southward from Dunham and Frelighs- 
burg, close upon the line, is the highest 
peak among these hills. “The Pinnacle” | 
lies where three water-sheds meet—the Pike | 
to the west, the Missisquoi to the east, and | 
the Yamaska to the north. From the sum- 
mit, as a central point, we can best obtain a 
general view of the country we have already 
passed through, and of the small portion yet 
unexplored by us. The Green Mountain 
spurs are at our feet on all sides, and the | 
Green Mountains themselves rise higher and | 

higher toward the| 
south, until they form | 
a horizon beyond 
{ which all water runs | 
away from us. Lake | 
Champlain (fifteen 
miles distant) seems | 
but a step, and back | 











dacks, with Mount) 
Marcy towering over | 
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ENGLISH OHURCH, FRELIGUSBURG. 
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INTERIOR OF ENGLISH CHUROH. 


all. The White Mountains show us the 
summits of Washington and Lafayette. To 
the east are the lofty peaks which line the 
Memphremagog basin, and hide that lake 
from our view, while over their heads the 
confines of the St. Francis Valley bound the 
horizon. We look up the long Missisquoi 
Valley where we are yet to go, then down, 
in all directions, into the numerous ponds 
which receive the purest spring water in the 
land; and we soon realize that all these 
towns have immense water-power for the 
manufacture of lumber, woolen goods, and 
paper. Just at the foot of the hills, and bor- 
dering on the French seigniories, lies Stan- 
bridge ; beyond is West Farnham, with sixty 
feet fall of water within its limits. Still far- 
ther on are the extensive peat beds and low 
miasmatic country which make St. Johns so 
unhealthy a place for residence. Montreal 
Mountain is plainly visible, and if the day is 
clear the city itself can be seen at a distance 
of fifty miles. Those isolated mountains of 


of it are the Adiron-| the French Country appear even more may 


jestic than when we firstsaw them; for now 
instead of other mountains they have the 
plain itself for a background. In fact, our 
range of vision is much more extended, for 
we are a thousand feet higher than Montreal 
Mountain. On descending we pass by Dun- 
ham Pond, and at length reach the village 
of that name. Here and at other points you 
will notice the cheese factories. Their prod- 
| ucts are largely exported, and, with Upper 
| Canada bacon, form the ballast of out-going 
| steamers; on the return voyage their place 
| is supplied with coal for blacksmiths’ use in 
this region. To the eastward of Dunham is 
Sweetsburg; here we cross the Southeastern 
Counties Railway as it winds among the hills 
| toward Newport, Vermont. 
| We pass through Knowlton, and in the 
| hills beyond we see mines of iron, copper, 
| slate, soap-stone, chromium, and antimony. 
| None of them is worked on a large scale, and 
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many of them have 
been abandoned. 
Some miles north- 
ward are the most 
profitable copper 
mines in the Prov- 
ince. These “Hun- 
tington Mines” are 
worked on a very 
large scale, and 
their product is 
shipped to Boston. 
From Knowlton to 
South Bolton ex- 
tends a wilderness. 
Small bears have 
been seen, foxes are 
often killed, and the 
trout brooks yield 
up their treasures. 
Without any notice 
storms come upon 
us over the hills, 
which never allow 
the horizon to drop 
below 45°. This 
wild road is almost 
the only one over 
which smuggling is 
successfully carried 
on, the rest of the 
border being more 
closely watched. 
Imagine a hotel lo- 
cated here, a large 
New England house, 
with two-story ve- 
randas extending 
across the front and 
ends! In true Cana- 
dian style, stoves in the partitions heat two 
rooms at once; the long pipes heat the rooms 
above, and extend through floors and ceil- 
ings regardless of length or displacement 
of furniture. This is the fashionable water- 
ing-place known as “Sol Green’s.” “The 
Springs” are two miles off in the Missisquoi 
Valley, and near the pass which breaks 
through thé Bolton Mountains, and gives 
access to Lake Memphremagog. 


MISSISQUOI VALLEY AND PASS IN THE BOLTON MOUNTAINS, 





| “White Hills” of New Hampshire. 
| siderable part of the original range, however, 
| makes a detour to the west and south before 










IIl.—LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 


The range of Notre Dame Mountains, 
which commences at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, follows the southern bank of that 
river at a distance of from twenty to fifty 
miles, and after forming the western bound- 
ary between the State of Maine and the 
Province of Quebec, loses itself among the 
A con- 


entering the States, and forms a part of the 
great Alleghany range, the Green Mountains 
being the connecting link. Still farther to 
the east there lies a tract of country bound- 
ed east and west by the separate ranges above 


| noted, and extending north to where they 


meet, thus forming a triangle, each side of 
which is fifty miles in length. The lofty 
ridge npon the western shore of Lake Mem- 
phremagog is the boundary in that direction, 
and separates the two parts of the “ South- 
eastern Counties.” The basin of the lake 
and the valleys of the Massawippi and St. 
Francis are now under consideration. The 
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actly opposite direc- 
tions, they form at 
a right angle (like 
the letter T) the en- 
larged St. Francis, 
which flows to the 
northwest until it 
reaches the St. Law- 
rence, 

The Grand Trunk 
Railway crosses the 
broad plains from 
both Montreal and 
Quebec. The june- 
tion is at Richmond, 
whence the road as- 
cends the valley of 
the St. Francis and 
a tributary until the 
line is reached, and 










































































the “ Bishop’s College.” 


MAP OF LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 


confluence of these rivers is at Lenoxville, | da.” 


where they bound the valuable property of | (“Beautiful Water”), but we know it as Lake 
Coming from ex-|Memphremagog. The scenery of this lake 





then proceeds through the Connecticut and 
Androscoggin valleys to Portland. 

In the early part of this century a short- 
er road than had before existed was opened 
toward Boston from Quebec. It was call- 
ed “ Craig’s Road,” and was opened by the 
military authorities along the Upper St. 
Francis Valley, thence across and down the 
thickly wooded banks of the Chaudiere, 
past its picturesque islands and sparkling 
rapids, to its mouth near Quebec. The 
source of this river is Lake Megantic, close 
upon the borders of Maine, where the St. 
Francis Indians still inhabit the wilderness. 
The various smaller tributaries of these 
larger streams generally rise in some high- 
land lake, and furnish abundant water-pow- 
er before they reach the plain. The Mas- 
sawippi River also rises in a lake of that 
name, which, although only nine miles in 
length, yields a greater variety of fish than 
any other lakein this region. But the finest 
stream for fly-fishing is the Magog River, 
which in its brief course of seventeen miles 
falls hundreds of feet, and empties into the 
St. Francis at Sherbrooke, thus giving un- 
limited water-power to that “metropolis of 
the eastern townships,” which has a popu- 
lation of 4500. By special act this stream 
is closed to fishermen from June 25 to Octo- 
ber 15, but romantic scenery and frequent 
rapids furnish admirable studies for the :es- 
thetic tourist. The tramp becomes doubly 
interesting by the addition of a fishing-rod, 
for, in a region abounding in surprises and 
deep trout holes, this stream excels all oth- 
ers. A widening of the river at the middle 
part of its course is dignified with the name 
of Little Magog Lake, and here trout of five 
pounds are frequently taken. 

As the Magog River is the finest in all 
this part, so its source, being corresponding- 
ly beautiful, is called the “ Geneva of Cana- 
The Indians called it Mem-plow-bouque 
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“THE RIPPLE.” 














had often been described to us as only ex- 
celled by that of Lake George. 
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! 
| tel, Knowlton Landing. Tuck is a very use- 








We had just dined on trout, at Tuck’s Ho- 


Our cruise extended into every cove, and | ful member of society. He is hotel-keeper, 
made the shores as familiar to us as to the | store-keeper, postmaster, and her Majesty’s 


natives. An enlarged duck boat of our own 
manufacture was our constant companion. 
The Ripple had been used on various ponds 
in the interior west of the lake before she 
was trundled on a cart to Knowlton Landing, 
and plunged into the bright waters of Sar- 
geant’s Bay. The sides of this boat were of 
thin ash; the bottom was flat, and the ends 
and sides were so protected by a deck that a 
small sail could be used. A vermilion edge, 
dividing the gray exterior from the white 
interior, brightened the effect of the whole. 
Passengers (never more than four) were so 
disposed upon movable benches as to best 
trim the boat, while, thanks to good work- 
manship and plenty of white-lead, no leak 
was possible. 

In this manner we combined both pleas- 
ure and instruction, being content with two 
meals a day, and welcoming exposure to all 
kinds of weather. 





customs preventive officer all in one, and 
his little corner room at the brick hotel is 
a curiosity shop. Over the small cupboard 
door which secures the three bottles com- 
prising the bar is a card with this illus- 
trated rebus, “I am as dry as a fish.” The 
stranger who reads this aloud is at once 
asked by those present, “Then why don’t 
you treat?” At the other end of the shelv- 
ing a space corresponding to the bar is used 
for the post-office. There are six pigeon- 
holes, only two of which are in use. The 
mail from the interior is brought by “Old 
Coons” in his buggy, and a boy crosses the 
lake with the mail from the east. The boy 
stops to fish, and “ Old Coons” stops to talk ; 
they intend an exchange, and sometimes 
they effect it, but this daily service is not 
reliable. What are three or four letters 


daily to the pleasure or profit of the mail 
carriers ? 
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— is ample compensa- 


tion for the diffi- 
culty of captur- 
ing him. The In- 


dians had left these 
shores long before 
the whites came. 
The earlier settlers 
would have starved 
had it not been for 
the plentiful supply 
of these “lunge,” 
which could then be 
caught all along the 
shore. Now they are 
seldom caught away 
from the deep holes 
in this central part 
of the lake. Their 
average weight 
perhaps four pounds, 
but sometimes one 
of ten times that 
weight is taken. 
We will now 
cross to the hamlet 
of Georgeville, and 
thence drive to 
the “Model Farm- 
house,” situated (in- 
definitely) upon the 
» eastern shore. The 
Model Farm-house 
affords delicious cof- 
fee, real cream, beau- 


is 





tiful bread, fine 
meats, and fresh 
vegetables. ‘This 








Let the reader now carefully look at the 
map on page 342, At the left is a fine view 
he up Sargeant’s Bay, where the trolling line 
1) i will furnish many a fine string of pickerel. 
ay In fact, it is worth while to let the spoon play 
i ) almost any where in these waters. Directly 
i} | in front of us is the promontory known as 
: 

: 
' 





Gibraltar. Heavy underbrush covers the 
steep sides, and the summit is guarded by a 
blackberry thicket six feet high. A seram- 
ble through all this is well repaid by a com- 
prehensive view of the lake. From this 
point we cross diagonally toward George- 
ville. The professional fishermen on our 
way thither declare that they have “ poor 
luck.” Did ever fishermen give any other 
‘if reply? Let us try our hand. We can not 
aie use the ordinary hooks and lines; we must 
take the heavy hook made only by the 
blacksmiths hereabouts, and let down 100 
feet or more of line. We must also keep an- 
i gling with the bait, and even then old fish- 
il * ermen find it an advantage at times to 
change the same, so dainty a fish is the mus- 
kallonge. But his fine flavor when served 
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GIBRALTAR POINT, FROM BELMERE. 





is very exceptional,” 
you will say. Of 
course it is, and so 
the exact location shall not be revealed, 
else, by engaging the place first, you might 
deprive us of another summer’s enjoyment. 
By all means let us again have the benefit 
of the grand view from our windows. Al- 
most directly opposite the outline of the 
lofty Elephantis gives rise to its name. 
Our boat is kept in the cove just at hand. 
Beyond, to the left, a long tongue of land 
projects, generally known as Allan’s Point. 
The hundred acres of its surface have been 
finely improved, and the whole forms “ Be)- 
mere,” the summer residence of Sir Hugh 
Allan, of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Just over the Point is Molson’s Island; and 
overshadowing all, yet in the distance, is 
the Owl’s Head. This mountain rises ab- 
ruptly 2500 feet, and is the grandest of all 
the objects of interest which line these 
shores. 

So precipitous are the sides of this mount- 
ain that it seems as if one could step directly 
into the lake, or at any rate hurl a stone, and 
thereby disturb the placid surface which lies 
700 feet above the sea. From the village 
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of Magog to Newport, 
in Vermont (thirty 
miles), almost every 
square rod of the lake 
isin sight. Large isl- 
ands are merely rafts, 
steamers are  toy- 
boats, occupants of 
fishing boats are 
scarcely perceptible 
without a — glass. 
Luncheon over, we 
sit down among the 
huge boulders on this 
height, and study the 
symbols of Masonry 
which are painted 
upon their smoother 
sides; for here is held 


an annual communi- “MODEL FARM-HOUSE.” 


cation by the Golden 





Rule Lodge of Stanstead on the Queen’s | laden with pocket barometers and the like, 
birthday, May 24; guards are so placed thus throwing our rustic party entirely in 


that intrusion is impossible. We hear the | the shade. 


happy voices of another party of adven- The path down the mountain ends at the 
turers. They are from Montreal, and come | Mountain House, a summer resort. Here is 


ELEPHANT MOUNTAIN, FROM SKINNER'S CAVE. 





also a landing for 
the steamer, and a 
little to the north is 
Blue Point, a spur 
“of the mountain. 
Between these two 
points lies a cove 
with a beach of sand 
and shingle. Here 
are boats for cross- 
ing the lake to the 
islands upon which 
are Skinner's Cave 
and Balance Rock. 
From within the 
cave we have a fine 
view of Elephant 
Mountain. 

But our own boat 
is waiting at the 
cove; we have eight 
mniles to row, and the 
wind has now risen, 
and is against us. A 
single pair of oars 
must do the work, 
and strong arms 
which have worn 
the green of Dart- 
mouth and the blue 
of Yale are equal to 
the contest. The 
goal is reached by 

* seven o’clock, and 
the Model Farm- 
house supplies the 
wants of three hun- 
gry young men. 
Hereafter we must 
carefully watch the 
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SAILING WITIL THE WIND-BAGS. 


time, and not be governed by the long twi- 
lights, which frequently permit the reading 
of newspapers until nine o’clock. Any delay, 
however, on such evenings will be rewarded 
by the sight of a gorgeous sunset. At that 
hour the lake has composed itself for the 
night. The purple tints of the Elephant 
and Owl’s Head are mirrored upon its sur- 
face, while over beyond them all the bright- 
ness of the western sky shows where are 
held captive the struggling rays of the 
summer’s sun. Nor are they all released 
until far into the night; and when the last 
one has departed, only three hours pass be- 
fore the opposite horizon is aglow with the 
light of a new-born 

day. Wecan almost 

say that this region 

is an empire upon 

which the sun never 

sets; for all night 

long are visible the 

wonders of the au- 

rora to those who 

can resist the sleep- 

inviting coolness of 

the air. 

But come with us 
to Magog, only ten 
miles to the north. 
We shall be gone 
only three days, and 
shall see no one. It 
threatens rain, but 
our wardrobe can 
not be spoiled. We 
have the favoring 
breeze which we so 
much desired. The 
Ripple is laden with- 
the camera and fish- 
ermen’s furnishings, 
and off we go. The 
wind increases to 
a hurricane. We 
dodge the frequent 
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showers by running 
the boat ashore and 
creeping under the 
bushes. Occasionally 
a lull of the storm 
allows us to bail out 
the craft, and again 
to fly before the wind. 
So great is the force 
of the breeze, and so 
high are the white- 
caps, that we do not 
dare to spread the 
sail; but the “ wind- 
bags” take us along 
at a very rapid rate, 
and Magog is at last 
reached, just before 
supper. 
The next day was 
|cloudy, but in the afternoon the sun came 
out, and the camera was pointed at Mount 
Orford, only four miles to the west. Beau- 
tiful shadows flitted across the picture, and 
were reflected upon the sketch-book within 
the instrument. 
| Our sports were numerous. Early rising 
‘and adroit use of the trolling-line sometimes 
| were successful in placing a fine pickerel 
upon the breakfast-table. Then we rowed 
to the landing of the steamer to ogle the 
latest arrivals, to hear the news, and to see 
the fine strings of fish which were there of- 
| fered for sale. Then we dined on fish served 
‘in every possible style. “ Fish diet for brain- 





MOUNT ORFORD, MAGOG RIVER, FROM MAGOG. 
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ALLAN’S POLNT, MOLSON’S ISLAND, AND OWL’S 
HEAD, FROM GRORGEVILLE HILL. 


workers,” was the ery from pleasure- 
seekers whose hardest work was to roll 
ten-pins, and whose intellectual efforts 
were put forth mainly to reduce the ex- 
traordinary score of the ladies. Long 
drives over the hills, with reading and 
music, occupied the evenings. One morn-| Model Farm-house. The morning was rath- 
ing, in the presence of us all, a member of | er cold and foggy, but the mist soon lifted, 
the party lost his balance, and splashed into | and revealed the beautiful day which such 
the water. Of course it was mortifying to} a morning always insures in this climate. 
be upset; but to be upset in a foot of water, | Our load was heavy for two horses, and so 
and not to get wet all over, was even more | we proceeded slowly but pleasantly, arriving 
trying. The next day the youngest of our | at the church as the service was half over. 
party slipped from a plank and wet herself | The usual congregation (about twenty) re- 
much more thoroughly. | sponded to the eloquent appeals from the 
The following day was Sunday, and we| pulpit, and nobly placed about one dollar in 
all met with an accident. There was to be | pennies on the contribution plate. 
no service in the church at Magog. Had| After taking our carriage and driving a 
there been service, it would have offered no | mile we began to descend the southern slope 
attractions to us. So said those who knew | of Georgeville Hill. Just here is the best 
whereof they spake. We therefore deter- | of scenic effects to be seen, and such another 
mined to attend service at the English | view is not to be had from any other point 
chureh in Georgeville, and then dine at the | on the eastern shore. With admirable judg- 
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OAPTAIN WRIGHT. 


ment a banker of Montreal has placed his 
summer residence upon this ridge, and as 
close to the water as the bluff will allow. 
His grounds extend to the cove we have be- 
fore spoken of, and terminate in a point cor- 
responding to Allan’s Point upon the farther 
side. We were in sight of this cove, and 
over beyond it were Molson’s Island, and 
the Owl’s Head upon the opposite shore. All 
this we were enjoying, when suddenly the 
forward axle broke, and before a scream 
could be uttered there was a promiscuous 
heap of humanity in the ditch. Recovering 
from the surprise, we were thankful that no 
one had been injured. Luckily the Model 


of his life hung upon the walls, and quaint 
| vases and curiously wrought bits of porce- 
| lain gave an Oriental air to the apartment. 
| He amused us by producing several French 
| books, very large, and some hundreds of 
years old; and while we looked through the 
| heavy tomes and examined the rude wood- 
| cuts, he kept up a running dissertation upon 
| their merits. We were entertained in true 
English style likewise, and were so well 
pleased with our reception that we repeated 
the visit, and found the captain as genial 
and cordial as before. 

So the days at Magog slipped by, and 
two weeks scarcely contained the trip orig- 
inally limited to three days. So pleasant 
have been the hours spent in Magog that all 
are loath to have the party broken up. The 
small boat is therefore placed on board the 
steamer, and we are all off for Newport. 
This lower end of the lake is much narrow- 
er than at any other part, the continuous 
lines of beach showing that it is also the 
most shallow. We pass Ward’s Island, 
round Gibraltar Point, and are again at 
Knowlton Landing. Again we pass by the 
ancient fishermen, who choose this central 
spot because it is the deepest, and now from 
Georgeville wharf notice the Elephant. His 
outline is here seen to perfection, although 
we have noticed all the way up that there 





Farm-house was in sight, and there was/is very little change in his appearance: a 
waiting for us the most sumptuous repast. | grand old mountain, and within the clefts 


The want of a wagon was easily supplied,|on his sides are brooks and small ponds 


and the return was made in a much more 
comfortable convey- 
ance than the one 
which broke down. 
Just across the end 
of the lake, almost 
under the shadow of 
the mountain, is the 
residence of Captain 
Wright. From the 
hotel windows we 
had noticed the long 
line of buildings, and 
had wished that we 
might see the owner 
of “the ranch.” So 
on one of our expe- 
ditions we crossed 
over and took the 
captain by storm. 
He was pleased, and 
with great attention 
showed us through 
his garden and or- 
chard; then he bade 
us enter the house, 
all the time giving 
us bits of his history, 
for he had been a 
captain in the East 
India service. Me- 
mentoes of that part 


| abounding in trout. There are several land- 


BLUE POINT, MOUNT ORFORD, AND ALLAN’S POINT, FROM THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 
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ings on the western 
bank close under the 
lofty ridge, but upon 
the opposite bank Y 
the only landing is J 
at Georgeville, which / 
is the only village on 
either hand as we 
proceed up the lake. 
The places before 
mentioned come 
within range of our 
vision, the Model 
Farm-house includ- 
ed. At Allan’s Point 
the lake bends, and 
we have a view in 
both directions. 
Soon the magnif- 
icent Owl’s Head 
hangs over us, and 
we are beneath its 
dark shadow for 
nearly an_ hour. 
Then we pass Skin- 
ner’s Cave, where 
the bold smuggler 
of that name lived 
and died. Numbers 
of small islands ap- 
pear and disappear 
as the steamer hugs the western shore. 
The largest of all contains but 100 acres, 
and is called Province Island. Through it 
runs the boundary line, which can readily 
be distinguished on the shore. The waters 
broaden, and the eastern shore becomes 
more flat. Stanstead Plain is visible at a 
distance of five miles. Bear Mountain 
comes in view on the right. Then New- 
port appears, and is soon reached, after 
passing Farrant’s and Indian points. Here 
the large hotel gives opportunity for more 
display than we care for, but at the same 


time affords a variety, when enjoyed as one | 











FARRANT’S POINT, BEAR MOUNTAIN, AND OwL’s HEAD, FROM NEWPORT. 


attractive. The steamer passes close to the 
farther shore, and the passengers see these 
islands only in the distance. 

The pure mountain air is conducive to 
sleep, and, more than all, the locality is se- 
eure from the intrusion of any who might 
prove uncongenial. The shores of these isl- 
ands are of greenstone and slate; the strata 
of the latter are thrown about with every 
imaginable dip, and often rest upon boulders 
of the former. Rugged pines spring from 
the solid rock, with no nourishment save 
that afforded through an occasional cleft, 
and the rocky nature of the shores is varied 


a 


seotlteier cone alec: 


of many pleasures in and about Memphre- | by small beaches overhung with the maple 
magog. Choice music delights us through | and birch. From the Twin Sisters we pro- 
the evening, and we forget all care as we | ceed to Province Island, and thence to the 
drop off to sleep With one of Strauss’s dreamy | Mountain House. Then crossing over to the 
waltzes in our ears. other shore, we pass the summer residences 

The early morning train breaks up the|of Judge Day and Mr. Molson. There are 
party. The Ripple is launched, and a favor- | only four such places of enjoyment and rec- 
ing breeze sends us toward Georgeville. The reation along the whole thirty miles which 
view of the lake from Newport, although | measure the extreme length of this lake, 
extensive, is not satisfactory, so little of its| and all these four belong to residents of 
surface being visible by reason of the many | Montreal. We are satisfied that the whole 
points which push themselves out from ei-| eastern shore would be filled with like beau- 
ther shore. From Prospect Hill the finest ty if only these waters were of easier access 
view is had; but as we proceed in our boat, | from that city. A railroad from Waterloo to 
and pass these points, there is opened to us | Sherbrooke will soon pass through Magog, 
a broader and more complete view. The | and thus furnish the missing link. Then 
lake is here very much wider than the av-| we predict a grand and glorious future for 


erage (which is perhaps two miles), and this 
extra width is toward the eastern shore. 


Several of the larger islands are in this en- | 
| days of the early fall. Before the leaves 


largement, the Twin Sisters being the most 





Memphremagog. 
At length these long glorious days of mid- 
summer are followed by the ever-shortening 
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have an opportunity to wither they are 
touched with mild frosts, and give forth ev- 
ery hue of the rainbow. The heat of the 
September sun warns them that they have 
not long to stay, therefore they strive to ex- 
cel in vivid colors and exquisite tints. In 


this they succeed; and all will admit that | 


this season here far surpasses even the un- 
usual brilliancy of a New England autumn. 
Now we must prepare to depart before the 


melancholy days shall come in earnest. The 
| Ripple is placed upon her cart, and is left 
| upon the wharf at Georgeville to be trans- 
ported thence to the interior. She has proved 
a true friend in all our wanderings, and per- 
haps we may have her company again at 
some future time. With a parting look at 
| the Elephant and the Owl’s Head, we drive 
| over the hills, and at Stanstead take our de- 
| parture for a more genial clime. ~ 





TROUT-FISHING. 


’Tis twenty years. Do you remember 
When, boy and girl, we stole the skiff, 
And went a-fishing one September? 
The lake so clear, it was as if, 
Upborne on love’s delicious leaven, 
We floated in a pure mid-heaven, 
With clouds of lilies for a border. 
The fragrant summer seemed to ache 
In blossom for dear passion’s sake, 
Excessive with its sweet disorder. 

In you, too, was that fond distress 
Of flush and fear and happiness, 
Caresses by caress unhanded, 

Till, fingers mated on the reel, 

I thought the very trout could feel 


His double spoil was caught and landed. 


Alas! that love which we remember, 
Blush-ripe as all those wanton weeds, 
Should be a blossom of September, 
Born guiltless of the promise seeds— 


Sweet dying things, whose oniy duty 
Is clothing life in forms of beauty! 
For though I held you in my arms, 

As full of honey in your charms 

As when the trefoil holds the clover, 
Your fingers, tutored in a thimble, 

In playing trout were found so nimble 
You hooked the fish and cast the lover 


But often, since we slipped the books 

To play for life with baited hooks 

In pools less pure, do I remember 

The fragile blossom of September, 

Born guiltless of the promise seeds— 

A dying thing, whose only duty 

Was clothing life in forms of beauty, 

With heaven above and heaven below it 

Though life bas grown to other needs, 

Our boat lies rotting in the weeds, 

And we can neither raise nor row it. 
WILL WALLACE HARNEY. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DODGE CLUB,” “THE AMERICAN BARON,” ETC. 


YAN 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
EDITH’S NEW FRIEND. 
VERY day Edith and Dudleigh saw more 
and more of one another. Now that the 
crust of reserve was broken through, and 
something like intimacy had been reached, 


the sick man’s apartment was the most | 


natural place for each to seek. It came at 
last that the mornings and afternoons were 
no longer allotted. to each exclusively, but 
while one watched, the other would often be 
present. In the evenings especially the two 
were together there. 

The condition in which Dalton was de- 
manded quiet, yet needed but little direct 
attention. It was only necessary that some 
one should be in the room with him. He 
lay, as has been said, in a state of stupor, 
and knew nothing of what was going on. It 
was only necessary for those who might be 
with him to give him, from time to time, the 
medicines that had been prescribed by the 
physicians, or the nourishment which nature 
demanded. Apart from this there was little 
now to be done. 

While Edith and Dudleigh were thus to- 
gether, they were naturally dependent exclu- 
sively upon one another. This association 
seemed not unpleasant to either of them; 
every day it gained a new charm; and at 
length both came to look forward to this as 
the chief pleasure of their lives. For Edith 
there was no other companion than Dudleigh 
in Dalton Hall with whom she could asso- 





ciate on equal terms; he had strong claims 
now on her confidence, and even on her grat- 
itude ; and while he was thus the only one 
to whom she could look for companionship, 
she also bore the same relation to him. 
There was something in the look and in 
the manner of Dudleigh in these interviews 
which might have moved a colder nature 
than that of Edith. Whenever he entered 
and greeted her, his face was overspread by 
a radiant expression that spoke of joy and 
delight. Whenever they met, his face told 
all the feelings of his heart. Yet never in 
any way, either by word or act, did he ven- 
ture upon any thing which might not have 
been witnessed by all the world. There 
was something touching in that deep joy of 
his which was inspired simply by her pres- 
ence, and in the peace and calm that came 


over him while she was near. Elsewhere it 


was different with him. Whenever she had 
seen his face outside—and that had been oft- 
en, for she had often seen him riding or walk- 
ing in front of the windows—-she had marked 


| how care-worn and sad its expression was ; 
| she had marked a cloud of melancholy upon 


his brow, that bore witness to some settled 
grief unknown to her, and had read in all the 
lineaments of his features the record which 
some mysterious sorrow had traced there. 
Yet in her presence all this departed, and the 
eyes that looked on her grew bright with 
happiness, and the face that was turned to- 
ward her was overspread with joy. Could 
it be any other than herself who made this 
change? 


There was something in the manner of this * 


man toward her which was nothing less than 
adoration. The delicate grace of his address, 
the deep reverence of his look, the intona- 
tions of his voice, tremulous with an emo- 
tion that arose from the profoundest depths 
of his nature, all bore witness to this. For 
when he spoke to her, even about the most 
trifling things, there was that in his tone 
which showed that the subject upon which 
he was speaking was nothing, but the one 
to whom he was speaking was allin all. He 
stood before her like one with a fervid na- 
ture, intense in its passion, and profound in 
all its emotion, who under a calm exterior 


| concealed a glow of feeling which burned in 


his heart like a consuming fire—a feeling 
that was kept under restraint by the force 
of will, but which, if freed from restraint but 
for one moment, would burst forth and bear 
down all before it. 

Weeks passed away, but amidst all the in- 
timacy of their association there never ap- 
peared the slightest attempt on his part to 
pass beyond the limits which he had set for 








































































himself. Another man under such cireum- 
stances might have ventured upon some- 
thing like a greater familiarity, but with 
this man there was no such attempt. After 
all their interviews he still stood in spirit 
at a distance, with the same deep reverence 
in his look, and the same profound adoration 
in his manner, regarding her as one might 
regard a divinity. 
off, yet like a worshiper—far off, as though 
he deemed that divinity of his inaccessible— 
yet none the less did his devotion make it- 
self manifest. All this was not to be seen 
in his words, but rather in his manner, in 
the expression of his face, and in the atti- 
tude of his soul, as it became manifest to her 
whom he adored. 

For she could not but see it; in matters 
of this sort woman’s eyes are keen; but here 
any one might have perceived the deep de- 
votion of Dudleigh. The servants saw it, 
and talked about it. 
them could not but be visible to her. She 
saw it—she knew it—and what then? Cer- 
tainly it was not displeasing. The homage 
thus paid was too delicate to give offense ; it 
was of that kind which is most flattering to 
the heart, which never grows familiar, but 
is insinuated or suggested rather than ex- 
pressed. 

It was consoling to her lonely heart to see 
one like this, who, whenever she appeared, 
would pass from a state of sadness to one of 
happiness; to see his eloquent eyes fixed 





““THERE WAS THE HISS OF SOMETHING SCORCHING.”—[SEE PAGE 356.] 


For Dudleigh stood afar | 


What was plain to} 
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| upon her with a devotion beyond words; to 
| hear his voice, which, while it spoke the 
|commonplaces of welcome, was yet in its 
tremulous tones expressive of a meaning very 
different from that which lay in the words. 
| Naturally enough, she was touched by this 
| silent reverence which she thus inspired; and 
as she had already found cause to trust him, 
so she soon came to trust him still more. 
She looked up to him as one with whom she 
| might confer, not only with reference to her 
| father, but also with regard to the conduct 
|of the estate. Thus many varied subjects 
| grew up for their consideration, and gradu- 
| ally the things about which they conversed 
grew more and more personal. Beginning 
| with Mr. Dalton, they at last ended with 
| themselves, and Dudleigh on many occa- 
sions found opportunity of advising Edith 
on inatters where her own personal interest 
| or welfare was concerned. 
Thus their intimacy deepened constantly 
| from the very necessities of their position. 
Then there was the constant anxiety which 
| each felt and expressed about the health of 
| the other. Each had urged the other to give 
| up the allotted portion of attendance. This 
| had ended in both of them keeping up that 
| attendance together for a great part of the 
|time. Nevertheless, the subject of one an- 
other’s health still remained. Dudleigh in- 
sisted that Edith had not yet recovered, 
| that she was nothing better than a conva- 
| lescent, and that she ought not to risk such 
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close confinement. Edith, on the contrary, 
insisted that she was able to do far more, 
and that the confinement was injuring him 
far more than herself. On one occasion she 
asked him what he thought would become 
of her if he too became ill, and the care of 
the two should thus devolve upon her. 

At this remark, which escaped Edith in 
the excitement of an argument about the 
interesting subject of one another’s health, 
Dudleigh’s face lighted up. He looked at 
her with an expression that spoke more 
than words could tell. Yet he said nothing. 
He said nothing in words, but his eyes spoke 
an intelligible language, and she could well 
understand what was thus expressed. 

What was it that they said? 

O loved! and O adored beyond weak 
words! O divinity of mine! they said. If 
death should be the end of this, then such 
death would be sweet, if I could but die in 
your presence! O loved and longed for! 
they said. Between us there is an impass- 
able barrier. I stand without; I seek not 
to break through; but even at a distance I 
love, and I adore! 

And that was what Edith understood. 
Her eyes sank before his gaze. They sat in 


silence for a long time, and neither of them 
ventured to break that silence by words. 

At length Dudleigh proposed that they 
should both go out for a short time each day 
together. 


This he had hesitated to do on 
account of Mr. Dalton. Yet, after all, there 
was no necessity for them to be there al- 
ways. Mr. Dalton, in his stupor, was uncon- 
scious of their presence, and their absence 
could therefore make no difference to him, 
either with regard to his feelings or the at- 
tention which‘he received. When Dudleigh | 
made his proposal, he mentioned this also, 

and Edith saw at once its truth. She there- | 
fore consented quite readily, and with a 
gratification that she made no attempt to 
conceal. 

Why should she not? She had known 
enough of sorrow. Dalton Hall had thus 
far been to her nothing else than a prison- 
house. Why should it not afford her some 
pleasure as an offset to former pain? Here 
was an opportunity of obtaining at last some 
compensation. She could go forth into the 
bright free open air under the protection 
of one whose loyalty and devotion had been 
sufficiently proved. Could she hope for any 
pleasanter companion ? 

Thus a new turn took place in the lives 
of these two. The mornings they passed in 
Mr. Dalton’s room, and in the afternoons, ex- 








cept when there was unpleasant weather, 
they went out together. Sometimes they | 
strolled through the grounds, down the lerd- | 
ly avenues, and over the soft sweet mead- 
ows; at other times they went on horseback. | 
The grounds were extensive and beautiful, | 
but confinement within the park inclosure — 
Vor, XLIX.—No. 2%1.—24 


was attended with unpleasant memories, 
and so, in the ordinary course of things, 
they naturally sought the wider, freer world 
outside. 

The country around Dalton Hall was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and rich in all those 
peculiar English charms whose quiet grace 
is so attractive to the refined taste. Edith 
had never enjoyed any opportunity of see- 
ing all this, and now it opened before her 
like anew world. Formerly, during her long 
imprisonment, she had learned to think of 
that outside world as one which was full 
of every thing that was most delightful ; 
there freedom dwelt; and that thought was 
enough to make it fair and sweet to her. So 
the prisoner always thinks of that which 
lies beyond his prison walls, and imagines 
that if he were once in that outer world he 
would be in the possession of perfect hap- 
piness. 

Horseback riding has advantages which 
make it superior to every other kind of ex- 
ercise. On foot one is limited and restrain- 
ed, for progress is slow; and although one 
ean go any where, yet the pedestrian who 
wishes for enjoyment must only stroll. Any 
thing else is too fatiguing. But a small 
space can be traversed, and that only with 
considerable fatigue. In a carriage there is 
ease and comfort; but the high-road forms 
the limit of one’s survey; to that he must 
keep, and not venture out of the smooth 
beaten track. But on horseback all is dif- 
ferent. There one has something of the 
comfort of the carriage and something of 
the freedom of the pedestrian. Added to 
this, there is an exhilaration in the motion 
itself which neither of the others presents. 
The most rapid pace can alternate with 
the slowest; the highway no longer forms 
bounds to the journey ; distance is no obsta- 
cle where enjoyment is concerned; and few 
places are inaccessible which it is desirable 
to see. The generous animal which carries 
his rider is himself an additional element of 
pleasure; for he himself seems to sympa- 
thize with all his rider’s feelings, and to such 
an extent that even the solitary borseman 
is not altogether alone. 

This was the pleasure which Edith was 
now able to enjoy with Dudleigh as her com- 
panion, and the country was one which af- 
forded the best opportunity for such exer- 
cise. Dudleigh was, as has been said, a first- 
rate horseman, and managed his steed like 
one who had been brought up from child- 
hood to that accomplishment. Edith also 
had always been fond of riding; at school 
she had been distinguished above all the 
others for her skill and dash in this respect ; 
and there were few places where, if Dudleigh 
led, she would not follow. 

All the pleasure of this noble exercise was 
thus enjoyed by both of them to the fullest 
extent. There was an exhilaration in it 
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which each felt equally. The excitement 
of the rapid gallop or the full run, the quiet 
sociability of the slow walk, the perfect 
freedom of movement in almost any direc- 
tion, were all appreciated by one as much 
as by the other. Then, too, the country it- 
self was of that character which was best 
adapted to give pleasure. There were broad 
public roads, hard, smooth, and shadowed 
by overarching trees—roads such as are the 
glory of England, and with which no other 
couitry has any that can compare. Then 
there were by-roads leading from one pub- 
lic road to another, as smooth and as shad- 
owy as the others, but far more inviting, 
since they presented greater seclusion and 
scenes of more quiet picturesque beauty. 
Here they encountered pleasant lanes lead- 
ing through peaceful sequestered valleys, 
beside gently flowing streams and babbling 
brooks, where the trees overarched most 
grandly and the shade was most refresh- 
ing. Here they loved best to turn, and move 
slowly onward at a pace best suited to quiet 
observation and agreeable conversation. 
Such a change from the confinement of 
Dalton Hall and Dalton Park was unspeaka- 
bly delightful to Edith. She had no anxiety 
about leaving her father, nor had Dudleigh; 
for in his condition the quiet housekeeper 
could do all that he would require in their 
absence. To Edith this change was more 
delightful than to Dndleigh, since she had 
felt those horrors of imprisonment which he 
had not. These rides through the wide coun- 
try, so free, so unrestrained, brought to her 
a delicious sense of liberty. For the first 
time in many weary months she felt that she 
was her own mistress. She was free, and she 
could enjoy with*the most intense delight 
all the new pleasures of this free and unre- 
strained existence. So in these rides she 
was always joyous, always gay, and even en- 
thusiastic. It was to her like the dawn of 
a new life, and into that life she threw her- 
self with an abandonment of feeling that 
evinced itself in unrestrained enjoyment of 
every thing that presented itself to her view. 
Dudleigh, however, was very different. In 
him there had always appeared a certain re- 
straint. His manner toward Edith had that 
devotion and respect which have already 
been described ; he was as profound and sin- 
cere in his homage and as tender in his loy- 
alty as ever; but even now, under these far 
more favorable circumstances, he did not 
venture beyond the limits of courtesy—those 
limits which society has established and al- 
Ways recognizes. From the glance of his 
eyes, however, from the tone of his voice, and 
from his whole mien, there could be seen the 
deep fervor of his feelings toward Edith; but 
though the tones were often tremulous with 
deep feeling, the words that he spoke seldom 
expressed more than the formulas of polite- 
ness. His true meaning lay behind or be- 
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| neath his words. His quiet manner was 
| therefore not the sign of an unemotional na- 
| ture, but rather of strong passion reined in 
and kept in check by a powerful will, the 
| Sign and token of a nature which had com- 
plete mastery over itself, so that never on 
any occasion could a lawless impulse burst 
forth. 

These two were therefore not uncongenial 
—the one with her enthusiasm, her perfect 
abandon of feeling, the other with his self- 
command, his profound devotion. Their 
tastes were alike. By a common impulse 
they sought the same woodland paths, or di- 
rected their course to the same picturesque 
scenes; they admired the same beauties, or 
turned away with equal indifference from 
the commonplace, the tame, or the prosaic. 
The books which they liked were generally 
the same. No wonder that the change was 
a pleasant one to Edith. These rides began 
to bring back to her the fresh feeling of her 
buoyant school-girl days, and restore to her 
that joyous spirit and that radiant fancy 
which had distinguished her at Plympton 
Terrace. 

Riding about thus every where, these two 
became conspicuous. The public mind was 
more puzzled than ever. Those who main- 
tained that Dudleigh was an impostor felt 
their confidence greatly shaken, and could 
only murmur something about its being 
done “ for effect,” and “to throw dust into 
the eyes of people ;” while those who be- 
lieved in him asserted their belief more 
strongly than ever, and declared that the 
unhappy differences which had existed be- 
tween husband and wife had passed away, 
and terminated in a perfect reconciliation. 


— 


CHAPTER L. 
A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. 


Tuus Dudleigh and Edith found a new 
life opening before them; and though this 
life was felt by both to be a temporary one, 
which must soon come to an end, yet each 
seemed resolved upon enjoying it to the ut- 
most while it lasted. 

On one of these rides a remarkable event 
occurred. 

It chanced that Edith’s horse dropped a 
shoe, and they went slowly to the nearest 
village to have him reshod. They came to 
one before long, and riding slowly through 
it, they reached the farthest end of it, and 
here they found a smithy. 

A small river ran at this end of the village 
across the road, and over this there was a 
narrow bridge. The smithy was built close 
beside the bridge on piles half over the edge 
of the stream. It faced the road, and, stand- 
ing in the open doorway, one could see up 
the entire length of the village. 








Here they dismounted, and found the fe} 
rier. Unfortunately the shoe had been lost, | 
and the farrier had none, so that he had to | 
make one for the occasion. This took up 
much.time, and Edith and Dudleigh strolled 
up and down the village, stood on the bridge, 
and wandered about, frequently returning to | 
the smithy to see how the work was pro- 
gressing. 

The last time they came they found that 
the smith was nearly through his work. 
They stood watching him as he was driving 
in one of the last nails, feeling a kind of in- 
dolent curiosity in the work, when suddenly 
there arose in the road behind them a fright- 
ful outburst of shrieks and cries. The smith 
dropped the horse’s foot and the hammer, 
and started up. Dudleigh and Edith also 
turned by a quick movement to see what it 
might be. 

A terrible sight burst upon them. 

As they looked up the village street, they 
saw coming straight toward them a huge 
dog, which was being pursued by a large 
crowd of men. The animal’s head was bent 
low, his jaw dropped, and almost before they 
fairly understood the meaning of what they 
saw, he had come close enough for them to 
distinguish the foam that dropped from his 
jaws, and his wild, staring, blood-shot eyes. 
In that moment they understood it. In that 
animal, which thus rushed straight toward 
them, and was already so near, they saw one 
of the most terrible sights that can appear 
to the eye of man—a mad dog! 

The smith gave a yell of horror, and sprang 
to a window that looked out of the rear of 
the smithy into the stream. Through this 
he flung himself, and disappeared. 

On came the dog, his eyes glaring, his 
mouth foaming, distancing all his pursners, 
none of whom were near enough to deal a 
blow. They did not seem particularly anx- 
ious to get nearer to him, to tell the truth, 
but contented themselves with hurling 
stones at him, and shrieking and yelling 
from a safe distance in his rear. 





On came the dog. There was no time for 
escape. Quick as thought Dudleigh flung 
himself before Edith. There was no time 
to seize any weapon. He had to face the! 
dog unarmed, in his own unassisted strength. | 
As for Edith, she stood paralyzed with utter | 
horror. 

On came the mad dog, and with a horrible 
snapping howl, sprang straight at Dudleigh. 

But Dudleigh was prepared. As the dog 
sprang he hit straight out at him “from the 
shoulder,” and dealt him a tremendous blow 
on the throat with his clinched fist. The 
blow hurled the animal over and over till 
he fell upon his back, and before he could 
regain his feet, Dudleigh sprang upon him 
and seized him by the throat. 

He was a large and powerful animal. He 
struggled fiercely in the grasp of Duuleigh,4 
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and the struggle was a terrific one. The 
villagers, who had now come up, stood off, 
staring in unspeakable horror, not one of 
them daring to interfere. 

But the terror which had at first frozen 
Edith into stone now gave way to another 
feeling, a terror quite as strong, but which, 


instead of congealing her into inaction, 


roused her to frenzied exertion. Dudleigh’s 
life was at stake! - Terror for herself was 
paralysis to her limbs; terror for him was 
the madness of desperate exertion and 
daring. 

She sprang toward one of the by-standers, 
who had a knife in his hand. This knife 
she snatched from him, and rushed toward 
Dudleigh. The dog was still writhing in 
his furious struggles. Dudleigh was still 
holding him down, and clutching at his 
throat with death-like tenacity. For a mo- 
ment she paused, and then flinging herself 
upon her knees at the dog’s head, she plunged 
the knife with all her strength into the side 
of his neck. 

It was a mortal wound! 

With a last howl, the huge animal relaxed 
his efforts, and in a few moments lay dead 
in the road. 

Dudleigh rose to his feet. There was in 
his face an expression of pain and appre- 
hension. The villagers stood aloof, staring 
at him with awful eyes. No word of con- 
gratulation was spoken. The silerce was 
ominous; it was terrible. Edith was struck 
most of all by the expression of Dudleigh’s 
face, and read there what she dared not 
think of. For a moment the old horror 
which had first seized upon her came upon 
her once more, paralyzing her limbs. She 
looked at him with staring eyes as she knelt, 
and the bloody knife dropped from her 
nerveless hands. But the horror passed, 
and once more, as before, was succeeded by 
vehement action. She sprang to her feet, 
and caught at his coat as he walked away. 

He turned, with downcast eyes. 

“O my God!” she exclaimed, in anguish, 
“vou are wounded—you are bitten—and by 
that—” She could not finish her sentence. 

Dudleigh gave her an awful look. 

“You will die! you will die!” she almost 
screamed. ‘Oh, can not something be done? 
Let me look at your arm. Oh, let me exam- 


| ine it—let me see where it is! Show me— 


tell me what I can do.” 

Dudleigh had turned to enter the smithy 
as Edith had arrested him, and now, stand- 
ing there in the doorway, he gently disen- 
gaged himself from her grasp. Then he 
took off his coat and rolled up his sleeve. 

Edith had already noticed that his coat 
sleeve was torn, and now, as he took off his 
coat, she saw, with unutterable horror, his 
white shirt sleeves red with spots of blood. 
As he rolled up that sleeve she saw the 


marks of bruises on his arm; but it was on’ 
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one place in particular that her eyes were 
fastened—a place where a red wound, fresh- 
ly made, showed the source of the blood 
stains, and told at what a terrible price he 
had rescued her from the fierce beast. He 
had conquered, but not easily, for he had 
carried off this wound, and the wound was, 
as he knew, and as she knew, the bite of a 
mad dog! 

Edith gave a low moan of anguish and 
despair. She took his arm in her hands. 
Dudleigh did not withdraw it. Even at 
that moment of horror it seemed sweet to 
him to see these signs of feeling on her 
part; and though he did not know what it 
was that she had in her mind, he waited, to 
feel for a moment longer the clasp of those 
hands. 

Edith held his arm in her hands, and the 
terrible wound fascinated her eyes with 
horror. It seemed to her at that moment 
that this was the doom of Dudleigh, the 
stamp of his sure and certain death. It 
seemed to her that this mark was the an- 
nouncement to her that henceforth Dud- 
leigh was lost to her; that he must die— 
die by a death so horrible that its horrors 
surpassed language and even imagination, 
and that this unutterable doom had been 
drawn down upon him for her. 

It had been terrible. Out of pleasant 
thoughts and genial conversation and gen- 
tle smiles and happy interchange of senti- 
ment, out of the joy of a glad day, out of 
the delight of golden hours and sunlight 
and beauty and peace—to be plunged sud- 
denly into a woe like this! 

There came to her a wild and desperate 
thought. Only one idea was in her mind— 
to save Dudleigh, to snatch this dear friend 
from the death to which he had flung him- 
self for her sake. Inspired by this sole idea, 
there had come a sudden thought. It was 
the thought of that royal wife’s devotion 
who, when her young husband lay dying 
from the poisoned dagger of an assassin, 
drew the poison from the wound, and thus 
snatched him from the very grasp of death. 
This it was, then, that was in the mind of 
Edith, and it was in her agonized heart at 
that moment to save Dadleigh even as El- 
eanor had saved Edward. 

She bent down her head, till her face was 
close to his arm. 

Dudleigh looked on as in a dream. He 
did not know, he could not even conceive, 
what she had in her heart to do for his sake. 
It would have seemed incredible, had he not 
seen it; nor could he have imagined it, had 
he not been convinced. 

The discovery flashed suddenly, vividly 
across his mind. He recognized in that one 
instant the love, the devotion, stronger than 
death, which was thus manifesting itself in 
that slight movement of that adored one 
by his side. It was a thought of sweetness 


| unutterable, which amidst his agony sent a 
| thrill of rapture through every nerve. 

| It was but for a moment. 

| He gently withdrew his arm. She looked 
| at him reproachfully and imploringly. He 
| turned away his face firmly. 

“Will you leave me for a moment, Miss 
| Dalton ?” said he, in a choking voice. 
| He pointed to the doorway. 

She did not appear to understand him. 
She stood, with her face white as ashes, and 
iooked at him with the same expression. 

“Leave me—oh, leave me,” he said, “for 
one moment! It is not fit for you.” 

She did not move. 

Dudileigh could wait no longer. His soul 
was roused up to a desperate purpose, but 
the execution of that purpose could not be 
delayed. He sprang to the fire. One of 
the irons had been imbedded there in the 
glowing coals. He had seen this in his de- 
spair, and had started toward it, when Edith 
detained him. This iron he snatched out. 
It was at a white heat, dazzling in its glow. 

In an instant he plunged this at the 
wound. A low cry like a muffled groan 
was wrung from the spectators, who watch- 
ed the act with eyes of utter horror. 

There was the hiss of something scorching; 
a sickening smoke arose and curled up about 
his head, and ascended to the roof. But in 
the midst of this Dudleigh stood as rigid as 
Mucius Scevola under another fiery trial, 
with the hand that held the glowing iron 
and the arm that felt the awful torment as 
steady as though he had been a statue fash- 
ioned in that attitude. Thus he finished his 
work. 

It was all over in a few seconds. Then 
Dudleigh turned, with his face ghastly white, 
and big drops of perspiration, wrung out by 
that agony, standing over his brow. He 
flung down the iron. 

At the same moment Edith, yielding alto- 
gether to the horror that had hitherto over- 
whelmed her, fell senseless to the floor. 

By this time some among the crowd had 
regained the use of their faculties, and these 
advanced to offer their services. Dudleigh 
was able to direct them to take Edith to 
some shelter, and while they did so he fol- 
lowed. Edith after some time revived. A 
doctor was sent for, who examined Dud- 
leigh’s arm, and praised him for his prompt 
action, while wondering at his daring. He 
bound it up, and gave some general direc- 
tions. 

Meanwhile a messenger had been sent to 
Dalton Hall for the carriage. Edith, though 
she had revived, hardly felt strong enough 
for horseback, and Dudleigh’s arm was suffi- 
ciently painful to make him prefer as great 
a degree of quiet as possible. When the 


carriage came, therefore, it was with feel- 
ings of great relief that they took their 
|seats and prepared to go back. Nor was 














their journey any the less pleasant from the 
fact that they had to sit close together, side 
by side—a closer union than any they had 
thus far known. It was an eventful day; 
nor was its conclusion the least so. But 
little was said during the drive home. Each 
felt what had been done by the other. Edith 
remembered how Dudleigh had risked the 
most terrible, the most agonizing of deaths 
to save her. Dudleigh, on his part, remem- 
bered that movement of hers, by which she 
was about to take the poison from his wound 
unto herself. The appalling event which 
had occurred had broken down all reserve. 
All was known. Each knew that the other 
was dearer than all the world. Each knew 


that the other loved and was loved ; but yet | 
in the midst of this knowledge there was a | 
feeling of utter helplessness arising from the | 


unparalleled position of Edith. It was a pe- 
culiar and at the same time a perilous one. 

In the eyes of the world these two were 
nothing less than man and wife. In the 
eyes of the law, as Edith feared, she was the 
wife of Leon Dudleigh. 

Now this man was not Leon Dudleigh. 
He was an impostor. Edith did not even 
know that his name was Dudleigh at all. 
She had never asked him the secret of his 
life; he had never volunteered to tell it. 
She did not know what his name really was. 

As an impostor, she knew that he was lia- 
ble to discovery, arrest, and punishment at 
any time. She knew that the discovery of 
this man would endanger herself. His ar- 
rest would involve hers, and she would once 
more be tried for her life, as the murderer 
of the missing man, with the additional dis- 
advantage of having already eluded justice 
by a trick. She was Kable at any moment 
to this, for the missing man was still miss- 
ing, and it would go doubly hard for her, 
since she had aided and abetted for so long 
a time the conspiracy of an impostor. 

Yet this impostor was beyond all doubt a 
man of the loftiest character, most perfect 
breeding, and profoundest self- devotion. 
From the very first his face had revealed to 
her that he had entered upon this conspiracy 
for her sake. And since then, for her sake, 
what had he not done? 

Thus, then, they were both in a position 
of peril. They loved one another passion- 
ately. But they could not possess one an- 
other. The world supposed them man and 
wife, but the law made her the wife of an- 
other, of whom it also charged her with 
being the murderer. Around these two there 
were clouds of darkness, deep and dense, and 
their future was utterly obscure. 

These things were in the minds of both of 
them through that drive, and that evening 
as they walked about the grounds. For 
since their mutual love had all been reveal- 
ed, Dudleigh had spoken in words what he 
had repressed so long, and Edith had con- 
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fessed what had already been extorted from 
her. Yet this mutual confession of love, with 
all its attendant endearments, had not blind- 
ed them to the dangers of their position and 
the difficulties that lay in their way. 

“T can not endure this state of things,” 
said Dudleigh. “For your sake, as well as 
my own, Edith darling, it must be brought 
toanend. I have not been idle, but I have 
waited to hear from those who have put 
themselves on the track of the man from 
whom we have most to dread. One has tried 
to find some trace of Leon; the other is my 
mother. Now I have not heard from either 
of them, and I am beginning to feel not only 
impatient, but uneasy.” 


—_—@—— 


CHAPTER LI. 
IMPORTANT NEWS. 


THE position of Edith and Dudleigh was 
of such a character that further inaction was 
felt to be intolerable, and it was only the 
hope of hearing from those who were already 
engaged in the work that made him capable 
of delaying longer. But several events now 
occurred which put an end to the present 
state of things. 

The first of these was a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of Mr. Dalton. A suc- 
cessful operation performed upon him had 
the result of restoring him to consciousness, 
and after this a general increase of strength 
took place. His intense joy at the sight of 
Edith, and the delight which he felt at her 
presence and the reception of her loving and 
tender care, all acted favorably upon him ; 
and as the sorrow which he had experienced 
had been the chief cause of his prostration, 
so the happiness which he now felt became 
a powerful agent toward restoring him to 
strength. 

The joy of Edith was so great that the 
terror and perplexity of her position ceased 
to alarm her. Her greatest grief seemed 
now removed, for she had feared that her 
father might die without ever knowing how 
deeply she repented for the past and how 
truly she loved him. Now, however, he 
would live to receive from her those tender 
cares which, while they could never in her 
mind atone for the wrongs that she had in- 
flicted upon him, would yet be the means 
of giving some happiness to him who had 
suffered so much. 

A few days after her father’s restoration 
to consciousness Dudleigh received a letter 
of a most important character, and as soon 
as he was able to see Edith during the walks 
that they still took in the afternoon or even- 
ing, he informed her with unusual emotion 
of the fact. 

“She writes,” he concluded, “ that she has 
got at last on the track of Leon.” 
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“Who? Your mother ?” 

“No. Ihave not heard from my mother. 
I mean Miss Fortescue.” 

‘Miss Fortescue ?” repeated Edith, in some 
surprise. 


“Yes,” said Dudleigh. “I did not men- | 








to the trial. But when she came she heard 
that the missing man had returned—and 
saw me, you know.” 

At this extraordinary information Edith 
was silent for some time. 

“Thave often tried to account for it,” said 


tion her before, because I did not know what | she, “ but I could hardly bring myself to be- 
you might think about it. But the fact is, | lieve that this was his work. But now when 


I saw her after the trial was over. She had 
ceme to give important testimony. 
came to see me, and told me all about it. 


|I recall his last words to me, I can under- 
She | stand it, and I am forced to believe it.” 


“His last words to you?” said Dudleigh, 


The information was of the most extraordi- | in an inquiring tone. 


nary kind. It appears that in the course of 


“Yes,” said Edith, with a sigh. “The re- 


her own inquiries she had heard some gossip | membrance of that night is so distressing 
about a long box which head been put off at that I have never felt able to speak of it. 


Finsbury from the train. This was called | 


for by a teamster, who was accompanied by 


Even the thought of what I suffered then 
almost drives me wild; but now—and to 


a Newfoundland dog, who took the box, and | you, Reginald—it is different, and I have 
drove away from Finsbury to Dalton. Now, | strength to speak of it.” 


as no such teamster, or box, or dog, had been | 


As she said this she looked at him ten- 


seen in Dalton, she began to suspect that it | derly, and Reginald folded her in his arms. 


had something to do with the remains found 
in the well, and that this whole matter was 
a malignant scheme of Leon’s to involve 
you or your father, or both, in some calami- 
ty. At any rate, she herself went cautiously 
about, and tried to investigate for herself. 
She had all along felt convinced that Leon 
was alive, and she felt equally convinced 
that he was capable of any malignant act 
for the purpose of wreaking his vengeance 
on you or your father. He had been baffled 
here, and had sworn vengeance. That 
much your father told me before the trial. 
“So Miss Fortescue searched very careful- 
ly, and at length made a very important dis- 
covery. A few miles this side of Finsbury 
there is a grove, through which the Dalton 
Park wall runs. Here she happened to see 
the trace of heavy wheels, and the hedge 
which adjoins thé wall, and is rather thin 
there, seemed to have been broken through, 
so as to form an opening wide enough to ad- 
mit a cart. Struck by this, she followed the 


marks of the wheels into the grove for some | 


distance, until they stopped. Here, to her 
surprise, she saw close by the Dalton Park 
wall an oblong box, just like the one which 
had been described to her. It was empty, 
and had been left here. 

“Now why had it been left here? Miss 
Fortescue felt certain that Leon had brought 
a dead body in that box, that he had taken 
it stealthily into the park, and thrown it 
down into the well, and then, not wishing 
to be seen with such a very conspicuous 
thing as this box, he had left it behind him. 
She also thought that he had managed in a 
secret way to start the rumors that had pre- 
vailed, and to drop some hints, either by 
anonymous letters to the sheriff or other- 
wise, which turned’ their attention to the 
well. She saw at once how important this 
testimony would be in your favor, and there- 
fore saw the Finsbury people who had told 
her of the teamster, and with these she came 





She then began to give an account of that 
eventful night, of her long preparations, her 
suspense, her departure, until that moment 
when she saw that she was pursued. The 
remainder only need be given here. 

She had been right in her conjectures. 
Leon had suspected, or at least had watch- 
ed, and discovered all. The moonlight had 
revealed her plainly as she stole across the 
open area, and when she fled into the woods 
the rustling and crackling had betrayed the 
direction which she had taken. Thus it 
was that Leon had been able to pursue her, 
and his first sneering words as he came up 
to her made her acquainted with her awk- 
wardness. The trees were not so close but 
that her figure could be seen; the moon- 
light streamed down, and disclosed her 
standing at bay, desperate, defiant, with her 
dagger uplifted, and her arm nerved to 
strike. This Leon saw, and being afraid 
to venture close to her, he held aloof, and 
tried to conceal his cowardice in taunts and 
sneers. 

Edith said nothing for some time, but at 
last, seeing that Leon hesitated, she deter- 
mined to continue her flight in spite of him, 
and informed him so. 

Upon this he threatened to set the dog on 
her. 

“He will tear you to pieces,” cried Leon. 
“No one will suspect that I had any thing 
to do with it. Every body will believe that 
in trying to run away you were caught by 
the dog.” 

This threat, however, did not in the least 
alarm Edith. She was not afraid of the dog. 
She had alveady gained the animal’s affec- 
tions by various little acts of kindness. So 
now, in response to Leon’s threats, she held 
out her hand toward the dog and called him. 
The dog wagged his tail and made a few 
steps forward. At this Leon grew infuri- 
ated, and tried to set him at Edith. But 
the dog would not obey. Leon then held 





him, pointing his head toward Edith, and | 
doing all in his power to urge him on. The 
effort, however, was completely useless. | 
Edith, seeing this, hurried away. Leon rush- 
ed after her, followed by the dog, and once 
more she stood at bay, while the same efforts 
were repeated to set the dog at her. This 
was done several times over. At last Leon 
gave the dog a terrible beating. Wild with 
indignant rage at his cowardice, brutality, 
and persistent pursuit, full also of pity for 
the poor animal who was suffering for love 
of her, Edith sprang forward at Leon as 
though she would stab him. Whether she | 
would have done so or not, need not be said; | 
at any rate her purpose was gained, for Leon, | 
with a cry of fear, started back. 

Then standing at a safe distance, he| 
hurled at her the most terrible threats of | 
vengeance. Among all these she remem- 
bered well one expression, which he re-| 
peated over and over. | 

“You’ve threatened my life!” he cried. | 
“My life shall lie at your door, if I have to} 
kill myself.” 

This he said over and over. But Edith} 
did not wait much longer. Once more she | 
started off, and this time Leon did not follow | 
her. That was the last she saw or heard of | 
him. After this she wandered about through 
woods and swamps for a long time, and at | 
length, about the dawn of day, when she had | 
almost lost all hope, she came to the wall. 
This she clambered over by means of her 
rope and hook, and reached the Dalton Inn 
in the condition already described. 

Afterward, when she heard that Leon was 
missing, and when she was confronted with 
the remains, the whole horror of her situa- 
tion burst upon her mind. Her first thought 
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was that he had in his desperate rage actu- 
ally killed himself; but the absence of the | 
head showed that this wasimpossible. There 
remained after this a deep mystery, the solu- | 
tion of which she could not discover, but in | 
the midst of which she could not fail to see | 
how terribly circumstances bore against her. | 
She was afraid to say any thing. She knew 
that if she told all she would be believed 
but in part. If she confessed that she had 
seen him, and had quarreled with him on 
that night, then all men would conclude that 
she had also murdered him so as to escape. 
She saw also how hopeless it was to look for 
any testimony in her favor. Every thing 
was against her. Being in ignorance of her 
father and Lady Dudleigh, she had supposed 
that they would be most relentless of all in 
doing her to death; and the excitement of 
the latter over the loss of Leon was never 
suspected by her to be the frenzied grief of 
a mother’s heart over a sudden and most 
agonizing bereavement. 

But now all these things were plain. An- 
other shared her secret—one, too, who would 





lay down his life for her—and the efforts of 
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Miss Fortescue had resulted in suggesting 
to her mind a new solution of the mystery. 

After the natural comments which were 
elicited by Edith’s strange story, Reginald 


| showed her the letter which he had received 


from Miss Fortescue. It was not very long, 
nor was it very definite. It merely informed 
him that she had reason to believe that she 
had at last got upon the track of Leon; and 
requested him to come to her at once, as 
there was danger of losing this opportunity 
if there was any delay. She appointed a 
place at which she would meet him three 
days from the date of the letter, where she 
would wait several days to allow for all de- 
lay in his reception of the letter. The place 
which she mentioned was known to Regi- 
nald as the nearest station on the railway 
to Dudleigh Manor. 

“This must decide all,” said Reginald. 
“They are playing a desperate game, and the 
part which must be done by my mother and 
myself is a terrible one. If we fail in this, 
we may have to fly at once. But if I can 
only see Leon once, so as to drag him before 
the world, and show that he is alive—if I 
can only save you, darling, from your terri- 
ble position, then I can bear other evils in 
patience for a time longer.” 

“You have heard nothing from your moth- 
er, then?” said Edith, a few moments after- 
ward. 

Dudleigh shook his head. 

“No,” said he, with a sigh. “And I feel 
anxious—terribly anxious. I was very un- 
willing for her to go, and warned her against 
it; but she was determined, and her reasons 
for doing so were unanswerable; still I feel 
terribly alarmed, for Sir Lionel is a man who 
would stop at nothing to get rid of ene whom 
he thinks is the only witness against him.” 


—__~>——_ 


CHAPTER LIL. 
THE STORY OF FREDERICK DALTON. 


AFTER Dudleigh’s departure Edith was 
left more exclusively with her father, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing that under 
her tender care he grew stronger and more 
happy every day. In the long confidences 
between these two, who had once been so 


.separated, all was gradually explained, and 


Edith learned not only the whole truth 
about that calamity which had befallen him 
in early life, but also the reason of that once 
inexplicable policy which he had chosen with 
regard to herself. 

Lionel Dudleigh and he had been friends 
from boyhood, though the weak and lavish 
character of the former had gradually put 
them upon divergent lines: of life, which 
even Lionel’s marriage with his sister, Clau- 
dine Dalton, could not bring together again. 
For Lionel had fallen into evil courses, and 
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had taken to the common road of ruin—the|ing his name in connection with the ter- 


turf; and though it had been hoped that | 
his marriage would work a reformation, yet 
those hopes had all proved unfounded. Years 
passed. Two children were born to Lionel 
Dudleigh—Reginald and Leon; yet not even 
the considerations of their future welfare, 
which usually have weight with the most 
corrupt, were sufficiently powerful to draw 
back the transgressor from his bad career. 
He became terribly involved in debt. 
Twice already his debts had been paid, but 
this third time his father would assist him 





nolonger. His elder brother, then heir to the | 
estate, was equally inexorable; and Freder- | 
ick Dalton was the one who came forward to | 
save his sister’s husband and his old friend 
from destruction. 

On this occasion, however, Lionel was not | 
frank with Dalton. Perhaps he was afraid | 
to tell him the whole amount of his debts, | 
for fear that Dalton would refuse to do any | 
thing. At any rate, whatever the cause 
was, after Dalton had, as he supposed, set- 
tled every thing, Lionel was pressed as hard 
as ever by a crowd of creditors, whom this | 
partial settlement had only rendered the | 
more ravenous. | 

Pressed hard by one of these, the wretch- | 
ed man had forged a check on the Liverpool | 
banker, Mr. Henderson, and this check he | 
had inclosed in a letter to Frederick Dalton, 
requesting him to get the money and pay | 
one or two debts which he specified. This | 
Dalton did at once, without hesitation or | 
suspicion of any sort. 

Then came the discovery, swift and sud- 
den, that it was a forgery. But one feel- 
ing arose in Dalton’s mind, and that was a 
desire to save Lionel. He hurried off at 
once to see him. The wretched man con- 
fessed all. Dalton at once went to Liver- 
pool, where he saw Mr. Henderson, and tried 
to save his friend. He came away from that 
interview, however, only to make known to 
Lionel the banker’s obstinacy and resolution 
to have vengeance. 

Dalton’s solicitor in Liverpool was Mr. 
John Wiggins. Lionel’s presence in Liver- 
pool was not known to any one but Dalton. 
He had seen Wiggins once, and persuaded 
Lionel to see him also, to which the latter 
consented only with extreme difficulty. The 
interview never took place, however, nor was 
Wiggins aware of Lionel’s presence in Liver- 
pool, or of his guilt. Then the murder took 
place, and the paper was found which crim- 
inated Dalton, who was at once arrested. 

Dalton was thunder-struck, not so much 
at his own arrest as at the desperation of 
his friend and his utter baseness. He knew 
perfectly well who the murderer was. The 
Maltese cross which had been found was 
not necessary to show him this. No other 
man could have had any motive, and no 
other man could have thought of mention- 

















rible deed. It was thus that Dalton found 
himself betrayed in the foulest manner, 
through no other cause than his own gener- 
osity. 

The horror of Mrs. Dudleigh on hearing 
of her brother’s arrest was excessive. She 
went off at once to see him. Even to her 
Dalton said nothing about Lionel’s guilt, 
for he wished to spare her the cruel blow 
which such intelligence would give. 

The feeling that now animated Dalton 
can easily be explained. In the first place, 
knowing that he was innocent, he had not 
the faintest doubt that he would be acquit- 
ted. He believed that where there was no 
guilt, no such thing as guilt could be proved. 
He relied also on his well-known reputation. 

Feeling thus confident of his own inno- 
cence, and certain of acquittal, he had only 
to ask himself what he ought to do with ref- 
erence to Lionel. Strict justice demanded 
that he should tell all that he knew; but 
there were other considerations besides strict 
justice. There was the future of Lionel 
himself, whom he wished to spare in spite 
of his baseness. More than this, there was 
his sister and his sister’s children. He could 
not bring himself to inform against the 
guilty husband and father, and thus crush 
their innocent heads under an overwhelm- 
ing load of shame. He never imagined that 
he himself, and his innocent wife and his 
innocent child, would have to bear all that 
which he shrank from imposing upon the 
wife and children of Lionel. 

The trial went on, and then came forth 
revelations which showed all to Mrs. Dud- 
leigh. That Maltese cross was enough. It 
was the key to the whole truth. She saw 
her brother, and asked him. He was silent. 
Frantic with grief, she hurried back to her 
husband. To her fierce reproaches he an- 
swered not a word. She now proceeded to 
Liverpool. Her brother entreated her to 
be calm and silent. He assured her that 
there was no possible danger to himself, 
and implored her, for the sake of. her chil- 
dren, to say nothing. She allowed herself 
to be convinced by him, and to yield to en- 
treaties uttered by the very accused himself, 
and in the name of her children. She be- 
lieved in his innocence, and could not help 
sharing his confidence in an acquittal. 

That acquittal did come—by a narrow 
chance, yet it did come; but at once, to the 
consternation of both brother and sister, the 
new trial followed. Here Dalton tried to 
keep up his confidence as before. His coun- 
sel implored him to help them in making 
his defense by telling them what he knew, 
but Dalton remained fatally obstinate. 
Proudly confiding in his imnocence, and 
trusting to his blameless life, he still hesi- 
tated to do what he considered an act of 
merciless cruelty to his sister, and he still 
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persuaded her also to silence, and still proph- | to save her brother. She could not do it, 
esied his own acquittal, and the rescue of | but she did what she could. She wrote her 
her husband and children from ruin. Part | husband a letter, bidding him farewell, and 
of his prophecy was fulfilled. The husband | imploring him to confess ; took her son Reg- 
and children of the sister were indeed saved, | inald, the eldest, leaving behind the youn- 
but it was at the expense of the innocent | ger, Leon, and prepared to go to her brother, 


and devoted brother. 

The effect was terrible. 
his wife’s illness. 
before, full of confidence, and trying to cheer 
her ; but from the first Mrs. Dalton had look- | 
ed for the worst ; not that she supposed her | 
husband could possibly be otherwise than | 
innocent, but simply because she was timid | 
and afraid of the law. She had good reason | 
to fear. Word was brought to Dalton that 
she was dying, and then the news came that | 
she was dead. 


Meanwhile Mrs. Dudleigh, more frenzied | 
than ever, flew to see her husband. She| 


found that he had gone to the Continent. 
She pursued him, and reached him in Italy. 
Here she called upon him to confess his 
guilt, and save his innocent friend. He re- 
fused. He dared not. She threatened to 
denounce him. He fell at her feet and im- 
plored her mercy in the name of their chil- 
dren. He entreated her to wait, to try other 
means first, to get a new trial—any thing. 

Mrs. Dudleigh’s threats to inform against 
him were easy to make, yet not so easy to 
carry out. Turning from her husband in 
horror, she returned to England with the 
fixed intention of telling every thing. His 
letter to Dalton could have been shown, and 
the Maltese cross could have proved who 
the murderer was. But Mrs. Dudleigh’s 
courage faltered when she reached her home 
and saw her children. Already she had 
heard of Mrs. Dalton’s death; already she 
knew well that Edith Dalton was doomed 
to inherit a name of shame, a legacy of dis- 
honor, and that she alone could now avert 
this. But to avert this she must doom her 
own children. Had it been herself only and 
her guilty husband, it would have been easy 
to be just; but here were her children stand- 
ing in the way and keeping her back. 


Her struggles were agonizing. Time passed | 


on; the delay was fatal. 
the distracted mother could not make up her 
mind to deal out ruin and shame to her chil- 
dren. Time passed, and Dalton was taken 
away to that far-distant country to which | 
he had been sentenced—transported for life. 

Other changes also took place. Lidnel’s 
father and elder brother both died within a 
short time of one another, leaving him heir 
to the estate and the baronetcy. He was 
now Sir Lionel Dudleigh, and she was Lady 
Dudleigh; and her brother—the pure in 
heart, the noble, the devoted—what and | 
where was he ? 

The struggle was terrible, and she could 
not decide it. 


Dalton heard of | 
He had written to her | 


Time passed, and | 


It seemed abhorrent for her | 
to rise up and denounce her husband, even | 


| hoping that if she could not save him, she 
/might at least alleviate his sorrows. She 
took with her Hugo, a faithful old servant 
|of the Dalton family, and with him and 
| Reginald went to Australia. 

| Meanwhile Dalton had been in the coun- 
| try for a year. Before leaving he had not 
| been unmindful of others even in that dire 
| extremity. He had only one thought, and 
| that was his child. He had learned that 
Miss Ply mpton had taken her, and he wrote 
| to her, urging her never to tell Edith her 
| father’s story, and never to let the world 
know that she was his daughter. He ap- 
| pointed Wiggins agent for his estates and 
guardian of Edith before he left ; and having 
thus secured her intere.'ts for the present, he 
went to meet his fate. 

In Sydney he was treated very differently 
from the common convicts. Criminals of 
all classes were sent out there, and to the 
better sort large privileges were allowed. 
Dalton was felt by all to be a man of the 
latter kind. His dignified bearing, his pol- 
ish and refinement, together with the well- 
known fact that he had so resolutely main- 
tained his innocence, all excited sympathy 
and respect. 

When Lady Dudleigh arrived there with 
Hugo and her son, she soon found out this, 
and this fact enabled her to carry into exe- 
cution a plan which she had cherished all 
along during the voyage. She obtained a 
sheep farm about a hundred miles away, ap- 
plied to the authorities, and was able to hire 
Dalton as a servant. Taking him in this 
| capacity, she went with him to the sheep 
farm, where Hugo and Reginald also accom- 
panied them. One more was afterward add- 
ied. This was the man “ Wilkins,” who had 
| been sentenced to transportation for poach- 
ing, and had come out in the same ship with 

Lady Dudleigh obtained this man 
also, under Dalton’s advice, and he ultimate- 
ly proved of great assistance to them. 

Here in this place years passed away. 
Dalton’s only thought was of his daughter. 
The short formal notes which were signed 
| John Wiggins,” all came from him. He 
s | could not trust himself todo any more. The 
| sweet childish letters which she wrote once 
or twice he kept next his heart, and cher- 
ished as more precious than any earthly 
| possession, but dared not answer for fear 
jlest he might break that profound secret 
| which he wished to be maintained between 
her and himself—her, the pure young girl, 
himself, the dishonored outcast. So the 
years passed, and he watched her from afar 
in his thoughts, and every year he thought 





| Dalton. 
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of her age, and tried to imagine what she | one recognized him. He had changed utter- 
looked like. |ly. Grief, despair, and time had wrought 
During these years there was rising among | this. Reginald and his mother went by an- 
them another spirit—a character— whose | other ship, a little later, and had no diffieul- 
force was destined to change the fortune of | ty in taking Wilkins with them. They ail 
all. | reached England in safety, and met at a place 
This was Reginald. agreed upon beforehand, where their future 
From the first he had known the whole | action was arranged. 
story—more than Leon had known. Leon} On the voyage home Dalton had decided 
had known his father’s guilt and Dalton’s | upon that policy which he afterward sought 
innocence, but Reginald had been the con-| to carry out. It was, first of all, to live in 
fidant of his mother, the witness of her grief | the utmost seclusion, and conceal himself 
and her despair. He had lived with Dal-| as far as possible from every eye. A person- 
ton, and year after year had been the wit-| al encounter with some old acquaintance, 
ness of a spectacle which never ceased to | who failed to recognize him, convinced him 
excite the deepest emotion, that of an inno-| that the danger of his secret being discov- 
cent man, a just man, suffering wrongfully | ered was very small. His faithful solicitor, 
on behalf of another. His own father he | John Wiggins, of Liverpool, would not be- 
had learned to regard with horror, while all| lieve that the gray-haired and venerable 
the enthusiastic love of his warm young |man who came to him was the man whom 
heart had fixed itself upon the man who| he professed to be, until Dalton and Regi- 
had done all this for another. He knew for! nald had proved it by showing the letters, 
whom Dalton had suffered. It was for his| and by otherthings. By John Wiggins’s sug- 
mother, and for himself, and he knew that | gestion Dalton assumed the name of Wig- 
he was every day living on the sufferings | gins, and gave himself out to be a brother of 
and the woe of this broken-hearted friend. | the Liverpool solicitor. No one suspected, 
Gradually other motives arose. He was a! and no questions were asked, and so Dalton 
witness of Dalton’s profound and all-absorb- | went to Dalton Hall under the name of Wig- 
ing love for his daughter, and his passionate | gins, while Lady Dudleigh went as Mrs. Dun- 
desire to save her from all knowledge of his | bar, to be housekeeper; and their domestics 
own shame. To Reginald all this grew! were only Hugo and Wilkins, whose fidelity 
more and more intolerable. He now saw|was known to be incorruptible, and who 
the worst result of all, and he felt that while | were, of course, intimately acquainted with 
his own father had thrown upon his friend | the secret of their master. 
his load of infamy, so he himself, the son, | Here Dalton took up his abode, while John 
was throwing upon Edith Dalton all that in- | Wiggins, of Liverpool, began to set in motion 
herited infamy. | the train of events which should end in the 
At last his resolution was taken. He in- | accomplishment of justice. First, it was nec- 
formed his mother. She had been aware of | essary to procure from the authorities all 
his struggles of souk for years, and did not | the documentary and other evidence which 
oppose him. Indeed, she felt some relief.| had been acquired ten years before. Sev- 
It was for the son’s sake that she had falter- eral things were essential, and above all the 
ed when justice demanded her action. Now| Maltese cross. But English law is slow, 





that son had grown to be a calm, strong, res- | and these things required time. 


olute man, and he had decided. 

Yes, the decision was a final one. Not 
one objection was disregarded. Every thing 
was considered, and the resolution was, at all 
hazards, and at every cost, todo right. That 
resolution involved the accusation, the tri- 


It was the intention of Dalton to have 
| every thing in readiness first, and then send 
| Reginald and Lady Dudleigh to Sir Lionel 

to try the force of a personal appeal. If by 
threats or any other means they could per- 
_suade him to confess, he was to be allowed 


al, the condemnation, the infamy—yes, the | time to fly to some safe place, or take any 
death—of a husband and a father; but even | other course which he deemed most consist- 
at that cost it was the resolve of Reginald | ent with his safety. Dalton himself was 


that this thing should be. 

The plan of escape occupied far less time. 
Dalton objected at first to the whole thing, 
but Reginald had only to mention to him his 
daughter’s name to induce him to concur. 

After this it was given out that Freder- 
ick Dalton had died. This statement was 
received by the authorities without suspi- 
cion or examination, though the conspira- 
tors were prepared for both. 

Then Frederick Dalton, under an assumed 
name, accompanied by Hugo, went to Syd- 
ney, where he embarked for England. No 


not to appear, but to preserve his secret in- 
violable. If Sir Lionel should prove imprac- 
| ticable, then the charge and arrest should 
| take place at once; whether for forgery or 
|murder was not decided. That should be 
‘left to Reginald’s own choice. They leaned 
| to mercy; however, and preferred the charge 
‘of forgery. Sir Lionel was mistaken in sup- 
| posing Lady Dudleigh to be the only wit- 
ness against him, for Reginald had been pres- 
ent at more than one interview between the 
| frenzied wife and the guilty husband, and 
had heard his father confess the whole. 
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But the regular progress of affairs had | not be kept out. He did not know Dalton, 





been altogether interrupted by the sudden | but knew that he was not the man whom 
appearance of Edith. On reaching Dalton | he professed to be, and his suspicions were 


Hall Mr. Dalton had felt an uncontrollable 
eagerness to see her, and had written to Miss 
Plympton the letter already reported. He 
did not expect that she would come so soon. 
He thought that she would wait for a time ; 
that he would get an answer, and arrange 
every thing for her reception. As it was, she 
came at once, without any announcement, 
accompanied by Miss Plympton and hermaid. 

For years Dalton had been kept alive by 
the force of one feeling alone—his love for 
his daughter. Out of the very intensity of 
his love for her arose also another feeling, 
equally intense, and that was the desire to 
clear his name from all stain before meeting 
with her. At first he had intended to re- 
frain from seeing her, but, being in England, 
and so near, his desire for her was uncon- 
trollable. Reginald had gone for a tour on 
the Continent. The Hall was lonely; every 
room brought back the memory of his lost 
wife, and of that little Edith who, years be- 
fore, used to wander about these halls and 
amidst these scenes with him. He could 
not endure this enforced separation, and so 
he wrote as he did. He expected he scarce- 
ly new what. He had a vague idea that 
though he refused to make himself known, 
that she nevertheless might divine it, or 
else, out of some mysterious filial instinct, 
might love him under his assumed name as 
fervently as though there was no conceal- 
ment. 

When she came so suddenly, he was taken 
by surprise. He longed to see her, but was 
afraid to admit her companions; and so it 
was that his daughter, in whem his life was 
now bound up, was almost turned away from 
her father’s gates. 

Then followed her life at Dalton Hall. 
Dalton, afraid of the outside world, afraid 
to be discovered, after having done so much 
for safety, at the very time when deliver- 
ance seemed near, looked with terror upon 
Edith’s impatience. Herisked an interview. 
He came full of a father’s holiest love, yet 
full of the purpose of his life to redeem the 
Dalton name for her sake. He met with 
scorn and hate. From those interviews he 
retired with his heart wrung by an anguish 
greater than any that he had ever known 
before. 

Andsoit wenton. It was for her own sake 
that he restrained her; yet he could not tell 
her, for he had set his heart on not reveal- 
ing himself till he could do so with an un- 
stained name. But he had made a mistake 
at the very outset from his impatient desire 
to see her, and he was doomed to see the 
results of that mistake. Miss Plympton was 
turned away, and forthwith appealed to Sir 
Lionel. The result of this was that Leon 
came. Leon recognized Wilkins, and could 





aroused. On seeing Dalton he assumed a 
high tone toward him, which he maintained 
till the last. Lady Dudleigh’s emotion at 
the sight of Leon was a sore embarrassment, 
and all Dalton’s plans seemed about to fall 
into confusion. The visits of the disguised 
Miss Fortescue were a puzzle; and as both 
Dalton and Lady Dudleigh looked upon this 
new visitor as an emissary of Leon’s, they 
viewed these visits as they did those of 
Leon. For the first time Lady Dudleigh 
and Dalton were of opposite views. Dalton 
dreaded these visits, but his sister favored 
them. Her mother’s heart yearned over 
Leon; and even if he did seek Edith’s affec- 
tions, it did not seem an undesirable thing. 
That, however, was a thing from which Dal- 
ton recoiled in horror. 

At that time Reginald’s strong will and 
clear intellect were sorely needed, but he 
was away on his Continental tour, and knew 
nothing of all these occurrences till it was 
too late. 

Thus nothing was left to Dalton but idle 
warnings, which Edith treated as we have 
seen. True, there was one other resource, 
and that was to tell her all; but this he hes- 
itated to do. For years he had hoped to re- 
deem himself. He had looked forward to 
the day when his name should be freed from 
stain, and he still looked forward to that 
day when he might be able to say, “ Here, 
my beloved daughter, my name is free from 
stain; you can acknowledge me without 
shame.” 

But Edith’s opposition, and the plans of 
Leon, and the absorption of Lady Dudleigh’s 
sympathies in the interests of her son, all 
destroyed Dalton’s chances. He could only 
watch, and hear from his faithful Hugo ac- 
counts of what was going on. Thus he was 
led into worse and worse acts, and by mis- 
understanding Edith at the outset, opened 
the way for both himself and her to many 
SOTTOWS. 

After the terrible events connected with 
the mysterious departure of Leon and the 
arrest of Edith, Dalton had at once written 
to Reginald. He had been ill in the interi- 
or of Sicily—for his testimony at the trial 
had been in part correct. Dalton’s letter 
was delayed in reaching him, but he hur- 
ried back as soon as possible. Relying on 
his extraordinary resemblance to Leon, Dal- 
ton had urged him to personify the missing 
man, and this he had consented to do, with 
the success which has been described. His 
chief motive in doing this was his profound 
sympathy for Dalton, and for Edith also, 
whom he believed to have .been subjected 
to unfair treatment. That sympathy which 
he had already felt for Edith was increased 
when he saw her face to face. 
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All this was not told to Edith at once, but 
rather in the course of several conversations. 
Already in that interview in the prison her 
father had explained to her his motives in 
acting as he had, and this fuller confession 
only made thos¢ motives more apparent. In 
Edith this story served only to excite fresh 
grief and remorse. But Dalton showed so 
much grief himself that Edith was forced 
to restrain such feelings as these in his pres- 
ence. He took all the blame to himself. 
He would not allow her to reproach herself. 
He it was, he insisted, who had been alone 
to blame in subjecting a generous, high- 
spirited girl to such terrible treatment—to 
imprisonment and spying and coercion. So 
great was his own grief that Edith found 
herself forced from the position of penitent 
into that of comforter, and often had to lose 
sight of her own offenses in the endeavor to 
explain away her own sufferings. 

And thus, where there was so much need 
of mutual forgiveness and mutual consola- 
tion, each one became less a prey to remorse. 

In the joy which he felt at thus gaining 
at last all his daughter’s love, especially aft- 
er the terrible misunderstanding that had 
divided her from him, Dalton had no thought 
for those grave dangers which surrounded 
both her and him. But to Edith these dan- 
gers still appeared, and they were most for- 
midable. She could not forget that she was 
still liable to arrest on the most appalling 
of accusations, and that her father also was 
liable to discovery and re-arrest. Reginald 
had tried to banish her fears and inspire 
her with hope; but now that he was no 
longer near, her position was revealed, and 
the full possibility of her danger could no 
longer be concealed. 

Danger there indeed was, danger most 
formidable, not to her only, but to all of 
them. Coward Sir Lionel might be, but a 
coward when at bay is dangerous, since he 
is desperate. Sir Lionel also was powerful, 
since he was armed with all the force that 
may be given by wealth and position, and 
in his despair his utmost resources would 
undoubtedly be put forth. Those despair- 
ing efforts would be aimed at all of them— 
all were alike threatened: herself on the 
old charge, her father as an escaped convict, 
and Reginald as a perjurer and a conspirator 
against the ends of justice. As*to Lady 
Dudleigh, she knew not what to think, but 
she was aware of Reginald’s fears about her, 
and she shared them to the fullest extent. 

In the midst of all this Edith received a 
letter from Miss Plympton. She was just 
recovering, she said, from a severe illness, 
consequent on anxiety about her. She had 
heard the terrible tidings of her arrest, but 
of late had been cheered by the news of her 
release. The letter was most loving, and 
revealed all the affection of her “second 
mother.” Yet so true was Miss Plympton 
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to the promise which she had made to Mr. 
Daiton, that she did not allude to the great 
secret which had once been disclosed to her. 
Edith read the letter with varied feelings, 
and thought with an aching heart of her 
reception of that other letter. This letter, 
however, met with a different fate. She 
answered it at once, and told all about her 
father, concluding with the promise to go 
and visit her as soon as she could. 

And now all her thoughts and hopes were 
centred upon Reginald. Where was he? 
Where was Lady Dudleigh? Had he found 
Leon? What would Sir Lionel do? Such 
were the thoughts that never ceased to agi- 
tate her mind. 

He had been gone a whole week. She had 
heard nothing from him. Accustomed as 
she had been to see him every day for so 
long a time, this week seemed prolonged to 
the extent of a month; and as he had prom- 
ised to write her under any circumstances, 
she could not account for his failure to keep 
that promise. His silence alarmed her. As 
day succeeded to day, and still no letter 
came, she became a prey to all those fearful 
fancies which may be raised by a vivid imag- 
ination, when one is in suspense about the 
fate of some dearly loved friend. 

Her father, whose watchful love made him 
observant of every one of her varying moods, 
could not avoid noticing the sadness and 
agitation of her face and manner, and was 
eager to know the cause. This, however, 
Edith’s modesty would not allow her t6 ex- 
plain, but she frankly confessed that she was 
anxious. Her anxiety she attributed to her 
fears about their situation, and her dread 
lest something might be found out about the 
imposture of Reginald, or about her father’s 
real character and personality. The fear 
was not an idle one, and Dalton, though he 
tried to soothe her, was himself too well 
aware of the danger that surrounded both 
of them to be very successful in his efforts. 

All this time a steady improvement had 
been taking place in Dalton’s health, and 
his recovery from his illness was rapid and 
continuous. It was Edith’s love and care 
and sympathy which thus gave strength to 
him, and the joy which he felt in her pres- 
ence was the best medicine for his afflictions. 

Thus one day he was at last able to ven- 
ture outside. It was something more than 
a week since Reginald had left. Edith was 
more anxious than ever, but strove to con- 
ceal her anxiety and to drown her own self- 
ish cares under more assiduous attentions 
to that father whose whole being now seem- 
ed so to centre upon her. For this purpose 
she had persuaded him to leave the Hall, 
and come forth into the grounds; and the 
two were now walking in front of the Hall, 
around the pond, Edith supporting her fa- 
ther’s feeble footsteps, and trying to cheer 
him by pointing out some improvements 
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which ought to be made, while the old man, 
with his mind full of sweet peace, thought 
it happiness enough for him to lean on her 
loving arm and hear her sweet voice as she 
spoke those words of love which for so many 
years he had longed to hear. 

In the midst of this they were startled by 
the approach of several men. 

Visitors were rare at Dalton Hall. Before 
the recent troubles they had been prohibit- 
ed, and though during Dalton’s illness the 
prohibition had been taken off, yet there 
were few who cared to pass those gates. 
Upon this occasion the approach of visitors 
gave a sudden shock to Edith and her father, 
and when they saw that the chief one among 
those visitors was the sheriff, that shock was 
intensified. 

Yes, the moment had come which they 
both had dreaded. All was known. The 
danger which they had feared was at hand, 
and each one trembled for She other. Edith 


thought that it was her father who was | 


sought after. Dalton shuddered as he 
thought that his innocent daughter was 
once more in the grasp of the law. 

The sheriff approached, followed by three 
others, who were evidently officers of the 
law. Dalton and Edith stood awaiting 


them, and Edith felt her father’s hands} 


clasp her arm in a closer and more tremu- 
lous embrace. 

The sheriff greeted them with a mournful 
face and evident embarrassment. His er- 
rand was a painful one, and it was rendered 
doubly so by the piteous sight before him— 
the feeble old man thus clinging to that sad- 
faced young girl, the woe-worn father thus 
supported by the daughter whose own expe- 
rience of life had been so bitter. 

“My business,” said the sheriff, “is a most 
painful one. Forgive me, Mrs. Dudleigh. 
Forgive me, Mr. Dalton. I did not know 
till now how painful it would be.” 

He had greeted them in silence, removing 
his hat respectfully, and bowing before this 
venerable old age and this sad-faced beauty, 
and then had said these words with some 
abruptness. And as soon as he named that 
name “ Dalton,” they both understood that 
he knew all. 

“You have come for me?” said Dalton. 
“Very well.” 

A shudder passed through Edith. She 
flung her arms about her father, and placed 
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to go. Let me nurse 


| here. He is not fit 
him.” 

The sheriff looked at her in increasing em- 
barrassment, with a face full of pity. 

“T am deeply grieved,” he said, in a low 
voice, “but I can not do otherwise. I must 
do my duty. You, Mrs. Dudleigh, must come 
also. I have a warrant for you too.” 

“What!” groaned Dalton; “ for her ?” 

The sheriff said nothing. The old man’s 
| face had such an expression of anguish that 
words were useless, 

Se: Again!” murmured Dalton. 
| and on that false charge! 
| will die!” 
| “Oh, papa 
| think of me. 
| danger for me. 
| anxious.” 
“My child! my darling Edith!” groaned 
| the unhappy father, “this is my work—this 
| is what I have wrought for you.” 
Edith pressed her father to her heart. She 
raised her pale face, and, looking upward, 
sighed out in her agony of soul, 

“QO God! Is there any justice in heaven, 
when this is the justice of earth!” 

Nothing more was said. No one had any 
thing to say. This double arrest was some- 
thing too terrible for words, and the darkest 
forebodings came to the mind of each one 
of these unhappy victims of the law. And 
thus, in silence and in fear, they were led 
| away—to prison and to judgment. 
| 





“ Again! 
She will die! she 


!” exclaimed Edith. “ Do not 
I can bear it. There is no 


It is for you only that I am 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
THE BROTHERS. 


| ON leaving Dalton Hall Reginald went to 
| the place mentioned by Miss Fortescue. It 
| was on the railway, and was about four miles 
| from Dudleigh Manor. Here he found Miss 
| Fortescue. 

She told him that she had tried to find 
|Leon by making inquiries every where 
| among his old haunts, but without any sue- 
| cess whatever. At last she concluded that, 
| since he was in such strict hiding, Dudleigh 

Manor itself would not be an unlikely place 
|in which to find him. She had come here, 
| and, after disguising herself with her usual 

skill, had made inquiries of the porter with 
|as much adroitness as possible. All her ef- 


herself before him, as if to interpose between | forts, however, were quite in vain. The por- 
him and that terrible fate which still pur-| ter could not be caught committing himself 
sued its innocent victim. She turned her | in any way, but professed to have seen noth- 
large mournful eyes upon the sheriff with a| ing of the missing man for months. She 
look of silent horror, but said not a word. | would have come away from this experiment 

“T can not help it,” said the sheriff, in| in despair had it not been for one circum- 
still deeper embarrassment. “I feel for) stance, which, though small in itself, seemed 
you, for both of you, but you must come | to her to have very deep nieaning. It was 
with me.” this. While she was talking with the porter 

“ Oh, spare him!” cried Edith. ‘“ He is ill. | a dog came up, which at once began to fawn 


He has just risen from his bed. Leave him ‘on her. This amazed the porter, who did 
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not like the appearance of things, and tried 
to drive the dog away. But Miss Fortescue 
had in an instant recognized the dog of 
Leon, well known to herself, and once a 
great pet. 

This casual appearance of the dog seemed 
to her the strongest possible proof that Leon 
was now in that very place. He must have 
been left purposely in Dalton Park for a few 
days, probably having been stationed at that 
very spot which he kept so persistently. If 
so, the same one who left him there must 
have brought him here. It was inconceiva- 
ble that the dog could have found his way 
here alone from Dalton Park. In addition 
to this, the porter’s uneasiness at the dog’s 
recognition of her was of itself full of mean- 
ing. 

This was all that she had been able to find 
out, but this was enough. Fearful that Leon 
might suspect who she was, she had written 
to Reginald at once; and now that he had 
come, she urged him to go to Dudleigh Man- 
or himself and find out the truth. 

There was no need to urge Reginald. His 
anxiety about his mother was enough to 
make him anxious to lose no time, but the 
prospect of finding Leon made him now 
doubly anxious. It was already evening, 
however, and he would have to defer his 
visit until the following day. 

At about nine o’clock the next morning 
Reginald Dudleigh stood at his father’s gate 
—the gate of that home from which he had 
been so long an exile. The porter came out 
to open it, and stared at him in surprise. 

“T didn’t know you was out, Sir,” he said. 

Evidently the porter had mistaken him 
for Leon. This address assured him of the 
fact of Leon’s presence. The porter was a 
new hand, and Reginald did not think it 
worth while to explain. He entered silent- 
ly while the porter held the gate open, and 
then walked up the long avenue toward the 
manor-house. 

The door was open. He walkedin. Some 
servants were moving about, who seemed to 
think his presence a matter of course. These 
also evidently mistook him for Leon; and 
these things, slight as they were, assured 
him that his brother must be here. Yet in 
spite of the great purpose for which he had 
come—a purpose, as he felt, of life and death, 
and even more—in spite of this, he could 
not help pausing for a moment as he found 
himself. within these familiar precincts, in 
the home of his childhood, within sight of 
objects so well remembered, so long lost to 
view. 

But it was only for a few moments. The 
first rush of feeling passed, and then there 
eame back the recollection of all that lay 
before him, of all that depended upon this 
visit. He walked on. He reached the great 
stairway. He ascended it. He came to the 
great hall up stairs. On one side was the 


ow 


drawing-room, on the other the library. The 
former was empty, but in the latter there 
was a solitary occupant. He was seated at 
a table, writing. So intent was this man 

on his occupation that he did not hear the 

sound of approaching footsteps, or at least 

did not regard them; for even as Reginald 
stood looking at him, he went on with his 
writing. His back was turned toward the 
door, so that Reginald could not see his face, 
but the outline of the figure was sufficient. 
Reginald stood for a moment looking at him. 
Then he advanced toward the writer, and 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

The writer gave a sudden start, leaped 
from his chair, and turned round. There 
was fear on his face—the fear of one who is 
on the look-out for sudden danger—a fear 
without a particle of recognition. But grad- 
ually the blankness of his terrified face de- 
parted, and there came a new expression— 
an expression in which there was equal ter- 
ror, yet at the same time a full recognition 
of the danger before him. 

It was Leon Dudleigh. 

Reginald said not one word, but looked 
at him wit? a stern, relentless face. 

As these two thus stood looking at one 
another, each saw in the other’s face the 
marvelous resemblance to himself, which 
had been already so striking to others, and 
so bewildering. But the expression was to- 
tally different. Aside from the general air 
characteristic of each, there was the look 
that had been called up by the present 
meeting. Reginald confronted his brother 
with a stern, menacing gaze, and a look of 
authority that was more than the ordinary 
look which might belong to an elder brother. 
Leon’s face still kept its look of fear, and 
there seemed to be struggling with this fear 
an impulse to fly, which he was unable to 
obey. Reginald looked like the master, 
Leon like the culprit and the slave. 

Leon was the first to speak. 

“You—here!” he faltered. 

“Where else should I be ?” said Reginald, 
in a stern voice. 

“What do you want?” asked Leon, rally- 
ing from his fear, and apparently encour- 
aged by the sound of his own voice. 

“What do I want?” repeated Reginald. 
“Many things. First, I want you; second- 
ly, my mother.” 

“You won’t get any thing out of me,” said 
Leon, fiercely. 

“Tn the first place, the sight of you is one 
of the chief things,” said Reginald, with a 
sneer. “ After having heard your sad fate, 


it is something to see you here in the flesh.” 
“Tt’s that infernal porter!” cried Leon, 
half to himself. 
“What do you mean? Do you blame 
him for letting me in—me—Reginald Dud- 
leigh—your elder brother ?” 





“You're disinherited,” growled Leon. 
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“Pooh!” said Reginald. ‘‘How can the|boy. None of this hysterical excitement. 
eldest son be disinherited? But I’m not go- | J am master here.” 
ing to waste time. I have come to call you| But Leon made no reply. With his face 
to account for what you have done, and I | now on fire with rage, he retreated a few 
have that to say to you which you must | steps and looked under the table. He called 
hear, and, what is more, you must obey.” | quickly to something that was there, and as 

If Leon’s face could have grown whiter | he called, a huge dog came forth and stood 
than it already was, it would have become | by his side. This dog he led forward, and 
so at these words. His fear seemed swal- | pointed at Reginald. 
lowed up in a wild overmastering rush of | The servants looked on with pale faces at 
fury and indignation. He started back and | this scene, overcome with horror as they saw 
seized the bell-rope. Leon’s purpose. 

“JT don’t know you!” he almost yelled. “Go,” said Leon, fiercely, to Reginald, 
“ Who are you?” Saying this he pulled the | “or you'll be sorry.” 
bell-rope again and again. “Whoare you?”| Reginald said nothing, but put his hand 
he repeated over and over again, pulling the | into his breast pocket and drew forth a re- 
bell-rope as he spoke. “I'll have you turn-| volver. It was not a very common weapon 
ed out. Yov’re an infernal impostor! Who /|in England in those days, but Reginald had 
are you? I can prove that Reginald Dud- | picked one up in his wanderings, and had 
leigh is dead. I'll have you turned out. I'll | brought it with him on the present occasion. 
have you turned out.” Leon, however, did not seem to notice it. 

While he was speaking, his frantic and re- | He was intent on one purpose, and that was 
peated tugs at the bell had roused the house. | to drive Reginald away. 

Outside the rush of footsteps was heard,and| He therefore put his hand on the dog’s 
soon a crowd of servants poured into the | head, and, pointing toward his brother, 
room. shouted, “At him, Sir!” The dog hesitated 

“You scoundrels!” roared Leon. “What|for a moment. His master called again. 
do you mean by letting strangers in here in | The huge brute gathered himself up. One 
this way? Put this fellow out! Put him | more cry from the now frenzied Leon, and 
out! Curse you! why don’t you collar him | the dog gave a tremendous leap forward fall 
and put him out ?” at Reginald’s throat. 

As the servants entered, Reginald turned} A ery of horror burst from the servants. 
half round and faced them. Leon shouted | They were by no means oversensitive, but 
out these words, and shook his fist toward | this scene was too terrible. 
his brother, while the servants stared in The dog sprang. 
amazement at the astonishing spectacle. But at that instant the loud report of 
The two brothers stood there before them, | Reginald’s revolver rang through the house, 
the one calm and self-possessed, the other | and the fierce beast, with a sharp howl, fell 
infuriated with excitement; but the won- | back, and lay on the floor writhing in his 
derful resemblance between them held the | death agony. The wound was a mortal one. 
servants spell-bound. Reginald replaced his pistol in his pocket. 

As soon as he could make himself heard, “Tm sorry for the poor beast,” said he, as 
Reginald spoke. , he looked at the dog for a moment, “but I 

“You will do nothing of the kind. Most | could not help it. And you,” he continued, 
of you are new faces, but some of you re- | turning to the servants, “go down stairs. 
member me. Holder,” said he, as his eyes, | When I want you I will call for you. Hol- 
wandering over the faces before him, rested | der will tell you who I am.” 
upon one, “ don’t you know your young mas- At this the servants all retreated, over- 
ter? Have you forgotten Reginald Dud- | awed by the look and manner of this new 
leigh ?” master. 

As he said this an old man came forth from | The shot of the pistol seemed to have 
the rear and looked at him, with his hands | overwhelmed Leon. He shrank back, and 
clasped together and his eyes full of tears. | stared by turns at Reginald and the dog, 

“Lord be merciful to us all,” he cried, | with a white face and a scowling brow. 
with a trembling voice, “if it beant Master| After the servants had gone, Reginald 
Reginald hisself come back to life again, | walked up to him. 
and me mournin’ over him as dead! Oh, “T will have no more words,” said he, 
Master Reginald, but it’s glad I am this day. | fiercely. “I’m your master now, Leon, as I 
And where have ye been ?” always have been. You are in my power 

“Never mind, old man,” said Reginald, | now. You must either do as I bid you, or 
kindly ; “ you’ll know soon enough.” Say-|else go to jail. I have taken up all your 
ing this, he shook the old man’s hand, and | notes; I have paid more than forty thou- 
then turned with lowering brow once more | sand pounds, and I now hold those notes 
upon Leon. |of yours. I do not intend to let you go till 

“Leon,” said he, “none of this foolery.| you do what I wish. If you don’t, I will 
You found out what I am when you were a|take you from this place and put you in 
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jail. I have warrants all ready, and in the 
proper hands. The officers are waiting in 
the neighborhood. Besides these claims, I 
shall have charges against you of a graver | 
kind; you know what, so that you can not | 
escape. Now listen. I am your only cred- | 
itor now, and your only accuser. You need | 
not hide any longer, or fly from the country. 
Confess; come to terms with me, and you 


shall be a free man; refuse, and you shall terms. 


suffer the very worst that the law inflicts. 
If you de not come to terms with me, you 
are lost. I give you only this chance. You 
ean do nothing. You can not harm Miss | 
Dalton now, for I have found you out, and | 
your miserable trick is of no use any longer. | 
Come, now ; decide at once. I will give you | 
just ten minutes. If you come to terms, you | 
are safe ; if not, you go to jail.” 

“ Who'll take me?” said Leon, in a surly 
voice. 


| 
“7.” said Reginald— J, with my own | 
hands. J will take you out of this place, | 
and hand you over to the officers who are | 
waiting not very far away.” | 

Saying this, Reginald looked at his watch, | 
and then replacing it, turned once more to | 
Leon. 

“ Your tricks have failed. I will produce | 
you as you are, and Miss Dalton will be safe. 
You'll have to explain it all in court, so you 
may as well explain it tome. I don’t want 
to be hard with you. I know you of old, | 
and have forgiven other villainies of yours. | 
You can’t take vengeance on any one. Even | 
your silence will be of no use. You must 
choose between a confession to me now, or a 
general confession in court. Besides, even 
if you could have vengeance, it wouldn’t be 
worth so much to a man like you as what I | 
offer you. I offer you freedom. I will give 
you back all your notes and bonds. You 
will be no longer in any danger. More, I 
will help you. I don’t want to use harsh 
measures if I can help it. Don’t be a fool. 
Do as I say, and accept my offer. If you 
don’t, I swear, after what you’ve done I'll 
show you no more mercy than I showed your 
dog.” 

Leon was silent. His face grew more 
tranquil. He was evidently affected by his 
brother’s words. He stood, in thought, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor. Debt was a great 
evil. Danger was around him. Freedom 
was a great blessing. Thus far he had been 
safe only because he had been in hiding. 
Besides, he was powerless now, and his 
knowledge of Reginald, as he had been in 
early life, and as he saw him now, showed 
him that his brother always meant what he 
said. 

“T don’t believe you have those notes and 
bonds.” 

“How could I know unless I paid them ? 
I will tell you the names concerned in most 





of them, and the amounts.” 


And Reginald thereupon enumerated sey- 
eral creditors, with the amounts due to each. 
By this Leon was evidently convinced. 

“ And you’ve paid them ?” said he. 

“ Yes.” 

“And you'll give them to me ?” 

“JT will. I am your only creditor now. 
I have found out and paid every debt of 
yours. I did this to force you to come to 
That is all I-want. You see that 
this is for your interest. More, I will give 
you enough to begin life on. Do you ask 
more than this ?” 

Leon hesitated for a short time longer. 

“Well,” said he at last, “ what is it that 
you want me to do ?” 

“First of all I want you to tell me about 
that infernal trick of yours with—the body. 
Whose is it? Mind you, it’s of no conse- 
quence now, so long as you are alive, and 
can be produced ; but I wish to know.” 

With some hesitation Leon informed his 
brother. The information which he gave 
confirmed the suspicions of Miss Fortescue. 
He had determined to be avenged on Edith 
and her father, and after that night on 
which Edith had escaped he had managed 
to procure a body in London from some of 
the body-snatchers who supplied the med- 
ical schools there. He had removed the 
head, and dressed it in the clothes which he 
had last worn. He had taken it to Dalton 
Park and put it in the well about a week 
after Edith’s flight. He had never gone 
back to his room, but had purposely left it 
as it was, so as to make his disappearance 
the more suspicious. He himself had con- 
trived to raise those frequent rumors which 
had arisen and grown to such an extent that 
they had terminated in the search at Dalton 
Park. Anonymous letters to various per- 
sons had suggested to them the supposed 
guilt of Edith, and the probability of the re- 
mains being found in the well. 

The horror which Reginald felt at this 
disclosure was largely mitigated by the fact 
that he had already imagined some sneh 
proceeding as this, for he had felt sure that 
it was a trick, and therefore it had only 
been left to account for the trick. 

The next thing which Reginald had to 
investigate was the mock marriage. But 
here he did not choose to question Leon di- 
rectly about Edith. He rather chose to in- 
vestigate that earlier marriage with Miss 
Fortescue. 

‘By this time Leon’s objections to confess 
had vanished. The inducements which Reg- 
inald held out were of themselves attractive 
enough to one in his desperate position, and, 
what was more, he felt that there was no al- 
ternative. Having once begun, he seemed 
to grow accustomed to it, and spoke with 
greater freedom. 

To Reginald’s immense surprise and relief, 
Leon informed him that the marriage with 
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Miss Fortescue was not a mock marriage at 
all. For once in his life he had been honest. 
The marriage had been a real one. It was 
only after the affair in the Dalton vaults 
that he had pretended that it was false. He 
did so in order to free himself from his real 
wife, and gain some control over the Dalton 
estate. 
clergyman, and the marriage had been con- 
ducted in a legal manner. 
out that the Rev. Mr. Porter had gone to 
Scotland, and saw that he could easily de- 
ceive his wife. 

“ But,” said Reginald, “ what isthe reason 
that your wife could never find him out? 


She looked over all the lists of clergymen, | 
She | 


and wrote to all of the name of Porter. 
could not find him.” 

“Naturally enough,” said Leon, indiffer- 
ently. ‘She supposed that he belonged to 
the Church, because he used the Church 
service; but he was a Presbyterian.” 

“ Where is he now ?” 

“When last I heard about him he was at 
Falkirk.” 

“Then Miss Fortescue was regularly mar- 
ried, and is now your wife ?” 

Vou. XLIX.—No. 291.—25 


The Rev. Mr. Porter was a bona fide | 


HOWL, FELL BAOK.”—[SEE PAGE 367.) 
| She is my wife,” said Leon. 

| At this Reginald was silent for some time. 
| The joy that filled his heart at this discovery 
| Was so great that for a time it drove away 
| those other thoughts, deep and dread, that 
|had taken possession of him. But these 
| thoughts soon returned. 

“One thing more,” said he, in an anxious 
| voice. “Leon, where is my mother ?” 


” 


He had found | 


—_@—_— 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE SONS AND THEIR FATHER. 


“WHERE is my mother?” 

Snch was Reginald’s last question. He 
| asked it as though Lady Dudleigh was only 
| his mother, and not the mother of Leon also. 
| But the circumstances of his past life had 
|made his father and his brother seem like 
strangers, and his mother seemed all his 
| own. 


| At this question Leon stated at him with 
|a look of surprise that was evidently un- 
| feigned. 

“ Your mother ?” he repeated. 
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“T do not say our mother,” said Reginald. 

“Tsay my mother. Where is she ?” 
“T swear I know nothing about her,” said 

Leon, earnestly. “I have never seen her.” 

“You have never seen her ?” repeated Reg- 
inald, in a tremulous voice. 

“Never,” said Leon; “that is, not since 
she left this place ten years ago.” 

“You saw her at Dalton Hall!” cried Reg- 
inald. 

“At Dalton Hall? I did not,” said Leon. 

“Mrs. Dunbar, she called herself. You 
saw her often.” 

“Mrs. Dunbar! Good Heavens!” cried 
Leon, in unaffected surprise. ‘How was I 
to know that ?” 

Reginald looked at him gloomily and men- 
acingly. 

“ Leon,” said he, in a stern voice, “if you 
dare to deceive me about this, I will show no 
mercy. You must tell all—yes, all!” 

“But I tell you I don’t know any thing 
about her,” said Leon; “I swear I don’t. 
ll tell every thing that I know. No such 
person has ever been here.” 

Reginald looked at his brother with a 
gloomy frown; but Leon’s tone seemed sin- 
cere, and the thought came to him that his 
brother could have no reason for conceal- 
ment. If Leon did not know, he would have 
to seek what he wished from another—his 
father. His father and his mother had gone 
off together; that father alone could tell. 

“Where is Sir Lionel?” asked Reginald,. 
as these thoughts came to him. He called 
him “Sir Lionel.” He could not call him 
“ father.” 

Leon looked at him with a strange ex- 
pression. 

“ He is here,” said he. 

“Where shall I find him? I want to see 
him at once. Is he in his room?” 

Leon hesitated. 

“Quick!” said Reginald, impatiently. 
“Why don’t you answer ?” 

“You won’t get much satisfaction out of 
him,” said Leon, in a peculiar voice. 

“Tl find out what he knows. Ill tear 
the secret out of him,” cried Reginald, fierce- 
ly. “Where ishe? Come with me. Take 
me to him.” 

“ You'll find it rather hard to get any thing 
out of him,” said Leon, with a short laugh. 
“He’s beyond even your reach, and your 
courts of law too.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Reginald. 

“Well, you may see for yourself,” said 
Leon. ‘You won’t be satisfied, I suppose, 
unless youdo. Come along. You needn’t be 
alarmed. I won’t run. I'll stick to my part 
of our agreement, if you stick to yours.” 

With these words Leon led the way out of 
the library, and Reginald followed. They 
went up a flight of stairs and along a hall 
to the extreme end. Here Leon stopped at 
a door, and proceeded to take a key from his 
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| pocket. This action surprised Reginald. He 
| remembered the room well. In his day it 
had not been used at all, except on rare oc- 
casions, and had been thus neglected on ac- 
count of its gloom and dampness. 

“ What’s the meaning of this?” he asked, 
gloomily, looking suspiciously at the key. 

“Oh, you’ll see soon enough,” said Leon. 

With these words he inserted the key in 
the lock as noiselessly as possible, and then 
gently turned the bolt. Having done this, 
he opened the door a little, and looked in 
with a cautious movement. These proceed- 
ings puzzled Reginald still more, and he 
tried in vain to conjecture what their object 
might be. 

One cautious look satisfied Leon. He 
opened the door wider, and said, in a low 
voice, to his brother, 

“Come along; he’s quiet just now.” 

With these words he entered, and held the 
door for Reginald to pass through. With- 
out @ moment’s hesitation Reginald went 
into the room. He took but one step, and 
then stopped, rooted to the floor by the sight 
that met his eyes. 

The room was low, and had no furniture 
but an iron bed. There were two small, 
deep windows, over which the ivy had 
grown 80 closely that it dimmed the light, 
and threw an air of gloom over the scene. 

Upon the iron bed was seated a strange 
figure, the sight of which sent a thrill of 
horror through Reginald’s frame. It was a 
thin, emaciated figure, worn and bent. His 
hair was as white as snow; his beard and 
mustache were short and stubbly, as though 
they were the growth of but a few weeks ; 
while his whiskers were bushy and matted 
together. 

Over this figure a quilt was thrown in a 
fantastic manner, under which appeared a 
long night-gown, from which thin bare legs 
protruded, with bare, gaunt, skeleton-like 
feet. 

As he sat there his eyes wandered about 
on vacancy; a silly smile was on his white, 
worn face; he kept muttering to himself 
continually some incoherent and almost in- 
audible sentences; and at the same time his 
long bony fingers kept clawing and picking 
at the quilt which covered him. 

At first. Reginald could scarce believe 
what he saw; but there was the fact before 
his eyes, and the terrible truth could not be 
denied that in this wretched creature be- 
fore him was the wreck of that one who but 
a short time before had seemed to him to 
be a powerful and unscrupulous villain, full 
of the most formidable plans for inflicting 
fresh wrongs upon those whom he had al- 
ready so foully injured. Reginald had seen 
him for a few moments at the trial, and had 
noticed that the ten eventful years for which 
they had been parted had made but little 





difference in his appearance. The casual 








“UPON THE IRON BED WAS 


glimpses of him which he afterward had 
caught showed some change, but nothing 
very striking ; but now the change was ter- 
rible, the transformation was hideous; the 
strong man had become a shattered wreck ; 
the once vigorous mind had sunk into a state 
of helpless imbecility and driveling idiocy. 


Leon shut the door, and turning the key, | 
stood looking on. The slight noise which | 


he made attracted the wandering gaze of 
the madman. He started slightly, and stood 
up, wrapping the quilt carefully around him. 
Then, with a silly smile, he advanced a few 
paces, 

“Well, Dr. Morton,” he said, in a weak, 
quavering voice, “ you have received my let- 
ter, hope. Here is this person that I wrote 
about. Her name is Mrs. Dunbar. She is an 
old dependent. She is mad—ha, ha!—mad. 
Yes, mad, doctor. She thinks she is my 
wife. She calls herself Lady Dudleigh. 
But, doctor, her real name is Mrs. Dunbar. 
She is mad, doctor—mad—mad—mad. Ha, 


ha, ha!” 


At these words a terrible suspicion came | 


to Reginald’s mind. The madman had still 
prominent in his thoughts the idea which 
he had lately been carrying out. Could 
there be any truth in these words, or were 
they mere fancies? He said not a word, but 
looked and listened in anxious silence. He 
had felt a moment’s pity for this man, who, 
wretch though he had been, was still his fa- 
ther; but now his mother’s image rose be- 


SEATED A STRANGE FIGURE.” 


fore him— his mother, pale, suffering, and 
perhaps despairing—and in his eager desire 
to learn her fate, all softer feelings for his 
father died out. 

“You must keep her, Dr. Morton,” said 
Sir Lionel, in the same tone. “ You know 
what she wants. I will pay you well. Mon- 
ey is no object. You must keep her close— 
close — yes, close as the grave. She is in- 

curable, doctor. She must never come out 

| of this place with her mad fancies. For she 
is mad—mad—mad—mad—mad. Oh yes. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

Sir Lionel then smiled as before, and 
chuckled to himself, while a leer of cunning 
triumph flashed for a moment from his wan- 
dering eyes. ‘ Trapped!” he ejaculated, 
softly. “Trapped! The keeper! The keep- 
er trapped! She thought she was my keep- 
! And so she was. But she was trapped 





er! 
—yes, trapped. The keeper trapped! Ha, 
|ha, ha! She thought it was an inn,” he 
continued, after a brief silence, in which he 
| chuckled to himself over the remembrance 
of his scheme; “and so she was trapped. 
| The keeper was caught herself, and found 
| herself in a mad-house! And she’ll never 
| get out—never! She’s mad. They'll all be- 
lieve it. Mad! Yes, mad—and in a mad- 
house! Ha, ha, ha! There’s Lady Dud- 
leigh for you! But she’s Mrs. Dunbar now. 
| Ha, ha, ha!” 

| Reginald’s eagerness to learn more was 
uncontrollable. In his impatience to find 
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out, he could no longer wait for his father’s | tor up, but he could do nothing. He has 
stray confessions. | often talked in this way about trapping some 

“What mad-house? Where?” he asked, | one, but he never mentioned any name till 
eagerly and abruptly. to-day. He never did—I swear he never 

Sir Lionel did not look at him. But the | did. I swear I had no idea that he had ref- 
question came to him none the less. It | erence to my—to Lady Dudleigh. I thought 
came to him as if it had been prompted by it was some crazy fancy about Mr. Dalton— 
his own thoughts, and he went on upon the | some scheme of his for ‘trapping’ him. I 
new idea which this question started. did—I swear.” 

“She saw me write it, too—the letter—| Such was Leon’s statement, extorted from 
and she saw me write the address. There | him by the fiercest of cross-questionings on 
it was as plain as day—the address. Dr.| the part of Reginald, accompanied by most 
Morton, I wrote, Lichfield Asylum, Lich-' savage threats. 
field, Berks. But she didn’t look at it. She! Leon, however, swore that he thought it 
helped me put it in the post-office. Trapped! | referred to a scheme of his father’s to “ trap” 
trapped! Oh yes—the keeper trapped!” | Dalton, and shut him up in a mad-house. If 
he continued. “She thought we were going | it was true that no names had been men- 
to Dudleigh Manor, but we were going to tioned, Reginald saw that it was quite pos- 
Lichfield Asylum. And we stopped there. sible that Leon might have supposed what 
And she stopped there. And she is there he said, though his knowledge of his brother 
now. Trapped! Ha, ha, ha! And, my | did not lead him to place any particular con- 
good doctor, keep her close, for she’s mad. | fidence in his statement, even when accom- 
Oh yes—mad—mad—mad—and very dan- | panied by an oath. 
gerous!” It now remained to find out, without 

The wretched man now began to totter delay, the place which the madman had re- 
from weakness, and finally sat down upon: vealed. Reginald remembered it well: Dr. 
the tloor. Here he gathered his quilt about | Morton, Lichfield Asylum, Lichfield, Berks. 
him, and began to smile and chuckle and Leon also said that the same name had been 
wag his head and pick at his fantastic dress always mentioned. There could not, there- 
as before. The words which he muttered | fore, be any mistake about this, and it only 
were inaudible, and those which could be | remained to find out where it was. 
heard were utterly incoherent. Thesubject | Leon knew both the man and the place, 
that had been presented to his mind by the | and told all that he knew, not because he 
entrance of Reginald was now forgotten, and | had a particle of affection for his mother, but 
his thoughts wandered at random, like the | because he wished to satisfy Reginald, so as 
thoughts of a feverish dream, without con- , to gain that freedom which his brother only 
nection and without meaning. ‘could give him. He had been the intimate 

Reginald turned away. He could no lon- | confidant of his father, and this Dr. Morton 
ger endure so painful a spectacle. He had | had been connected with them previously in 
been long estranged from his father, and he | another affair. He was therefore able to 
had come home for the sake of obtaining | give explicit information about the place, 
justice from that father, for the sake of the | and the quickest manner of reaching it. 
innocent man who had suffered so unjustly | Reginald set off that very day. 
and so terribly, and whom he loved as asec-| “It will be better for yon to stay here,” 
ond father. Yet here there was a spectacle | said he to Leon, as he was leaving, in a sig- 
which, if he had been a vengeful enemy, | nificant tone. 
would have filled him with horror. One only | “Oh, I'll stay,” said Leon. “If yon act 
feeling was present in his mind now to alle- | square, that’s all I want. Give me those 
viate that horror, and this was a sense of | notes and bonds, and I'll never trouble you 
profound relief that this terrible affliction | or yours again.” 
had not been wrought by any act of his. He | Before leaving he obtained from Leon fur- 
had no hand in it. It had come upon his ther information about his first marriage 
father either as the gradual result of years with Miss Fortescue. This he communi- 
of anxiety, or as the immediate effect of the cated to Leon’s wife, whom he found wait- 
sudden appearance of Dalton and his wife. | ing for him in great suspense. As soon as 

But for these thoughts there was no lei- | she heard it she set out for London to find 
sure. His whole mind was filled with but the witness mentioned by Leon; after which 
one idea—his mother. In a few moments | she intended to go to Falkirk in search of 
they were outside the room. The madman | the clergyman. 
was left to himself, and Reginald questioned | After parting with Leon’s wife, Reginald 
Leon about him. |left by the first train, en route for Dr. Mor- 

“T have heard all this before,” said Leon. | ton’s asylum at Lichfield, in accordance with 
“He came home very queer, and before a| Leon’s directions. On the middle of the fol- 
week was this way. I put him in there to | lowing day he reached the place. 

keep him out of mischief. I feed him myself. He came there accompanied by two offi- 
No one else goes near him. I’ve had a doc- | cers of the law, who had a warrant for the 
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arrest of Dr. Morton on a charge of conspir- 
acy and illegal imprisonment. That dis- 
tinguished physician came down to see his 
visitors, under the impression that one of 
them was a patient, and was very much sur- 
prised when he found himself under arrest. 
Still more surprised was he when Reginald 
asked him, fiercely, after Lady Dudleigh. 

In a few moments the door of Lady Dud- 
leigh’s room was flung open, and the almost 
despairing inmate found herself in the arms 
of her son. She looked feeble and emacia- 
ted, though not so much so as Reginald had 
feared. She had known too much of the 
sorrows of life to yield altogether to this 
new calamity. Her chief grief had been 
about others, the fear that they might have 
become the prey of the villain who had shut 
her in here; but in spite of her terrible sus- 
peuse, she struggled against the gloom of her 
situation, and tried to hope for release. 
had come at last, and with it came also the 
news that there was no longer any need for 
her or for Reginald to take any proceedings 


against the guilty husband and father, since | 


he had been struck down by a more power- 
ful arm. 

When they went away, Dr. Morton was 
taken away also. In due time he was tried 
on the charge above mentioned. He show- 


ed, however, that Lady Dudleigh had been 
put under his care by Sir Lionel himself, and 
in the usual way ; that Sir Lionel had speci- 


fied the nature of her insanity to consist in 


the belief that she was his wife, and that so | 


long as she maintained that belief he thought 
her actually insane. He showed that, apart 
from that confinement which he had deemed 
requisite, she had been treated with no un- 
necessary cruelty. Many other things he 
also showed, by means of which he contrived 
to obtain an acquittal. 


narrow was his escape, and so strong was his 
fear of being re-arrested on other charges, 


It | 


| whelmed with utter horror. 


Still, so much came | 
out in the course of the trial, and so very | 


his deep anxiety about her after her release, 
Reginald had sent no word to Edith of any 
kind. This arose neither from neglect rior 
forgetfulness, but because his surroundings 
were too sad, and he had not the heart to 
write to her until some brighter prospect 
should appear. His mother’s short illness 
at first alarmed him; but this passed away, 
and on her recovery he felt sufficiently cheer- 
ful to send to Edith an account of all that 
had occurred. 

Ten days had passed since he parted with 
her. On the day after he wrote to her he 
received a letter from her. It was the first 
communication that he had received. 

That letter conveyed to him awful intelli- 
gence. It informed him of the arrest of 
Edith and Frederick Dalton. 


——————_>———. 


CHAPTER LV. 
CONCLUSION. 

Tus intelligence was so terrible and so 
unexpected that for some time he felt over- 
Then a dark 
suspicion came to him that this was the 
work of Leon, who, enraged at his bafiled 
schemes, had dealt this last blow upon those 
whom he had already so deeply wronged. 
This suspicion roused the utmost fury of 
Reginald’s nature, and he hurried forth at 
once to seek his brother. 

He found him sauntering up and down in 
front of the house. Leon had remained here 
ever since his interview with Reginald, in 
accordance with his promise. As he now 
saw his brother approach, he started, and 
looked at him with an expression of aston- 
ishment not unmingled with terror. 

Without any preliminaries, Reginald at 
once assailed him with the most vehement 
denunciations, and in a few burning words, 
full of abhorrence and wrath, he accused 


that he concluded to emigrate to another | him of this new piece of villainy. 


country, and this he did without delay. 


But Reginald returned at once with his | 


mother to Dudleigh Manor. Here Lady 
Dudleigh for a few days sank under the ef- 
feets of the aceumulated troubles through 
which she had passed, and when at length 
she was able to move about, Sir Lionel was 
the first one of whom she thought, and she 
at once devoted herself to him. But the 
wretched man was already beyond the reach 
of her care. His strength was failing rapid- 
ly; he refused all nourishment; his mind 
was a hopeless wreck; he recognized no 


one; and all that was now left to the wife | 


to do was to watch over him and nurse him 
as patiently as possible until the end, which 
she knew must be near. 

In the excitement consequent upon his 
first return, his interviews with Leon and 


Sir Lionel, his resene of Lady Dudleigh, and | 


| Leon. 





“ You're wrong—you’re wrong—you’re al- 
together wrong!” cried Leon, eagerly. “I 


| have done nothing—I swear I’ve done noth- 


ing! I’ve never left the place.” 

“You've sent word!” cried Reginald, fu- 
riously. 

“T have not—I swear I haven’t!” said 
“T haven’t written a line to any 
one. I’ve had no communication whatever 
with a single soul.” 

“It’s your work, and yours only!” cried 
Reginald; “and, by Heaven, you shall suf- 
fer for it! You've broken the agreement 
between us, and now Ill show you no 
mercy !” 

“T haven’t broken it! I swear by all 
that’s most holy!” cried Leon, earnestly. 
“T see how it is. This is merely the result 
of the old rnmors—the old work going on. 
I swear it is! Besides, what danger can 
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happen to Miss Dalton? I need only show | 
myself. V’ll go there with you at once. Can 
Ido more than that? When I am seen alive, 
there is no more danger for her. Do you 
think I'd be such an infernal fool as to work 
out such a piece of spite, which I would 
know to be utterly useless? No. I only 
want to wind up the whole affair, and get 
my freedom. I'll go there with you or with- 
ont you, and make it all right so far as she 
is concerned. There. Can I do any thing 
more ?” 

These words mollified Reginald in some 
degree, since they showed that, after all, 
this new trouble might, as Leon said, have 
arisen from old machinations, as their nat- 
ural result, and did not necessarily involve 
any new action on Leon’s part. 

“Tl go,” said Reginald, “and you shall 
go with me; but if I find that you have 
played me false this time, by Heaven, Ill 
erush you!” 

Reginald, accompanied by Leon, hurried 
off at once to the succor of Edith, and ar- 
rived there on the following day. It was 
the fifth day of their imprisonment, but, to 
Reginald’s immense relief, this new misfor- 
tune did not seem to have affected either of 
them so painfully as he had feared. For to 
Edith imprisonment was familiar now, and 
this time she had the discovery of Miss For- 
tescue to console her. Besides, she had her 
father to think of and to care for. The 
kindness of the authorities had allowed the 
two to be together as much as possible ; and 
Edith, in the endeavor to console her father, 
had forced herself to look on the brighter 
side of things, and to hope for the best. 

Dalton, too, had borne this arrest with 
equanimity. After the first shock was past 
he thought over all that was most favorable 
to escape rather than the gloomier surround- 
ings of a situation like his. For himself he 


cared nothing. To be brought once more | 


before a court of law was desirable rather 
than otherwise. His arrangements for his 
own vindication were all complete, and he 
knew that the court could only acquit him 
with honor. But about Edith he felt an 
anxiety which was deeper than he cared to 
show, for he did not know how the evidence 
against her would be received. 

The arrival of Reginald, however, drove 
away every fear. He brought the missing 
man himself. All was now explained. The 
news ran through the community like wild- 
fire, and public opinion, which had so se- 
verely prejudged Edith, now turned around 
with a flood of universal sympathy in her 
favor. Some formalities had to be under- 
gone, and then she was free. 

The circumstances that had brought to 
light Edith’s innocence served also to make 
known the innocence, the wrongs, and the 
sufferings of the father. The whole story 
of Dalton was made public through the ex- 


ertions of Reginald, and society, which had 
once condemned him, now sought to vindi- 
sate him. But the work of vindication had 
to be done elsewhere, and in a more formal 
manner. Until then Dalton had to wait: 
yet this much of benefit he received from 
publie sympathy, that he was allowed to go 
free and live at Dalton Hall until the law 
should finally decide his fate. 

Long before that decision Sir Lionel passed 
away from the judgment of man to answer 
|for his crimes at a higher tribunal. He 
| passed away in his madness, unconscious of 

the presence of that wife whom he had 
doomed to exile, and who now, his only at- 
tendant, sought to soothe the madman’s last 
moments. But the measures that were taken 
| to vindicate Dalton were successful. Lady 
Dudleigh and Reginald could give their evi- 
dence in his favor without the fear of deal- 
ing out death to one so near as Sir Lionel. 
| Death had already come to him, sent by a 
| mightier power, and Dalton’s vindication 
involved no new anguish. So it was that 
| Frederick Dalton was at length cleared of 
that guilt that had so long clung to him; 
|and if any thing could atone for his past 
sufferings, it was the restoration of his name 
| to its ancient honor, the public expression 
-of sympathy from the court and from the 
world, and the deep joy of Edith over such 
| a termination to his sorrows. 
But this was a work of time. Before this 
| Reginald and Edith were married. They 
‘lived at Dudleigh Manor, for the associa- 
| tions of Dalton Hall were too painful, and 
| Edith did not care to make a home in her 
old prison-house. To her father, too, the 
| Hall was distasteful as a residence, and he 
made his abode with his daughter, who 
| was now the only one on earth in whom 
he took any interest. But Dalton Hall was 
|not untenanted. Lady Dudleigh lived there 
in the old home of her childhood, and passed 
| her time in works of charity. She made an 
| effort to reclaim Leon, and succeeded in 
keeping him with her for a few weeks ; but 
the quiet life soon proved intolerable, and he 
wandered away at length to other scenes. 

Reginald had dealt faithfully and even 
generously by him. After all his crimes and 
villainies, he could not forget that he was 
his brother, and he had done all in his 
power to renew his life for him. He had 
given him all the claims which he had col- 
lected, and thus had freed him from debt. 
He had also given him money enough to en- 
able him to start afresh in life. But the 
money was soon gone, and the habits which 
Leon had formed made any change for the 
better impossible. He wandered away into 
his former associations and became a mis- 
erable vagabond, constantly sinking down 
deep into misery, to be saved for a time by 
his mother’s assistance, but only to sink 
once more. 
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Mention must be made of two others be- | retired from the world altogether, and join- 


fore this story closes. 
One of these is Leon’s wife. 


ing a sisterhood of mercy, devoted the re- 
She went mainder of her life to acts of charity and 


away from Dudleigh Manor to Scotland in | humanity. 


search of the clergyman who had married 


Last of all remains Miss Plympton, with 


her. She succeeded in finding him, and in| whom this story began, and with whom it 
obtaining from him a formal certificate of |may end. That good lady recovered from 


her marriage. 


This, however, was not for | the illness into which she had fallen on ac- 


the purpose of acquiring any hold whatever | count of her anxiety about Edith, and was 
upon Leon, but rather for the sake of her | able to visit her not long after her release 


own honor, and also out of regard for Edith, 
whom she wished to free from the last shad- 
ow of that evil which her own deceit had 
thrown upon the innocent girl. After this 
she was satisfied. She did not seek Leon 
again, nor did she ever again see him. She | 


from her last imprisonment. She had given 
up her school; and as she had no home, she 
yielded to Edith’s affectionate entreaties, 
and found a new home with her, where she 
passed the remainder of her days. 


THE END. 








PURPOSE to! 
give, as far as 
it can be given 


of a single maga- 


igin, history, and 
internal organi- 
zation of the American railroad. Into the 
question so abundantly discussed of late in 
the public prints and periodicals, and now 
even in political caucuses and conventions, 
concerning the mutual rights and obliga- 
tions of the railroad companies and the pub- 
lic, [shall not enter. Yet it may contribute 
something to a better understanding, and so 
indirectly to a solution of that problem, .to 
have a clear idea of what a railroad corpora- 
tion is, what are the hazards, what the toils, 
what the duties, difficulties, and dangers, of 
those who are connected with, and who have 
done most to create, develop, and carry on, 


THE ENGINEER, 


within the limits | 


zine article, some | 
account of the or- | 





these great highways of the present century, | 





the arteries which 
supply the whole 
body politic with its 
vital cireulation— 
trade and commerce. 

The traveler going 
West steps to the 
ticket office of the 
Pennsylvania, the 
Erie, or the New 
York Central Rail- 
road. He purchases 
his ticket for San 
Francisco. He gives 
his trunk to a bag- 
gage-master, gets for 
it a little piece of 
metal, and sees and 
cares for it no more, 
A porter shows him 
his place in the Pull- 





man car. He takes his seat, pulls off his 
boots, puts on his slippers, opens his bag, 


takes out his Harper’s Magazine, and his trav- 
eling cares are at anend. For six days and 
nights he is rolled swiftly across the con- 
tinent. Engineers and conductors change. 
He is passed along from one railroad corpo- 
ration to another. At night his seat becomes 
a bed, and he sleeps as quietly, or nearly so, 
as if in his own bed at home. He traverses 
broad plains, passes over immense viaducts, 
whirls swiftly over mountain torrents on 
iron bridges, climbs or pierces mountains ; 
but he never leaves his parlor; if need be, 
his meals are brought to him where he sits ; 
and at length, after a week of luxurious 
though weary traveling, in which he has 
been in the keeping of half a dozen differ- 
ent companies, and has traversed over three 
thousand miles of country, part of it unin- 
habited and desolate, he is set down in the 
station at San Francisco. He looks at the 
clock in the station-room, compares it with 
the time-table in his hand, and finds that 
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GEORGE STEPILENSON. 


his journey has been accomplished with all 
the regularity and punctuality of the sun. 
His little piece of brass is given to an ex- 
press agent or a hackman, and when he 
reaches his hotel, the trunk which he sur- 
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work was done; how 
many sleepless nights 
surveyors and con- 
tractors have spent 
in providing — this 
marvelous highway ; 
how intricate and in- 
volved is the system 
of copartnership that 
is necessary to such 
a continuous trans- 
portation ‘“ without 
change of  cars;” 
what a gigantic un- 
dertaking it is to ad- 
minister this system, 
with its thousands of 
employés; how wide 
awake the engineers 
have been that the 
traveler may sleep; 
what dangers they 
have had to face that 
he may ride in safety 
—of all this he is un- 
conscious, if not ab- 
solutely ignorant. 
The Erie Railway, 
one of the longest 
lines of railroad in 
the world, employs 
fifteen thousand per- 
sons in various occu- 
pations. It is esti- 
mated that there is 
scarcely an hour of 


the day or night when there are not one 
hundred trains in actual running along its 
The administration of such a force of 
men, the management of such a system of 
| railroad trains, without clashing or collision, 


rendered in New York is in the great hall | requires executive ability of the very highest 


awaiting him. It seems 
a very simple  busi- 
ness; and if perchance 
through all this journey 
he finds the dinner at 
one waiting-place cold, 
or the conductor on one 
part of his trip dis- 
courteous, or the train 
stopped at any point in 
the long ride beyond his 
expectations, or his ar- 
rival at his destination 
delayed beyond the ap- 
pointed hour, he is very 
apt to grumble, inward- 
ly if not vocally. How 
much money has been 
put into this long line 
of rail; how much has 
been sunk in unsuccess- 
ful experiments; how 
many rich men have 
been ruined before the 
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THE “ ROOKET.” 


order. If, Sir, you think it easy, count up | onize as the wisest or to condemn as the 
the difficulties you have with your own | craziest man in all England. Thorough- 
Irish gardener in the administration of your | ness was above all qualities a character- 
country place, with its horse and cow; then | istic of this father of railroads; hence, for- 
multiply those difficulties by fifteen thou- | tunately for his reputation, and yet more 
sand, and you have the problem of an Amer- | fortunately for his work, he needed only an 
ican railroad president. opportunity to demonstrate the practicabil- 
The railroad system has not yet reached |ity of his plans. On the trial day he was 
its semi-centennial. The 27th of Septem- | always ready; no overlooked or neglected 
ber, 1825, may be regarded as its birthday, | point ever brought him or his work into 
if it can be said to have had a day of birth. | disrepute. A ‘long procession of vehicles 
The railroad from Stockton to Darlington, | was formed—six wagons loaded with coals 
in England, had been completed. On the | and flour, a covered coach containing di- 
urgent recommendations of George Stephen- | rectors and passengers, twenty-one coal 
son the original plan 
of a wooden tramway 
had been abandoned, 
and an iron railway rt 
had been substituted. 
Yielding to his per- 
sistency, the direct- 
ors of this new- 
fangled and much 
ridiculed enterprise 
permitted him to 
put upon the road, 
which they had in- 
tended only for horse 
draught, a steam lo- 
comotive. <A great 
concourse of people 
assembled on the oc- 
easion of its opening, 
to glorify the suecess 
or ridicule the failure 
of the man whom 
the multitude were 
equally ready to can- 
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THE OAL OF THE ENGINE AT NIGHT. 


wagons fitted up for and crowded with 
passengers, and six more wagons loaded 
with coals. Locomotive engine No. 1, driv- 
en by George Stephenson, headed the pro- 


cession. A man on horseback rode before, | 


and heralded the coming of the train. A 
great concourse of people, on horseback 
and on foot, accompanied it; but not long. 
The horseman who heralded was compelled 
to leave the track ; the accompanying horse- 
men and the runners were distanced; and 


. . . | 
the first train that ever carried passengers 


finished its journey at the rate of from 
twelve to fifteen miles an hour. 

It is not easy for us, with the whistle of 
the locomotive as familiar in our ears as the 
sound of the church bell, to conceive the 
difficulties under which the early promoters 
of railroads labored. The necessity of mak- 
ing a comparatively level roadway was ap- 
parent from the first. How this was to 
be accomplished was not so evident. That 
the returns in traffic would ever compensate 
for the prodigious expense involved was be- 
lieved by few. That steam could ever be 
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practically employ- 
ed for draught in 
such a way as to 
compete in speed 
and utility with 
horses was ridiculed 
by almost every one. 
This ridicule was 
not confined to un- 
intelligent and ig- 
norant minds. The 
ablest engineers 
combined with the 
common people in 
declaring it impos- 
sible. They demon- 
strated its impossi- 
bility. Scientific 
men declared that 
it could not be done. 
Practical men de- 
clared that the dan- 
gers would render it 
inconceivably haz- 
ardous to public 
safety, even if the 
dream of the vis- 
ionary enthusiasts 
could be realized. 
Political economists 
cried out against an 
imaginary reform, 
the result of which 
would be to throw 
out of employment 
drivers of stage- 
coaches and team- 
sters and innkeep- 
ers, and the whole 
elass of artisans and 
traders whom the 
|then common methods of traftic kept busy. 
| One of the ablest of Erglish quarterlies, one 
of the warmest friends of the movement, 
thus ridiculed the absurd expectations of 
some of its sanguine promoters: “ What 
}can be more palpably absurd and ridicu- 
lous than the prospect held out of locomo- 
tives traveling twice as fast as stage-coach- 
es? We should as soon expect the people 
of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired 
off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets 
as trust themselves to the mercy of such a 
machine going at such a rate.” A Parlia- 
mentary opponent to the first great passen- 
ger line, the Manchester and Liverpool, de- 
clared that it would be impossible to work 
the engine against a gale of wind, Another 
prophesied that it would deteriorate land in 
the vicinity of Manchester alone to the ex- 
tent of £20,000. When Parliamentary oppo- 
| sition was at length silenced by argument 
|or hushed by money—the charter of the 
|road cost, in immaculate England, forty 
years before the days of Crédit Mobilier, 
| £27,000—opposition and obstacle had but 
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PORTAGE BRIDGE. 


begun. The surveyors were mobbed by the 
people; the work was impeded when com- 
menced ; engineers had to learn their art by 
experience, and of course by one that was 
prolonged and costly. No less resolute and 
determined a will, no less practical and sa- 
gacious an engineer, than George Stephen- 
son could have carried to its consummation 

the first great trunk line. It was ha:d for 
him, but it was fortunate for the world, that 
this road presented so many of the difficul- 
ties with which in all districts railroad en- 
gineering has to cope. On the thirty miles 
between Liverpool and Manchester there 
were under or over the railroad sixty-three 
bridges. The stone cutting at Olive Monnt 3, 
is to-day one of the most formidable in the oS 
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world: 
places one hundred feet deep. The roadway 
across Chat Moss is one of the wonders of 
railway enterprise. Considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was devised and 
executed, it deserves to rank with the 


chiefest engineering exploits of the century. | 


But if the railroad in its inception met 
with great impediments from its foes, their 
opposition is not to be wondered at. For 
the schemes of the first railroad men were 
often visionary and impracticable. Those 
that stood the test of time remain; the oth- 
ers are forgotten. That the world did not 
at first discriminate between them is not 
surprising. The curiously wild attempt to 
construct the Erie Railway on piles, and so 
save the expense of embankments, is but one 
of the numerous costly experiments which 
rendered no other service to any one than 
the experience they brought. How singu- 


larly crude were the ideas of the railroad | 
pioneers receives a still more curious illus- | 


tration in the history of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, one of the earliest construct- 
ed on American soil. 


it is two miles long, and in some | 


| solutely trackless wilderness. 


The first locomotive | 
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was made with sails, to be propelled by the 
wind, like a ship. At the famous trial of 
locomotives at Liverpool in 1829 four en- 
gines put in an appearance. Of the four 
George Stephenson’s Rocket was the only 
one that achieved any thing. Of the others 
two broke utterly down; the third could at- 
tain at its utmost but a speed of five or six 
miles an hour. In number the failures pre- 
ponderated ; it is not strange that for a tiny 
they preponderated in the influence which 
they exerted on the public mind. 

It will render our task of tracing the his- 
tory and describing the organization of the 
American railroad simpler if we take a sin- 
gle one as illustrative of the entire system. 
For that purpose I have chosen the Erie 
Railway. It is one of the longest, as it is 
one of the oldest, on the continent. In its 
sarly history it met and conquered obsta- 
cles which might well have sufficed to crush 
an enterprise financially much stronger. A 
large part of its course lay through an ab- 
To reach its 
destination it was necessary toclimb a mount- 
ain range over 1700 feet above the level of the 
sea, and make its way along 
the course of a stream which 
flows between almost pre- 
cipitous walls of rock. As 
a monument of engineering 
skill it is without a supe- 
rior to-day in America— 
certainly if the times and 
circumstances in which it 
was constructed be taken 
into account. 

The first step in the con- 
struction of a railroad is its 
conception. The originator 
of a successful railroad must 
be something of a prophet. 
He must not only be wise to 
see, but sagacious to foresee. 
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For railroads do not merely supply a de- 
mand which already exists; they create it. 
The railroad originator always appears to 
be an enthusiast to his fellows. The first 
successful English railroad ran from Stock- 
ton to Darlington. The latter town lies in 


' thorizing the construction of the Erie Canal 
| through the centre counties of the State, se- 
cured for it the support of the southern 
|counties by promising in return his influ- 
ence, and that of his party, for the construe- 
tion of another highway through the region 


the heart of one of the richest mineral 
fields in the north of England. The former 
is situated near the mouth of the Tees, and 


/and along the line designated by his father. 
| Fifty years passed away before the first step 
| was taken toward the realization of this Ap- 
is the nearest sea-port town. How little | pian Way. Meanwhile the methods of in- 
even the founders conceived the business | tercommunication had changed. The canal 
which this line would build up is indicated | had supplanted the public road, and the rail- 
by the fact that they counted on a coal| way was beginning to supplant the canal. 
traffic of 165,000 tons, and that in 1860 that And at last, in April, 1832, three years after 
traffic had actually grown to over 3,000,000 George Stephenson ran his first passenger 
tons annually! They consented without locomotive over the Liverpool and Manches- 
protest to a clause in their charter limit-| ter Railway, the Legislature of New York 
ing their freight charges on coal for ex-| granted a charter for the construction of a 
portation to a half-penny per mile, for that | road of iron where General James Clinton 


branch of their trade they regarded as en- 
tirely subsidiary. Yet in the course of a 
very few years it constituted the main bulk 
of their business. In ten years this rail- 
road had converted a solitary farm-house 
in the midst of unproductive pasture land 


into a town of six thousand inhabitants, | 
which has since more than quadrupled in | 


size. Of course we could cite abundant il- 
lustrations more striking from the history 
of American railroads. We cite this because 
it was prophetic of all the subsequent histo- 
ry of railroad enterprise. 

The conception of a railroad is often a 
flash of intuition in the individual mind. 


But before the originator can realize his | 


vision he must succeed in inspiring other 
minds with his own conviction and enthusi- 
asm, and this is always a work of time. Of 
the prenatal history of the railroad the Erie 
is an illustrious example. 

In 1779 General James Clinton and Gen- 
eral Sullivan, at the close of an expedition 
against the Iroquois Indians in the south- 
ern tier of counties of New York State, pro- 
posed to Congress the construction of what 
they termed an Appian Way from the city 
of New York to Lake Erie. The great in- 
land seas which we call lakes, and which 
have done so much to develop the rich but 
formerly inaccessible West, were at that 
time separated from the sea-coast by the 
mountain range which stretches, with here 
and there a break, from the Gulf States to 
the river St. Lawrence. The great West, 
the future but then unrecognized granary 
of the nation, was more remote from the At- 
lantic than is to-day the empire of Japan. 
To the Clintons New York owes the two 


great highways which have rendered her | 


chief city the metropolis of the nation—the 
Erie Canal and the Erie Railway. The Ap- 
pian Way never got further in construction 
than an ineffectual application to Congress 
for an appropriation. But the dream of the 
father descended to the son, and De Witt 
Clinton, who pushed forward the act au- 


| had dreamed only of one modeled as well as 
| named after the famous highway of ancient 

Rome. This charter affords a curious illus- 
| tration of the short-sightedness that is char- 
| acteristic of the cunning of politicians. It 
| forbade all connections with Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey railroads. For is it not the 
oftice of a Legislature to promote only the 
interests of its own State? So the one ter- 
minus was made at Piermont, the nearest 
accessible point in the State, on the Hudson 
River, to the city of New York; the other 
was made at Dunkirk, the most remote 
western harbor on Lake Erie. But through 
cars have long since been run direct both to 
Cincinnati and Chicago; and the long pier 
which was built out over the flats of the 
Tappan Zee, at Piermont, to make the steam- 
boat connections with the city is only useful 
as @ permanent warning to legislators that 
it is their business to facilitate the natural 
course of trade, not to obstruct, to divert, or 
to control it. 

The railroad being conceived, and the 
conception having gained sufficient adher- 
ents to furnish a minimum of capital neces- 
sary to prove the dream of the originator 
to be not all a dream, the next step is a 
survey. 

If the reader will turn to any map of New 
York State, he will find that the southern 
tier of counties, from the Hudson River as 
far west as Binghamton, are intersected by 
mountain ranges, whose abrupt and rugged 
character and wild and desolate features can 
be but very inadequately indicated. He 
will see also traced upon the map by insig- 
nificant-looking serpentine lines the course 
of two great rivers, the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna, whose branches are but six- 
teen miles apart at Deposit, while the wa- 
ters of the one empty into Delaware Bay, 
and those of the other into Chesapeake Bay. 
These mountain lines indicate the difficul- 
ties to be overcome; these river lines indi- 
cate the methods by which the railroad en- 
| gineer overcomes them. 








The first work of the surveyor is to trace 
the general outlines of his course. These 
are almost uniformly indicated to him by 
the water-courses, for the water-courses in- 
dicate, first, natural openings between the 
hills; second, an easy grade in ascending 
trom the lower to the higher levels. The 
Erie Railway enters the hill country at Suf- 
tern’s. It follows the Ramapo River for a 
score or so of miles, strikes the Delaware at 
Port Jervis, follows the tortuous course of | 
that magnificent mountain torrent to De- | 
posit, crosses the mountains at that point, | 
reaches the upper waters of the Susquehan- | 
na at the town of that name, leaves that| 


river to follow the Tioga, a branch of the | | 


same stream, parts from that to avail itselt | 
of the valley of the Canisteo, crosses a short | 
piece of intervening country to reach and | 
follow down the Genesee, passes from that | 
to the Alleghany, and does not finally aban- 
don the river valleys until it is within forty- | 
tive miles of its original western terminus, | 
Dunkirk. In its journey of 459 miles it has | 
availed itself of the valleys of seven rivers. | 
In a somewhat similar manner the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad crosses the same 
great mountain range by aid of the Susque- | 
hanna, the Juniata, and the Conemaugh riv- 
ers; and the Pacific Railroad follows the 
Platte River almost to its source in the 
Rocky Mountains on the eastern side, and 
descends upon the western slope by the val- 
leys of a succession of less important but 
equally useful mountain streams. 





| 


|can impart. 
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THE BRAKEMAN, 


The first duty of the railroad surveyor, 
then, is to trace in a general way the course 
of the projected railroad upon an ordina- 
ry map by means of a careful study of its 
mountain ranges and its water-courses. The 
more detailed and elaborate the map, the 
more perfect can he make his preliminary 
and office survey. This being done, the real 
work of the survey begins. For this pur- 
pose the chief engineer makes a general re- 
connaissance of the whole ground, generally 
on horseback. He provides himself with the 
best map or maps he can obtain. He picks 
up as best he can more definite and precise 
local information. To succeed in his work 
he must have qualities which are rare, qual- 
ities which no mere school of engineering 
In his profession, as in every 


| other, there is a certain something indefina- 
| ble in native genius, something which may 


perish unused for want of development and 


| training, but which no mere development 


| gineer must be a man of ready parts. 


and training can wholly supply. The en- 
He 


must have himself always wellin hand. He 


| must understand human nature, and know 


how to deal with it. He must be equally at 
home in the log-hut among the mountains 
and in the velvet-carpeted and mahogany- 
furnished office in the great city. He must 
be a man of quick eye and abundant re- 
sources, able to meet an exigency, or to vary 


}in detail and on the moment a carefully ma- 


THE OONDUCTOR, 


tured plan for the purpose of avoiding an 
unexpected obstacle, and reaching the gen- 
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|eral result with the least expenditure of 
time and money. The engineer has tunneled 
the Alps, and an expert assures us that with 
money enough it would be possible to con- 
struct a permanent floating bridge across the 
Atlantic. But there are a great many things 
| which it does not pay to accomplish, and the 
| successful engineer must be able to subordi- 
nate professional pride to practical results ; 
to avoid obstacles that can be avoided, and 
to overcome only those that he can not es- 
‘ape; to make the fewest possible rock cut- 
tings, tunnels, culverts, and bridges; and to 
be known and honored less for what he has 
done than for what he has avoided doing. 
The more accurate survey now follows. 
This is always effected in sections. It is 
performed by an engineer corps, which con- 
sists of an assistant engineer, a transit-man, 
a leveler, a rod-man, two chain-men, one or 
two flag-men, and a gang of axe-men. Where 
the company are obliged to camp out, the 
necessary accessories of a camp are added. 
The work of such a surveying party is al- 
ways, under the best circumstances, one of 
hardship and adventure. They must stop 
at no obstacle; and the country presents 
innumerable difficulties which the map had 
| not reported, and even the reconnaissance 
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had not discovered. Morasses are to be | 
traversed, streams are to be crossed, precip- | 
itous hills to be climbed, impenetrable thick- | 
ets to be penetrated. The Erie Railway 

runs for miles along the banks of the Dela- 

ware River, in many places upon a shelf cut 

in the solid rock, fifty feet or more above 

the torrent. Yet somehow along this seem- | 
ingly inaccessible gorge the surveying par- 

ty had to make their way before the first | 
blast could be fired to prepare for the pres- | 
ent rocky road-bed. It is said that at some 
points they were lowered by ropes from the 
top of the cliff, and so, hanging between 
heaven and earth, took their levels. The | 
earliest surveys of such works as the Pacific 

Railroad, through a country absolutely a | 
wilderness, and almost absolutely an un- | 
trodden wilderness, are marvels of human 
capability. 

The process of surveying does not differ 
widely from that with which we may as- | 
sume our readers to be familiar in the lay- 
ing out of town and farm boundaries and | 
of public highways, except in one impor- | 
tant particular. In the railroad survey the 
exact differences in level must be preserved | 
and respected. Every inequality must be 
noted. This is done by the leveler, and is 
preserved by the profile map. Of these pro- 
file maps there are two—one, the larger map, 
indicates the general features of the route ; 
the second and more detailed profile, or se- 
ries of profiles, preserves to the foot a care- 
ful record of every inequality of ground over 


which the projected route is to pass. These | 


reports indicate exactly the obstacles which | 
the engineer has to encounter. They inev- | 
itably lead to new reconnaissances and new 
surveys. Deviations here and there are 
found to be expedient, to save expense, now | 
in first cost of construction, now in subse- 
quent cost of operating. 

At length the facts are all before the en- 
gineer-in-chief, and he is prepared to make 
his report. It goes before the board of di- 
rectors. Its conclusions are scanned, its 
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lw hat w ill ie expensive to maintain as wall 
as to construct, where he will get custom, 
and how he may avoid local opposition. A 
single problem within our personal knowl- 


| edge illustrates this phase of the work. A 


railroad is under survey along the west bank 


of the Hudson, which passes within a mile 


of our house. Five miles north it reaches 
the city of Newburgh. If it run along the 
river-bank, it must pay from half a million 
to a million of dollars for its right of way. 


| That necessity it can avoid only by tunnel- 
| ing the hill on which the city is built. The 


city itself is evenly divided in opinion. One- 
half aver that a river railroad will spoil their 
commerce; the other half assert that a tun- 
nel railroad will spoil their town. Which- 
ever horn of the dilemma the company takes, 


| it will be unpopular with half a city. And 
its engineer and directors must be wise not 


only to measure the comparative cost of the 
two plans (itself not an easy matter), but also 


| wise to foresee the effect, on both through 


and local traffic, of both plans. In short, if 
the grown railroad is often whimsical and 
despotic, it does but avenge itself for the 
whims and despotism which it suffers from 
the public while it is yet in its infancy. 

The railroad is projected; the projector 
has secured the co-operation of sufficient 
capital to enable a beginning to be made; 
it has been surveyed; the right of way has 
| been obtained; a charter has been secured ; 
it now remains to construct the road. In 
the inception of railroad life this was done 
| by the company. Of the first railroad George 
| Stephe nson was both surveyor and contract- 
|or. He laid out every foot of the line of the 
| Stockton and Darlington Railway, taking 
the sights through the spirit-level with his 
own hands and eyes. The plans of the Liv- 
| erpool and Manchester Railroad he fought 
| through Parliament by his own indomitable 
will in the face of the opposition of wealth 
and science and political power. And when 
at last the charter was obtained and the 
work begun, he personally supervised it from 





| 





methods cross-examined, its results subject- | the beginning to the end, getting his break- 
ed to the severest scrutiny. The counsel of | fast of oatmeal with his own hands, living on 
other and often rival engineers is called in. horseback, personally inspecting the prog- 
A thousand questions must be raised, de- | ress of every department of the work, super- 
bated, determined, before any thing can be | | vising the pay- -rolls of the men, and perfeet- 
c onsidered settled. The road must deviate | ing with his own hand the w orking drawings. 
here to get the custom of a large town or | But the growth of railroads has brought with 
city, there to avoid grounds through which | it a division of labor, and now the railroad cor- 
the right of way would be more costly than | | poration rarely or never constructs its own 
a tunnel or a filling; now to tap a rival or a| line. This is done for the company by a rail- 
cross railroad at the right spot, now to ac- | road contractor. Fifty years ago the farmer 


commodate some wealthy and influential 
patron, whose interest in the road depends 
on making it at some point subservient to 
his own business. If the engineer could 
only be permitted to run his projected road 
where it would be easiest built, his problem 
would be a simple one; but he must also 
consider what will be the cost of carriage, 
Vou. XLIX.—No. 291.—26 


‘literally built his own house, mortised the 
timber himself, perhaps cutting down the 
trees and squaring them with his own broad- 
axe, and calling in his neighbors to assist 
him with the raising. ‘The gentleman of 
to-day hires a builder to construct his house 
and an architect to supervise it, and per- 
haps never sees his edifice from the day the 
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ground is first broken until he is ready to 
move in. Railroad architecture is a distinct 
art, and railroad building a distinct profes- 
sion; and the company as little thinks of 
personally constructing its own road as does 
the merchant of personally supervising the 
erection of his own house. 

The railroad contractor is eminently a 
practical man. He is apt to be a self-made 
man. He is not unfrequently one who com- 
menced life with the spade, the pickaxe, and 
the wheelbarrow. He had greater industry 
or greater shrewdness than his fellows, and 
became the head of a gang of men. Then 
he took a small contract on his own account, 
invested luckily in rea! estate along the line 
of a projected railway, amassed a little cap- 
ital, employed both capital and practical 
experience to good advantage, and so grad- 
ually got on in the world, till now, what 
with capital and credit, he stands ready to 
undertake any work which the railroad cap- 
italist desires undertaken. He knows how 
many cubic feet of earth there are in a hill, 
and how many it will take to fill up a val- 
ley. He has a practiced eye for soils, and 
detects by a sort of intuition where the hard 
rock will be, and where the cutting will be 
an easy one. Earth digging, blasting rocks, 
pumping, embanking, boring and building 
tunnels, erecting bridges and culverts, are 
all familiar operations with him. He pos- 
sesses a larger or smaller stock of wheel- 
barrows, picks, shovels, carts, earth wagons, 
and horses. He lays temporary sleepers 
and light rails as the work progresses, and 
generally owns at least one or two locomo- 
tives and the necessary dirt cars for drag- 
ging materials. He usually contracts for a 
section of the road to be built at a fixed 
price, or at one which varies within certain 
limits, according to the development of dif- 
ficulties as the work progresses. He often 
sublets to other contractors his work in its 
detail. He sometimes makes a miscaleula- 
tion and loses a fortune, but his miscaleula- 
tions are oftener on the credit side of his 
ledger, and the result a fortune made. He 
has abundant opportunities to make inci- 
dental profits, and he is not slow to avail 
himself of them. 

But he must not only have a practical 
knowledge of railroad works, he must have 
a practical skill in managing railroad work- 
ers. 

The first public works of importance in 
England were the canals. The same class 
of workers that constructed them are now 
employed in the construction of railroads. 
Their popular name is derived from their 
original connection with the great system 
of inland navigation which preceded and 
prepared for railways; they are still termed 
navvies. The picture which Parliamentary 
reports give us of the character of these men 
is not encouraging to those who imagine 
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that violence and corruption are a peculiar 
characteristic of the American republic, and 
that the maintenance of a stronger and more 
centralized government, like that of Great 
Britain, would put an end to the brawls and 
lawlessness which they imagine to be pecul- 
iar to a free country. 

“ Possessed of all the daring recklessness 
of the smuggler,” says one English authori- 
ty, Mr. Roscoe, “their ferocious behavior can 
only be equaled by the brutality of their lan- 
guage. It may be truly said their hand is 
against every man’s, and before they have 
been long located every man’s hand is against 
theirs. From being long known to each oth- 
er they generally act in concert, and put at 
defiance any local constabulary force; con- 
sequently crimes of the most atrocious char- 
acter were common, and robbery, without 
any attempt at concealment, was an every- 
day occurrence.” 

Another English writer, Mr. Francis, is 
equally complimentary. “The dread which 
such men as these spread throughout a ru- 
ral community was striking; nor was it 
without a cause. Depredations among the 
farms and fields of the vicinity were fre- 
quent. They injured every thing they ap- 
proached. From their huts to that part of 
the railway at which they worked, over 
corn or grass, tearing down embankments, 
injuring young plantations, making gaps in 
hedges, on they went, in one direct line, 
without regard to damage done or property 
invaded. Game disappeared from the most 
sacred preserves; gamekeepers were defied ; 
and country gentlemen who had imprisoned 
rustics by the dozen for violating the same 
law shrank in despair from the railway ‘ nav- 
igator” They often committed the most 
outrageous acts in their drunken madness. 
Like dogs released from a week’s confine- 
ment, they ran about, and did not know 
what to do with themselves. They defied 
the law, broke open prisons, released their 
comrades, and slew policemen. The Scotch 
fought with the Irish, and the Irish attack- 
ed the Seotch ; while the rural peace-ofticers, 
utterly inadequate to suppress the tumult, 
stood calmly by and waited the result. 
When no work was required of them on the 
Sunday, the most beautiful spots in England 
were desecrated by their presence. Loun- 
ging in highways and by-ways, grouping to- 
gether in lanes and valleys, insolent and in- 
sulting, they were dreaded by the good and 
welcomed by the bad. They left a sadness 
in the homes of many whose sons they had 
vitiated and whose daughters they had dis- 
honored. Stones were thrown at passers- 
by ; women were personally abused, and men 
were irritated. On the week-day, when 
their work was done, the streets were void 
of all save their lawless visitors, and of those 
who associated with them. They were re- 
garded as savages; and when it is remem- 
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bered that large bodies of men, armed with | 
pitchforks and scythes, went out to do bat- 
tle with those on another line a few miles 
off, the feeling was justified by facts. Crimes 
of every description increased, but offenses 
against the person were most common. On 
one occasion hundreds of them were within 
five minutes’ march of each other ere the 
military and the magistrates could get be- 
tween them to repress their daring desires.” 

Christian philanthropy has not been ob- 
livious of the condition of these navvies, 
equally dreadful to themselves and danger- 
ous to society. Among the most interest- 
ing of all home mission work is that which 
has been carried on by ladies of the highest 


culture and refinement among these barbari- 
The result of improved | 


ans of civilization. 
systems of administration by Christian con- 
tractors has been more effectual, however, 
than any direct and immediate efforts by 
lay missionaries. Of these the work of Sir 
Morton Peto may be mentioned as a type. 
He broke up the ticket system, i. e., the pay- 
ment of wages by tickets, to be redeemed at 
the shop established by the contractor. He 
paid all wages weekly. He opened the way 


for house to house visitation by Christian | 


clergymen and laymen. He provided clean- | 
ly barracks in lieu of their huts of turf or 
stone. He provided every one who could 
read with a Bible, and organized clubs for 
mutual help in case of sickness or misfor- 
tune. His example was followed by others; 
and though the English navvy is not as yet | 
a very creditable product of the civilization 
of the nineteenth century, his character and 
condition have greatly improved. 

In this country the work of the pick and 
the barrow is largely performed by Irish la- | 
borers. Their temporary villages are famil- 


iar to every traveler on our railroads. Their | 


management requires, on the part of the | 
contractor, peculiar dexterity to avoid the | 
loss inevitable from wasted hours or misap- 
plied energies. In brief, the railroad con- 
tractor has under him an army of men with- 
out the discipline of an army; he must ex- 
ercise over them the control of a general 
without being invested with a general’s au- 
thority. 

A condensed sketch of the difficulties and | 


road involved the construction of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four minor water-ways and 


| thirty-six bridges, the latter ranging from 


twelve to six hundred and twenty-five feet 
in length. The construction of this road 
occupied five years and nine months. It 
commenced at Aspinwall, in the heart of a 
swamp. The laborers had to clear their 
way through the tangled underbrush of a 
tropical forest, thigh-deep in water, sybject 
at any moment to the attacks of alligators 


jand other not less dangerous though less 
formidable reptiles, and enveloped in a cloud 
| of flies and mosquitoes. 


Every workman 
went to his labor veiled. Residence on the 
land was impossible. An old brig anchored 
in the bay served the purpose of barracks. 
The constant motion of their prison-ship 
subjected the landsmen to continued nausea 
by night, which but illy fitted them for toil 
by day. The malarious fevers of the coun- 
try converted their movable barracks into a 
hospital ship. The two engineers in charge 
took turns in the fever with their men, the 
least disabled rising from the hospital bed 
to give place to his companion. Natives 
were lazy, and would not work. Imported 
laborers from the North sickened and died 
in such numbers that the work actually 
| stopped for want of hands. The importa- 
| tion of Chinese coolies proved an unsuccess- 
| ful experiment, for melancholy and suicide 
| thinned out their ranks almost as fast as 
| malarious fever the ranks of their braver 
comrades. The house of the first engineer 
| was built on the tops of stumps to keep it 
above the water-level. The freshets which 
swell the Chagres River, sometimes in a sin- 
| gle night to a height of forty feet above its 
ordinary level, carried away the nearly com- 
| pleted bridge which was to span it. Twice 
the road was contracted for, and twice thrown 
back upon the company’s hands; before it was 

| completed so far as to enable a locomotive to 
pass over it from ocean to ocean. 

A distinct department of railroad engi- 
| neering is the bridge- -building. This is now 
| very generally undertaken, in the case of 
| the larger bridges, by separate corporations. 
| Iron and stone are very generally taking the 

place of wood as material for bridges on our 
| best railways. The character of the struc- 











dangers attendant upon the construction of | | ture, whether iron or stone, whether tubu- 
a single line of railroad will better illus- ‘lar, or suspension, or arched, depends upon 
trate the qualities which go to make a suc- | the nature of the chasm and the stream to 
cessful railroad contractor, and the nature | be crossed. Our artist, from the many illus- 
of his work, than any general description. | trations of bridges which the Erie Railway 
From Aspinwall to Panama there runs a| affords, selects two (see pages 379 and 381) 
line of railroad across the isthmus which | as samples of the problems to be solved by 
bears the latter name. It is not a long line; | the railroad engineer, and the methods of 
its length i is but forty-seven miles and a frac- | solvi ing them. In the case of the Starucca 
tion. It is not of difficult grades ; its highest | Viaduct the problem was, in descending the 
point is but two hundred and sixty-three feet | western slope of the mountain that inter- 
above tide-water, and its, maximum grade | venes between the Susquehanna and the Del- 
is sixty feet to a mile. Yet this single, and | aware valleys, to take a flying leap across a 
in size comparatively insignificant, rail-| vale a quarter of a mile wide, from one hill- 
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side to another. The valley was quite too 
deep and long to be filled up with an earth 
embankment, which, moreover, would be in 
constant danger from rains and freshets. 
This problem was solved by the construc- 
tion of a stone viaduct 1200 feet long, 110 
feet high, and consisting of eighteen arches 
with spans of fifty feet. It is built of solid 
masonry, and appears to be as durable as 
the eyerlasting hills themselves. The other 
problem was involved in the necessity of 
crossing the Genesee River from the high 
table-lands through which, at Portage, it 
cuts a deep but narrow ravine. Its solu- 
tion has given rise to one of the most mar- 
velous wooden bridges in the country. It 
is built on thirteen stone piers set in the 
bed of the river, on which is reared a mass 
of timber rising to the height of 234 feet. 
It is said to be so constructed that any tim- 
ber in the bridge can be removed and re- 
placed at pleasure. These illustrations are 
taken but as types of the difficulties to be 
overcome by the railroad contractor, and 
the methods of overcoming them. The 
difficulties are as diverse as nature itself. 
To attempt any comprehensive account of 
bridges and bridge-building would require 
not a paragraph, but a distinct article. 

In brief, then, it is the office of the railroad 
contractor not only to pierce the hills, bridge 
the streams, cross the valleys, construct the 
stations ; not only must he be a bridge-build- 
er, a road-maker, and a practical mechanic ; 
not only must he do his work with ignorant, 
unskillful, often dishonest workmen, but he 
must do it frequently in the heart of a wild, 
waste wilderness ; must transport thither his 
men, his tools, his provisions ; must erect the 
shelter and provide the necessaries of life 
for his workmen; must keep up their failing 
courage with his own, and must do all at the 
hazard not ofly of his purse, if his estimates 
have deceived him, but at the hazard of his 
health and even of his life. 

The railroad is built. The money has 
been raised. The cars have been construct- 
ed, and the locomotives purchased. The 
railroad is equipped and in running order. 
Let us glance rapidly at the working of the 
road. For this purpose let us take the 
history of a single train—say, the morning 
lightning express on the Erie Railway from 
New York to Buffalo. 

The first work of the day is to put the 
train together. Every traveler has ob- 
served what a wilderness of cars is scat- 
tered about the stations at the termini of 
our large roads. These labyrinths of rail- 
road track are technically termed yards. 
At Hornellsville, where the two forks of the 
Erie Railway unite, one going to Buffalo, 
the other to Dunkirk, there are over sixteen 
miles of these side tracks. Through the 

heart of this yard the through track must 


From the cars which fill up the sidings each 
outgoing train must be made up. In the 
case of the passenger express this is a com- 
paratively simple matter. The cars that have 
come in the night before are re-arranged in 
a reverse order, are swept and dusted and 
washed, and ready for use again. But the 
putting together of a freight or mixed train 
is often a labor of great perplexity. The 
cars which are intended to form such a train 
are often scattered widely over the yard, one 
on the warehouse track, another on the lum- 
ber side track, a third on the coal side track, 
a fourth among the defective cars in the re- 
pair shop. These it is the business of the 
yardsman to collect and organize into a 
train. For this purpose there is placed 
under his orders a small switching engine, 
with its engineer and fireman. From morn- 
ing to night this yardsman is on the move. 
He must know every inch of his dép6t yard, 
the beginning and end of every side track, 
the peculiarities of every switch, the time 
of the arrival and departure of every train, 
the location of every car. He must know 
how to get them in place with the least pos- 
sible waste of time and energy, how to util- 
ize every moment, when he may safely cross 
this track, when run along that. All day 
he is dodging in and out among tracks 
crowded with cars, and often with passing 
trains, with nothing to guide him but his 
own judgment, making his own time-table 
from minute to minute, sometimes under 
exigencies such that a delay of a minute 
results in a delay of hours. Next to the 
engineer and fireman, there is perhaps no 
position of greater hazard or greater re- 
sponsibility than that of the yardsman. 
The train is in its place. The early pas- 
sengers are arriving and getting themselves 
comfortably seated for their trip, while the 
fireman is at work preparing his engine for 
the day’s work. Every engine has its own 
engineer and fireman. This is a necessity, 
for an engine is like an organ; each new one 
must be learned anew before one can play 
on it well. The most experienced engineer 
can never use a new engine to good advan- 
tage. Did you never examine the iron horse 
as it stands at the head of its train, impatient 
to begin its day’s journey? How it shines! 
What mirrors every bit of burnished brass 
and polished steel! It must be groomed 
like a horse, and the fireman is the groom. 
There is a hostler besides, or gang of hos- 
tlers: wipers they call them. When the en- 
gine comes in from its day’s duty it goes 
straight to the engine-house, and the wiper 
takes it in hand. Sooty, dusty, smoky, 
greasy, and hot, it is delivered to him. He 
does not leave it until every piece of metal 
shines again like French glass, or the reflect- 
ing mirror of a great telescope. “Mighty 
unpleasant sort of work it is until you get 





be kept always clear for passing trains. | used to it. For you see an engine don’t cool 
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down right off when it comes in, and it’s |the side track. More fuel into the fire, and 


pretty hot work handlin’ machinery just 
after a hundred-mile run, and the steam 
only just let out of the boiler.” Yet, with 
all the hostler’s care, the groom is never sat- 
isfied; and after the morning fire is kindled, 
and the tender is piled full of coal, and the | 
water has been taken on, you may see him | 
still polishing away at portions of the ma- 

chinery, which might well be the envy of 

any housekeeper. All aboard! The last | 
look is taken by the careful engineer at his 

machinery, the steam is tested, the signal- 

bell rings, and the train starts and rolls 

slowly out of the station. 

Come ride with me on the engine. It will 
be necessary to get a special permit from the 
superintendent, for the strictest orders for- 
bid the engineer to carry any one on his en- 
gine without— Nay, stop! It is nothing 
much to ride on an engine by day; but with 
Mr. Joseph Taylor, himself a railway super- 
intendent, for our companion, we will try it 
on a night express.* 

“The Greyhound had a full head of steam 





the Greyhound urged ahead, for now we had 
a straight piece of track before us. The 
storm abated, and the sky cleared. The fire- 
man produced from his pocket a small cutty- 
pipe, loaded it with tobacco, liguted it with 
a puff or two, and without saying a word, 
stuck it between John’s teeth. John had 
taken about twenty rapid whiffs, when the 
fireman, as unceremoniously as before, trans- 
ferred it to himself, and with a few fierce 
draws consumed the load—a very impolite 
proceeding, but apparently part of the dis- 
cipline of the engine. Those few draws did 
both men good. Johnny’s grasp tightened 
on the throttle, and the fireman with new 
energy threw in the wood. 

“We passed a few more stations and freight 
trains, and at tremendous speed bounded 
from the level down a grade, the steepest on 
the road. Steam was shut off, the fireman 
seized the wheel, the whistle screamed for 
the brakes, and we finally came to a stand 
right under the hose of a water-tank. 

“¢Engine-driving is trying work such 





on, and was blowing off its safety-valve, 
making a deafening noise, and groaning with 
the power within her. Carefully proceed- 
ing through the yard and fast freight trains 
that would follow us, we soon left the sta- 
tion lights behind, and plowed into the dark- 
ness and the storm. 

“John Dobbs was one of the oldest and 
best men on the road. It was his boast, and 
an honest one, that during the sixteen years 
he had been driving on that road, he had not 
cost the company a dollar for any negligence 
or mistake of his. His record was clear. I 
sat and watched him from the opposite side 
of the cab. He was rather tall, thin, and 
of a nervous temperament; and although not 
even the smoke-stack of the engine could be 
seen for the darkness and the drifting snow, 
his piercing eye never wavered from its un- 
substantial mark. One hand on the throt- 
tle, the other on the reversing lever, he stood 
erect and firm, intensely propelling his vis- 
ion into the abysmal! darkness beyond. The 
Greyhound began to feel her feet ; her speed 
increased with every stroke of the piston 
head. Her machinery quivered with its 
force; she leaped and reeled on each defect- 
ive joint, but her iron members held her 
firm. The fireman never ceased to cast in 
the fuel, and the fierce flames darted ardent- 
ly through her brassy veins. Suddenly a 
scream from the whistle, a quick movement 
on the throttle—the fireman rushed to the 
other side of the engine—a flash of light! 
We passed a station and a freight train on 

* We quote from A Fast Life on the Modern High- 
way, from a semi-serious point of view, by Joseph 
Taylor (Harper and Brothers), to whose graphic pic- 
tures of railroad life we are largely indebted for our 
account of the practical working of the American rail- 
way. 





| weather as to-night, Sir,’ said Johnny, wip- 
ing the perspiration off his face with his 
sleeve, ‘when you can’t see your signal- 
| lights, nor even your smoke-stack, and you 
| have to run like mad on a bad track to make 
| up time so as not to lose connection. I tell 
| you it makes a man sweat if he’s as cold as 
}@ lump of ice. You have to go it blind. 
| You 2an’t see if the switches are right. If 
| trains you are to pass have got into a side 
|track, you can’t make out any thing till 
yow’re right into it. It’s trying work on the 
mind, Sir, is driving an engine. Such as us 
| get very little sleep. The other night my 
| wife started up in bed and screamed as if 
| she was being murdered. “What are you 
| doing ?” she cried; and bless your life, Sir, 
| there was I pulling her slender arm with 
|all my might, while my foot was steadied 
against something else, trying to reverse.’ 
“Over this dream at his wife’s expense 
John Dobbs laughed heartily; and as the 
tank was now filled with water, and a fresh 
supply of wood was thrown on the tender, I 
wished him good-night, preferring to com- 
plete my journey in the palace car at the 
| rear.” 
| With John’s statement, “engine-driving is 
trying work on the mind,” we fully agree ; 
|in truth, no one who has not ridden on the 
engine of a fast express by night, as we have 
| done, can imagine how trying it is. No 
wonder that the perpetual stimulant to their 
nerves indurates their sensibilities ; no won- 
der that, as a class, railroad engineers are a 
| “hard set.” But they are, with rare excep- 
| tions, noble, faithful, true, ready always to 
sacrifice themselves to save their train. The 
true engineer musi be a man of ready re- 
sources and quick instincts. He must have a 
| mind that is stimulated, not dazed, by emer- 
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gencies. He must know how to think quick 
in the threatening of danger; when to shut 
off steam and stop his train ; when to put on 
more steam, and run the hazard of brushing 
the obstacle from the track with such mo- 
mentum as to save himself and his passen- 
gers. He must know both his engine and 
his road, what she can bear, and what strain 
the road puts upon her; where are the up 
grades where she needs all her steam, where 
the down grades where all should be cut 
off; where the crossings where the whistle 
or the bell must be sounded, where the sta- 
tions, and how to adjust his speed so as to 
stop just at the right time and place. He 
must have ears and eyes and thoughts all 
and always alert. He must not merely, like 
Davy Crockett, be sure he is right and then 
go ahead, but be sure while he is going 
ahead. He must jook out not only for him- 
self, but for others as well, and never can 
be certain that the switchmen, on whose 
fidelity his life and the lives of all his pas- 
sengers depend, have done their duty until 
he has safely passed the crossing or the sid- 
ing. In short, it is not only true of him 
that there is always but a step between him 
and death, but it is always also a step of one 
who is traveling thirty miles an hour. He 
must be a practical mechanic, and be able to 
repair a break in his engine without ade- 
quate tools. He must be a man of iron will, 
able to withstand every influence and press- 
ure in times of difficulty. An express train 
on a single-track railroad comes to a station. 
It is here to pass a down express on the same 
road. Itis winter. Both trains are behind 
time. The time-table gives the right of way 
to the up train, but requires “caution.” 
The word is a vague one, and capable of va- 
rious constructions. The engineer resolves 
to wait where he is. The uneasy passengers 
wish him to go on. Delegation after dele- 
gation urge him todo so. At length a tele- 
gram is received. It reads simply, “Come 
ahead.” Itisneither signed nor dated. The 
obstinate engineer will not budge. The 
passengers hold an indignation meeting. 
Resolutions are reported and carried, to be 
presented to the president of the road. And 
just as the meeting is adjourning down 
comes an extra engine, carrying no light, 
and running at sixty miles an hour, to get 
doctors to attend the wounded on a “smash 
up” of the down express eleven miles above.* 
The obstinacy of the engineer in giving a 
rigid construction to the one word “ caution” 
has saved the company another smash up, 
and the doctors more patients. The thought- 
ful traveler will probably recollect more 
than one instance in which the unreasonable 
public has similarly berated a delaying train, 
and yet would have been equally quick to 





*Afact. See Reminiscences in the Life of Locomo- 


| denoumoe the careless engineer if he had 


yielded to its own unreasonable demands. 
Scarcely less important in the manage- 
ment of the train than the engineer is the 
conductor. He is the captain of all but the 
engine. He must be a good judge of human 
nature, know how to be quick and yet court- 
eous, firm and yet affable. He must be able 
to detect the difference between the real un- 
fortunate who has lost his ticket and his 
purse together, and the railroad swindler 
who makes a pretense of loss serve him the 
purpose of getting many a free ride. He 
must be equally competent to help out with 
all her bundles the anxious lady from Pump- 
kinville, who has never ridden in the cars 
before, and quick to eject the brazen-faced 
defrauder who has no ticket, and no notion 
of paying for one. He must be brave, for 
his courage is often tested ; forbearing, for 
his patience is sorely tried; and faithful, 
because great trust is reposed in him. He 
must have some practical knowledge to help 
him with expedients when accidents occur, 
a ready judgment and nerve to act promptly 
in time of danger. He must see that no 
time is lost at stations, carrying his time- 
table in his head, and never misrecollecting 
its figures ; have at his fingers’ ends all the 
intricate system of rules and regulations 
issued by his superiors; keep on good terms 
with his engineer and his brakemen, and 
control the latter without seeming to do so. 
He must have an eye to the condition of the 
track, the trestles, bridges, culverts, and em- 
bankments; must keep in mind and under 
examination the brakes, couplings, and bell- 
ropes of his cars; must inspect his train be- 
fore starting, to see that his cars have been 
carefully swept and dusted; must know 
that his watch accords with railroad time ; 
must be sure before starting that he is prop- 
erly provided with flags, signal-lamps, torpe- 
does, links, and pins. He must keep on the 
alert for signals from the engineer, and from 
stations on his route. He must keep in mind 
his passengers, see that they get out at their 
right stations, or take their maledictions in 
recompense for their own ignorance or inat- 
tention. He must take up all tickets, and 
often must go through a long train twenty 
or thirty times on each trip to make sure of 
the tickets of his way-passengers. He must 
get out at every station, see his passengers 
all off, and signal the train to proceed, be- 
ing always in time and never in haste. He 
must have plenty of leisure to answer all the 
questions and respond to all the complaints 
which curious or captious passengers have 
to prefer; and he must keep a perfect ac- 
count and render a perfect report of all tick- 
ets and fares collected. In brief, the com- 
bined duties of captain, clerk, and steward 
of a steam-ship fall upon the conductor of 
a first-class passenger express. He travels 





tive Engineers, 1861, page 115. 


usually from one hundred and fifty to two 












hundred miles a day, often including the 
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I the demand of Mr. T: sylor fey re seen in this 


Sabbath, and his compensation réaches the | matter. “It is high time that some steps 
were taken to lessen the number of shock- 


enormous sum of $1200 per year 

Since the invention of the Westinghouse 
air brake the oStfice of the brakeman has sen- 
sibly decreased in importance. This brake is 
operated by compressed air, which is driven 
through tubes beneath the cars by the steam 
from the engine. These tubes are coupled 
when the train is made up. The whole is 
operated as one brake from the engine by 
the fireman. It places the whole train com- 
pletely under the engineer’s control. The 
through fast express trains on our great 
trunk roads are now, we believe, gene srally 
supplied with this contrivance. But the 
train can not spare the brakeman. He 
stuffs fuel into the stove at the request of 
the passenger who is too cold, and opens the 
window at the request of the passenger who 
is too hot. He unlocks the seat and turns it 
over for the mother who wants to convert it 
into a lounge for her tired child to sleep on. 
He opens the door and shouts in stentorian 
tones some unintelligible words at the ap- 
proach to every station. He occasionally | 
makes announcements, but as he usually 
does this when the train is in full motion, 
and as he has never been taught to articu- | 
late very distinctly, the passenger who is 
curious to know the meaning of his address 
has always to ask for its private repetition. 
He is always on hand to help passengers off 
the platform. Of men he is decidedly ob- | 
livious; he is a ladies’ man, and the assidu- | 
ity of his attentions is generally in the direct | 
ratio of their youth and beauty. When he 
can inveigle a young lady on to the platform | 
before the train has quite reached a stop, | 
and can protect her from falling by gently | 
encircling her waist with his strong arm, he | 
is perfectly happy. A virtuous brakeman is 
never without his reward. 


| though an important personage, 


| the train. 


ing casualties from car couplings which are 
recorded with such monotonous frequency in 
the daily newspapers. 
take no concerted action in the matter, it 


If the railroads will 


will be the duty of the State Legislatures to 


compel railroad corporations to make use of 


better and safer methods of coupling cars 
than many of them now do. This would, 
of course, be attended with some inconven- 
ience, but it would save the lives of hun- 
dreds of railroad employés.” We may add 
that the radical cause, probably, of this neg- 
lect is the fact that the lives of railroad em- 
ployés are inexpensive. The railroad cor- 
poration is held responsible for all accidents, 
occasioned by its negligence, to its passen- 
gers, but a rule of law, which certainly in 
this instance works with apparent injustice, 
renders them exempt from damages in the 
case of injuries to employés. So long as 
brakes cost more than brakemen we may 
expect the present sacrificial method of car 
coupling to be continued. 

These are the officials on the train—the 
conductor, engineer, fireman, and brakeman ; 
for the express agent and water-boy and 
newspaper vendor can hardly be entitled 
as train officials; and the baggage-master, 
as the bride 
discovers when at the end of her journey her 
trunk is not forth-coming, has really nothing 
to do with the conduct or management of 
But not more on a conductor or 
engineer does the safety of a train depend 
than on the switch-tender. Of these there 
are on the Erie Railway three hundred and 
fifty. If on any of our railroads one of 
these switch-tenders fails of his duty, sleeps 


| at his post, mistakes his instructions, forgets 
| or misplaces a switch, blunders through 


The freight brakeman has duties more | heedlessness, or blunders through what is 


arduous and dangerous. 
that there are reputed to be five hundred 
distinct car couplings for which patents 
have been obtained, or 


done by hand, and this duty devolves upon 
the brakeman. Balancing the pin over the 
end of the bar through which it is to be 
dropped to perfect the coupling, he awaits 
with composure the coming together of the 
ears. Leaning over the traek, he supports 
the link or bar in one hand, and holds the 
pin in the other. When the cars come to- 
gether with force, and continue on their way 
for some yards, the brakeman who is per- 
forming the coupling is for a moment lost 
to sight. 
step out, vigorously crying, “ All right—go 
ahead!” It may be that he will have fallen 
beneath the wheels, one more victim to the | 
present rude and cruel method of freight car 
coupling. 





at least sought. | 
But as yet the coupling vf freight cars is | 


It may be that he will directly | 


We repeat here and emphasize | 


Mr. Taylor says quite as common a cause of accident, excess- 


|ive care and anxiety, the result may be a 
| terrible accident—a train off the track, a col- 
lision, or a precipitation into an open draw. 
Literally the movement of a rail an inch one 
| way or the other is all that saves every ex- 
press train from destruction, and this not 
| merely at one point on the line, but at every 
| station and side track. And these switch- 
les are generally presided over by Irishmen, 
| whose average wages are a dollar and three- 
| quarters per day. No wonder that mis- 
| placed switches are the most prolific of all 
| causes of accidents. 

Take your stand for an hour in the yard 
of one of our great railway stations; watch 
the switchman on duty; observe the rapid- 
lity of his movements, and their constancy. 

As the trains and engines pass, sometimes 
crowding in close proximity upon each oth- 
| er, see him guide each one by his lever to its 
appropriate place: sending this train down 
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a side track, opening the way for that train | many times have you wound it up so me- 
to pass up upon another siding, now letting | chanically and unconsciously that five min 
a single engine run down the track for a! utes later you have taken it out of your 
freight car, now switching off a long freight pocket to repeat the operation? What we 
train to a remote quarter of the great yard, uo habitually and mechanically we are apt 
and all the time keeping in mind the through | to do without thought, and also to forget to 
passenger trains which come thundering by | do. When the switch-tender repeats with 
in either direction, and which depend on his his switch your blunder with your watch, 
memory and movements for a clear track. | the result is often a terrible railroad acci- 
Mr. Taylor pictures his perplexity in this|dent. When I consider what an army of 





sketch of the switch-tender’s soliloquy : 

“‘Let’s see. Excursion train’s due at 4.45, 
and it ain’t in. There’s the accommoda- 
tion whistling like mad, though before that 
there was the mixed. No! that must have 
been the Blue Line freight. No! that was 
a stock train. No, it warn’t, neither; that 
was the empties. This is the oil train; I 
can smell it; and right in the way of the 
express; and darn me if I know which track 
she’s on.” 

It has been said that quite as common a 
cause of accident as carelessness is excess- 
ive care. We believe that railroad men will 
bear out this assertion. For generally the 
responsibility put upon the switch-tender is 
too great for his capacity. He can not bear 
it, feels that he can not bear it, is oppressed 
by the sense of its weight. So long as every 
thing goes smoothly and regularly, he per- 
forms his part in the great machine. But 
any sudden exigency throws his mind into 
a whirl; he can no longer think; he knows 
that the lives of a hundred passengers de- 
pend on his actions; there is but one instant 
to decide and to act; and he does the very 
thing which produces the disaster against 
which he meant to guard. 

“T was standing,” says a railroad super- 
intendent, “near a switch-tender who had 
been twenty years in our employ. He was 
steady as the day is long, was religious, con- 
scientious, and a total abstainer. He did 
not know that I was near. He turned his 
switch for the freight train to pass upon 
the side track, then turned it back for an 
approaching express. When the whistle 
sounded, announcing the approach of the 
train, he went deliberately to his switch, 
and turned it back, so that the lightning 
express must have inevitably dashed right 
into the waiting freight train. I yelled with 
all my might, ‘Reverse your switch! He 
sprang to the handle, and reversed it; he 
had not a second to spare; the train flew by 
with the velocity of light, and was out of 
sight and hearing in a moment. The man 
could give subsequently no account of his 
conduct. When the whistle sounded an im- 
pulse seized him to turn the switch, and he 
did so instantly, under an impression that 
the switch was wrong.” 

How many times, reader, have you gone 
to bed and forgotten to wind up your watch, 
and never discovered your neglect until you 
found it run down the next morning? How 











| switch-tenders is employed on the 65,000 
|miles of American railway,* I wonder that 
‘the misplaced switches and the consequent 
railway disasters are not more common. 
| Scarcely more important, although a vast- 
| ly more dignified and better paid official, is 
|the train-dispatcher— more important in 
| that engineers and switchmen and conduct- 
|ors are subject to,his orders. On certain 
| roads his duties are united with those of the 
division superintendent. He is to the road 
| what the officer of the deck is to the ship. 
| On a double-track road trains can to a large 
| extent be run by a time-table and general di- 
rections, but on a single-track road every de- 
lay calls at once for orders from head-quar- 
ters. It is on the single-track road that the 
train-dispatcher’s functions are at once the 
most important and the most perplexing. 
Each dispatcher’s section is from fifty to 
one hundred miles in length, according to 
the number of trains running, difficulty of 
working, etc. Where continual day and 
night work is required there are three dis- 
patchers to each section, who work each 
eight hours. The department is adminis- 
tered by telegraph. So long as every thing 
is on time, and there are no extras, specials, 
or “wild-cats,” the train-dispatcher has 
nothing to do. But the first delay or diffi- 
culty is the beginning of a tangle which he 
must unravel. Snows, storms, fogs, acci- 
dents, delays on other roads, may sometimes 
all combine to make confusion worse con- 
founded. Catamount has jumped the track, 
and is in the way of the down express ; Ze- 
bra is stalled on the grade outside the yard. 
with a heavy freight train; Hippopotamus 
is out of water; Snorter has blown off a 
steam-chest cover; Fly has burst a flue; the 
Lightning is twenty minutes behind time, 
and Whirlwind is waiting for her at C sta- 
tion. The train-dispatcher must have be- 
fore him a perfect mental map of the road 
in this abnormal condition. He telegraphs 
the Lightning to go on to D, and wait for 
Whirlwind there; he telegraphs to Whirl- 
wind to push on to D, and pass Lightning 
there; he telegraphs to station agent at D 
both the orders; he sends an extra engine 
out to give Zebra a push up the heavy 
grade; he summons a force from the repair 
shop to go to the assistance of Snorter; and 





* The exact figures, according to The American 





Railroad Manual, are 66,491, 








he issues cautions all around of the accident 
to Catamount. In all these cross and com- 
plicated arrangements he must keep in mind 
the siding accommodations at various points, 
so as not to get more trains together tha 
he can get owt again without delay; make 
allowance for the weight of trains and the 
power of their respective engines; remember 
the state of the rails, whether slippery or 
not; not forget the grades and all local pe- 
culiarities ; keep himself informed moment 
by moment of the status of the road, for the 
trains are always in motion, and changing 
their relative position all the time; study 
to save the time of the passengers at the 
loss of freight time, and the time of stock 
trains at the loss of dead freight. He keeps 
a record of every movement, and at the end 
of his watch passes along both the compli- 
cations he has cured and those he has cre- 
ated to his successor, to be dealt with in 
similar fashion. In the train-dispatcher’s 
office the motto of the republic, slightly al- 
tered, might be appropriately framed and 
hung—Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety. 

Of the other subordinate officials who con- 
tribute to the care and comfort of the pas- 
senger, the station-master, the ticket agent, 
the baggage-master, the sleeping car con- 
ductor, the porters, we shall not attempt to 
speak. Yet we should do a manifest in- 
justice to our theme did we not at least re- 
mind our reader of two features of the 
American railway system—through tickets 
and through checks. 

By an admirably adapted system the 
American traveler may now purchase a tick- 
et at any of our great stations for almost 
any other station, and by almost any com- 
bination of routes he chooses. The tickets 
are handed to him in a long line of separate 
yet connected bits of card-board, good for a 
ride over a portion of his chosen route. On 
most through lines his ticket is good until 
he uses it. It is good for him or any one to 
whom he chooses to sell it. He may go half- 
way on his journey, stop, make a visit of 
six months, and then complete his trip. 
Each ticket bears on its face a mark indica- 
ting by what railroad it was sold, who there- 
fore has received the money. At certain 
stated times these tickets are carried by the 
roads that have taken them up to the roads 
that have sold them, and are turned in as so 
much cash. A balance is struck, and the 
road that is debtor pays its balance. In En- 
gland there is a regular clearing-house es- 
tablished for the transfer and settlement of 
these complicated accounts. The freight 
accounts are yet more complicated. Freight 

is carried without breaking bulk from New 
York to Chicago or St. Louis. It goes in a 
car of one company, and is drawn over the 
road of three or four others. One company 
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merchant. It must djvide, according to a 
settled system, the sum between all the com- 
panies engaged in the carrying process. 
The system of railroad accounts is as intri- 
sate and involved as that of the largest 
banks. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any 
other financial concern in the country, ex- 
cept perhaps the United States Treasury De- 
partment, has the handling of so much mon- 
ey, or so perplexing and difficult a system 
of account book-keeping to maintain. The 
auditing department of the Erie Railway 
occupies the whole upper story of its im- 
mense building on the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Eighth Avenue. 
The through checks are equally conven- 
ient. When the traveler has once a little 
piece of brass in his pocket, he may dismiss 
his luggage from his mind. For this piece 
of brass is the company’s receipt for his 
trunk, and the corporation is thenceforth 
responsible for its safe carriage and its ulti- 
mate return at the end of the journey. The 
trunk passes over half a dozen different lines. 
It is registered in as many different books 
by dépé6t and baggage masters. The story 
of its journey is written all along the road. 
And if by any rare mischance it miscarries, 
the probabilities are always in favor of 
speedily finding it again. We say rare mis- 
chance; for the system of checking baggage 
has reached such perfection in America that 
it isour strong conviction that miscarriage of 
checked trunks is rarer than the miscarriage 
of letters by the Post -Office Department. 
There is no such system of checking bag- 
gage on the European roads. The traveler, 
like the elephant, must take care of his own 
trunk. But life has its compensations. In 
Europe ladies travel with valises. Saratoga 
trunks are unknown. 

As I have omitted all attempt to describe 
in detail the duties of certain of the subor- 
dinate officials, so I make no attempt to por- 
tray the life of the chiefs of a great railroad. 
There is ordinarily a general ticket or pas- 
senger agent, to whom all local ticket agents 
are responsible, before whom come, in the 
first instance, all complaints of passengers, 
all grumbling of commuters, all applications 
from local communities for changes in trains, 
and all applications for passes—and they 
are legion. There isa general freight agent, 
to whom is referred the general direction 
of all matters connected directly with the 
freighting business of the road. There is a 
general superintendent or vice-president, for 
sometimes the latter fulfills the duties of the 
former officer, who is the chief executive offi- 
cer, so far as the working of the road is 
concerned, who holds in his hands all the 
threads which in this article we have at- 
tempted to trace. He must know how con- 
ductors and engineers and train-dispatchers 
and station agents and baggage-masters all 





receives the full amount of freight from the 











fulfill their duties; he must investigate 
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every accident and dgtermine its true cause ; 


| fenders she recalled these indigent, inoffen- 


he must be able to administer without fear | sive Humphrey Mabys, previously forgotten 


and without favor, and be equally ready to 
save an honest official from the indignation 
of an unreasonable public, or to sacrifice a 
favorite and friend when just cause of com- 
plaint is shown against him; through the 
reports of others and his own not infrequent 
inspection, he must keep himself acquainted 
with the condition of the road—its rails, its 
trestles, its bridges, its culverts, its stations, 
its cars, its engines—and not wait until 
some dreadful calamity discloses a rotten- 
ness which his lynx eyes ought to have dis- 
covered. Finally, there is the president, who 
must above all things know the stock mar- 
ket and the secret railroad combinations, 
must be ready to combine with rivals or 
defy them, to-compromise with Legislatures 
or to fight them, to meet the bulls to-day 
and the bears to-morrow on the street, and 
with all this to be the true captain of a ship 
which stretcLes across a State, from the At- 
lantic to the lakes, with a crew large enough 
to equip a navy; the housekeeper of a liv- 
ing and throbbing house, with fifteen thou- 
sand servants, not more than a score of 
whom he knows by name, and not more 
than a hundred of whom he has ever seen. 
Railroad kings we call them, and not in- 
aptly; for the executive genius of a Cesar, 
a Charlemagne, a Peter the Great, or a Fred- 
erick would find abundant opportunity for 
its fullest exercise in maintaining, opera- 
ting, and extending a great American rail- 
way. 


THE KEY OF THE FAMILY CLOCK. 


I.—IN WHICH THE MACHINERY IS 
REGULATED. 


M* MABY’S family consisted of eight 
fl children, father, mother, and two serv- 
ants. These formed the hours on the dial of 
the household, and Janet was the key. Did 
not the baby suggest the wee sma’ hour in 
more senses than one? 

When it is taken into consideration that 
Mr. Maby’s gaze was distrait from long and 
fruitless search after the golden nugget of 
fortune, and that Mrs. Maby had long since 
straggled out of the rear-guard in the ranks 
of fashion, it is small wonder that Miss Eve- 
lina Maby, descending at the door of No. 5 
Cottage Place, had something the aspect of 
a fairy godmother. Miss Evelina was tiny, 
alert, shriveled, with parchment skin and 
a hooked nose. Moreover, she had peculiar- 
ities of disposition, which are supposed to 
be excusable, as she also had money. 

Fate brought the rich relation to No.5 
Cottage Place on a rebound of temper. She 
had quarreled bitterly with certain other 
Mabys; had, indeed, discovered fraud and 
conspiracy plotting, and to punish the of- 











|for years. So Miss Evelina descended from 
|a carriage at No. 5 in the sultry July noon- 
day, bringing her household gods with her. 

“She looks like Lady Kew,” observed 
| Janet, peeping through the blind, and re- 
| straining her youngest brother from falling 
| out of the window. 

As Janet was the key of the family clock, 
her words were law, and Miss Evelina be- 
came Lady Kew to the indigent Mabys ever 
after. - 

On the fifteenth day of the month, pre- 
| cisely one week from the date of her arrival, 


| Lady Kew emerged from No. 5, holding Jan- 


et firmly by the wrist, and followed by her 
maid, a Skye terrier of uncertain temper, 
and an army of Russian leather bags. She 
| seemed to regard Janet as a prisoner—nay, 
more, she kept a vigilant eye on a modest 
portmanteau, as if she feared it might van- 
ish in some pantomime trick. 

A wail went up from the little Mabys on 
the door-step as the carriage drove away, 
mother sighed, pretty Alice sobbed petulant- 
ly as she withdrew to the parlor sofa and 
the perusal of a watering-place story. Oh, 
to float about on cool balconies in diapha- 
nous drapery to the admiration of mankind, 
and the envy of other girls! 

“Twish you had taken Alice. She would 
have enjoyed it so much!” said Janet in the 
train, her own eyes sparkling against her 
will. 

“T detest big girls,” responded Lady Kew. 
“Tt is time you went away. Absolute des- 
potism is injurious to any one; it has ruined 
me. Mind you, I anticipate that you will 
be an old maid; I see no way for you to clear 
your skirts of all those clinging little fin- 
gers, but I intend giving you one chance. I 
do not expect to influence you. Bless you, 
no! Imight as well talk to the wind, only 
by-and-by the nestlings will fly away. 
What will you be, as wives and children 
interpose? A good old sister ?” 

Janet was not listening. A wrinkle grew 
in her fair brow. 

“Oh!” suddenly exclaimed this young 
housekeeper, “ I have locked the pantry, and 
they can get no cake!” 

“Tet them go without, then,” remarked 
Lady Kew, throwing a silk handkerchief 
over her face, preparatory to taking a nap. 

A fairy godmother is a very good person 
in real life; the verjuice of Lady Kew’s pur- 
pose was converted to the rich wine of bless- 
ing for the queen bee of the Maby hive. A 
holiday had never before fallen to the lot of 
Janet—a period of leisure, of novel sights, 
of fresh muslin gowns, filling the youthful 
feminine soul with content. 

There was a break of gold in the dull sky; 
the train was speeding on toward the dark- 





|ness of a horizon where the summer day 
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seemed to fold its petals in twilight like a 
flower. 

Lady Kew slept, with a suspicion of a 
snore, beneath the silk handkerchief. Janet 
wondered, with that premature brow furrow, 
how they were getting on at home. She had 
indeed adjusted the mechanism, yet how | 
soon would her authority be set at naught, 
the little domestic tyrant pondered. It was 
like the Shah’s quitting his dominions for | 
this eldest daughter to leave No. 5 Cottage 
Place—her world. How divine what might 
happen in her absence? Would her anxi-| 
ety have been lessened, think you, had she | 
known that Addy, the maid, had already 
fallen down the back stairs with a tray of 
china, bouncing from step to step with alarm- 
ing violence, and in her frantic efforts to save 
the best tea-pot, had arrived at the bottom 
in a generally dislocated condition? Would 
her appetite have been improved for the del- 
icacies of her destination by a knowledge 
that cook had scorched the soup, giving the 
lucid explanation that “ Miss Janet had al- 
ways seasoned it?” Would she have rested 
in her bed with a clear conscience that night | 
had she beheld “in her mind’s eye” papa | 
wandering drearily over the house in search 
of a clean shirt, when he had been told a| 
dozen times that all he possessed of that | 
article in the world reposed in the lower | 
bureau drawer? Alice in the parlor, with | 
her elbows on the window-sill, and her head 
thrust forth into the sultry street, was mood- 
ily resolving to go on the stage and mend 
her fortunes. Mother was sitting in a 
draught, unmindful of neuralgic twinges. 
The little Maby girls were solemnly convert- 
ing the residence of their dolls into a sum- 
mer hotel, while baby gnawed the nose of 
the best wax lady. Thomas, the cat, roam- 
ed among the milk-pans with a demoralized 
appearance ; and such silver as the Maby es- 
tablishment boasted lay scattered within 
reach of the first burglar. 

Janet touched with coy finger that rosy- 
hued curtain, all embroidered and spangled 
with fancy’s richest silver and gold, that 
veils the future of youth. A fair, serious 
face, with honest, sunny eyes, and framed in 
rippling chestnut hair, which caught the 


light in many a wave and tendril; a small | 


form, with a self-reliant pose, a prim neat- 
ness of attire, and two little feet that trod 
the earth firmly. Such was the key of the 
family clock. Thought flashed shuttle threads 
through her brain, but did not gift her with 
clairvoyant powers, fortunately. Still the 
train sped on, with old age sleeping, and 
youth alert for fresh scenes. 


Il.—IN WHICH THE PENDULUM STOPS. 

“Miss Maby has arrived. Dear creature! 
How I long to see her,” said Horace Dale, 
pulling his yachting hat over his eyes. 
“She will furnish us with sauce piquant, 





certainly,” laughed his brother, kindling his 
cigar, with the aid of Ima Lamar, who deft- 
ly unfurled her fan to shelter the flickering 
spark from the wind. 

“Thank you, Miss Ima. You are always 
kindly attentive to the need of others.” 

Ima raised herself on tiptoe, her garments 
fluttering in the breeze, and broke the lance 
of her brilliant glances against the mail of 
this prosaic gentleman’s breast. 

“Wait until you see Miss Maby’s niece 
before you praise old friends,” she said, smil- 
ing archly. 

‘*Nonsense!” he returned, impatiently. 
“What are girls to me ?” and took his book 
to the extreme point of shore for the day, in 


| sheer disgust at the artful suggestion. 


Miss Ilma looked after him, her white 
teeth set. ‘“Sufficiently boorish, monsieur. 
You are not worth my lightest thought, and 
yet I am determined to win.” 

This girl was the offspring of a Polish 
mother and an American father. The very 
contradictions of these elements frequently 
ran away with her own cooler judgment. 
She was clever, quick, not devoid of tact, 
with the keen hunger for wealth known 
only to poverty. While speaking to Mr. 
Dale she had been handsome ; mobile, irreg- 
ular features lighting up brilliantly; now 
she was actually plain. She recovered her- 
self at once, and turned to Horace Dale, who 
lay indolently on the sand. 

““We must take our sail before the tide 
turns.” 

“Must we?” yawning slightly, and con- 
sulting a chronometer. “I suppose it will 
serve to kill time.” 

“Merci ;” sweeping him a mocking courte- 
sy. 

“Oh, come, we have known each other too 
long for ceremony. Is the new girl good 
style ?” 

“No style at all; and engaged to a young 
clergyman. I will be ready in ten minutes.” 

Tripping toward the hotel, the young lady 
paused to accost a chubby urchin, who must 
be considered as the actual hero of our tale. 





His hat was tilted back, and beneath the 
brim appeared a full-moon face much flush- 
ed by the exertions requisite to build a fort, 
with the aid of wheelbarrow and spade. 
“Freddy darling, would you like to go 
| 


>? 
out on the water with me ?” 

Freddy darling’s response was delivered 
| with all the frankness of innocent child- 
| hood. 

“No.” 

Snub number three failed to crush her 
elastic spirits. Ilma’s world was one of 
snubs, but she also had her revenge. Draw- 
ing on her neat gloves, she peeped into a par- 
lor where sat a bevy of maidens at work. 

“Where are you going?” chimed curios- 
| ity, in chorus. 
| Horace Dale wishes a sail. How charm- 
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ingly cool you lock in here! The obstinate 
fellow holds me to this engagement.” 

Then she ran away, laughing. A téte-a- 
téte on the water with Horace Dale instead 
of yawning over worsted-work, and gossip 
in the parlor! 

“One must blow one’s own trumpet some- 
times,” reflected this child of her century. 
She was satisfied with her morning’s work. 
She had sent Mr. Dale to the point, and tak- 
en Horace out on the water, with the dis- 
tinct intention of not returning until even- 
ing. She never underrated a new girl, for 
she had become an old story, than which 
there is no more fatal position. She intend- 
ed to marry Mr. Dale; failing him, the less 


eligible Horace ; failing both, to thwart their | 


fancy for others. Thus deciding, the fe- 
male Machiavel steered for the light-house. 

Strolled the new arrivals on the beach, 
Janet holding a linen umbrella over the head 
of her ancient relative. 

“Take care, or you'll step right on the 
fort,” piped a shrill young voice. 

“What is this?” exclaimed Lady Kew, 
putting up her glass. 

Janet knelt to restore the crushed bound- 
ary. What more natural than that a free- 
masonry should be established between the 
little housewife and the juvenile architect, 
who watched her labors with a certain con- 
descension ? 

“Who are you?” demanded Lady Kew, 
sharply. 

“Tam a widower’s child,” was the some- 
what startling reply. 

“Who taught you that?” 

“Nurse did.” 

“Ho, ho!” croaked Lady Kew. ‘Come 
along, my dear, or we shail be accused of 
setting our caps for the father.” 

Lady Kew was in her element at Clam- 
shell Point, a fashionable resort, where cost- 
ly fabrics grew limp on the rocks; where the 
sand burned in yellow waves beneath the 
feet, and filtered into nose and ears, while 
mosquitoes buzzed playfully about the an- 
kles of pedestrians. The dreary little cynic 
sat behind the parlor curtains, and passed, 
the hotel in scathing review. Who knew 
better than herself the mildew taint on the 
fairest fruit? Who doubted the apparent 
purity of human gems? Janet’s chaperon, 
of course ; and yet her mirthless philosophy 
failed to influence the girl’s sound nature, 
or enchain the buoyancy of her spirit. 

Janet stood shyly behind Lady Kew’s 
chair. 

“Ts that the new girl?” 

A subtle consciousness that she was the 
object of scrutiny sent the blood mantling 
to her cheek. A pang of doubt as to the 
style of her raiment oppressed her amidst 
the bewildering variety of Clamshell Point. 
If Alice were only in her place! Before she 
was prepared for the emergency a tall young 
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|man, with lazy blue eyes, and a handsom: 
| mouth just veiled beneath a silky mustache, 
| was greeting Lady Kew effusively, and in- 
viting Janet to stroll on the piazza. Janet’s 
feet became lead, her tongue ice, her elbows 
| prominent. Innumerable eyes stared at her, 
| but most uncomfortable of all, the mocking 
glance of Ima Lamar. 
| Said Lady Kew, “Mrs. Marble is really 
| well done. She was enameled in Paris last 
year, you know. And there is Ilma Lamar! 
| Hasn’t she got married yet ?” 
The person addressed was Mrs. Dale, a 
mild, care-worn lady, with a general tenden- 
cy to jet in her attire, whose life was made 
| anxious by the possession of two eligible sons. 
| Out in the starlight Janet found leisure 
to be ashamed of her recent awkwardness. 
| Horace Dale was her first cavalier. Good- 
| humored jests, high spirits, propinquity, with 
the feminine drapery flowing over the mas- 
culine boot, and the button-hole flower a star 
in the perfumed twilight, create sympathy, 
and lead—to something more. 

A white form drifted past them, and pausea 
in the light which streamed from the door. 

“Mr. Dale, please forgive me if my silly 
words annoyed you this morning”—softly 
modulated tones, and a delicate upturned 
face imploring pardon with a passionate ap- 
peal. 

Simple Janet stared ; her companion mut- 
tered, “What an incorrigible flirt!” in re- 
membrance of some tender scene at the 
light-house possibly. It was thus that Ilma 
always overreached herself by a coquetry 
and dissimulation inherent to her Polish 
blood. Horace drew Janet forward. 

“Geoffrey, Miss Maby.” Two shadows 
bowed stiffly. 

“A jolly little girl, engaged to a clergy- 
man,” was the verdict rendered by the youn- 
ger brother to the elder an hour later. 

The first golden arrow shot by the sun 
over the sea touched Janet’s eyelids softly, 
bidding her arise. To step out on the lawn, 
devoted later to croquet, was a delight; to 
ramble on the beach, and have the wide ex- 
panse of wet shimmering sands all to herself, 
was ecstasy. Stay—alone? A small boy 
was trudging soberly along, carrying a tin 
pail. The care of some captive crabs weigh- 
ed upon the mind of Freddy, and brought 
him forth at this early hour. In exuberance 
of glee, Janet kissed the widower’s son, ad- 
mired the crabs, and invited him to run a 
race. Flying over the strand, with the boy 
in hot pursuit, Janet climbed a ridge, and 
discovered a sheltered cove beyond, where 
the water spread a crystal shield, the surface 
flushed with delicate rose-tints of dawn, and 
dimpled over the white pebbles in transpar- 
ent ripples. 

“Let’s paddle,” said Freddy, spurning the 
restraints of shoes and stockings, and allow- 





ing the foam to curl about his pink toes. 
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Now Janet Maby did not at all appreciate “Oh, cos Ido. I mean to take her to ride 
the honor done her by being elected a mate | with pony. See the sandpiper, papa!” 
of this little man, who occupied a position | Janet ignored Freddy for two days, much 
of peculiar glory. Toys and bonbons were |to that young gentleman’s astonishment, 
showered upon him; caresses surfeited him; |and avoided Freddy’s papa persistently. 
little notes were written to him by absent | The widower’s son could find no parallel in 
young ladies, bidding him reply to his at- | his extensive experience for such treatment; 
tached friend Amelia or Sophia; he was al- | indeed, he was rendered speechless when his 
lowed to rend flounces and play pranks with- | invitation to drive behind a stumpy pony 
out a murmur. These attentions were re- | was refused. 
ceived somewhat dryly by his grandmother,| ‘The young clergyman is to be envied,” 
and with a quiet smile by his parent. thought Mr. Dale, with ruffled vanity, and 
“Ts it very nice, dear? HowI should like | yet feeling a vague curiosity in the study of 
to try!” Janet. A man thus placed passes through 
“Come along, if you ain’t afraid,” quoth | three successive stages of feeling when he 
Freddy, wading valiantly on to the height | meets with tacit dislike in the other sex. 
of his own knee. He is astonished, then deeply offended, then 
The temptation was too great. Janet’s | desirous of effacing the unfavorable impres- 
slippers lay beside the sturdy little boots, |sion he has made. Janet was ignorant of 
and the foam kissed her slender feet. Clam- | these delicate arts of diplomacy. Mr. Daie 
shell Point could offer no better fun. There | represented mortification; she had been 
was much splashing and merriment. Then | caught in an unlady-like act. What did he 
Janet’s bared white arm dipped far down in | think ofher? Intimacies ripen at Clamshell 
search of silky tangles of sea-weed. Point. Ilma Lamar became very affection- 
“Hulloa! there’s pa.” ate toward the “new girl,” finding many oc- 
Janet’s dismayed glance flashed back to | casions to discuss Horace, dwelling especial- 
shore. A gentleman stood watching them. | ly on his flirtations. This was calculated to 
“Tell him to go away,” faltered the girl. | disabuse Janet’s mind of any illusion such 
“ She says to go away,” shouted Freddy. | as that he had fallen in love with herself. 
Mr. Dale vanished. Surely he might have | Every drop of water has its millions strug- 


given her time to scramble over the wet 
stones, dry Freddy’s feet with her handker- 
chief, and invest them in the sturdy little 
boots again. But he was back before the 
last button could be fastened. 

“Ts the frolic over? Ah, you have cut 
your foot on a mussel! 

“No matter,” was the petulant response, 
the injured member being hastily withdrawn 
from sight. It was a pretty foot, small, arch- 
ed, and shaded on heel and sole like a shell 
—perhaps Janet’s chief beauty. Vexation 
brought a wealth of color to her cheek. 
Why had she not remained in bed, instead 
of straying out to be beguiled by Fred? 

“Let me do something for you,” he said, 
soothingly. 

“No.” Her gaze was fixed obstinately on 
the distant sails. 

“Miss Maby, do be sensible. What am I 
to do for the wounded foot ?” 

She opened wide her brown eyes, and 
studied the stern face, dark in hue, with clear- 
cut features and hair tinged with gray. The 
housewife was mightily miffed at this mode 
of address. Lack of sense, forsooth! 

“Pray go away. Can’t you see how much 
better off I shall be without you ?” 
Whereupon Mr. Dale rose stiffly, giving 
his hand to his son and heir. 
“T like her,” observed Freddy, skipping a 
pebble. 
“Better than the other young ladies?” 
questioned the artful parent. 


gling for mastery. Clamshell Point was a 
tiny sphere inclosing its scheming atoms. 
Horace followed Janet assiduously, and it 
was not in reason that she should not some- 
times encounter Mr. Dale in the corridor, or 
under the pine-trees. 

“She is not engaged to the young clergy- 
man. That was one of Ilma’s fibs,” said 
Horace, eagerly. 

“My dear fellow, you can not expect me 
to be equally interested,” said Mr. Dale, su- 
perciliously. 

Forthwith he waylaid Janet, with out- 
stretched hand. 

“ Are we to be friends ?” 

His glance thrilled her. Freddy’s pref- 
erence and her own indifference lad been 
the hammer and anvil to smite this vivid 
spark. That look haunted Janet; it was 
like some sudden revelation. How strange 
and unreal the people about her seemed! as 
if she trod on clouds, was admitted to a 
world of which they knew nothing. She 
shrank away from the other young people; 
she snubbed Horace, whose gayety jarred on 
her. Solitude and leisure to think became 
necessary to her. At this juncture, in the 
most accidental way, Lady Kew said, 

“ Geoffrey Dale is a fine character. There 
is something more to him than a velvet coat 
and meerschaum pipe, which seem to be the 
chief features of his brother. I wish he would 
marry again; but it is not probable. He 
can not replace his first wife readily.” 





“Yes.” 
“ Why 9” 





“Was she so beautiful ?” demanded Janet, 
| looking out the window very steadily.. 
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human beings were dropping recklessly 
The girl sighed softly in the darkness, | overboard from a small yacht, and wading 


“Oh! lovely in every respect.” 
and when she met Mr. Dale again there was | through shallow water in disnial procession, 
a certain wistful sympathy in her manner, | Ilma linked her arm through that of Janet. 
which he was not slow to appreciate. This} “How nice to be on shore again! Will 
increase of confidence did not make her hap- | you keep my secret? Geoffrey Dale wishes 
py, apparently, for she became very quiet.| me to marry him.” 

The annual Clamshell picnic transpired. | “You!” gasped Janet, with an involuntary 
The anchor of the small yacht was weighed. glance back at the man who was carrying 
There was a band on board, and although | drooping Freddy. 
the heat was intense, there was dancing. | “Yes, indeed,” laughed Ima, now feeling 
The oldest boarder said that if one really de-| sure of her ground. “The matter has been 
sired enjoyment, the “ Point” was the place pending a long while, and he is really fond 
for it. Who so jaunty and trim as Ima La-| of me. Have you never heard of it? I be- 
mar? She sang airy French songs, and kept | lieve I will be married in white faille.” 
the gentlemen about her, having even a bon- | “How hard you have worked to obtain a 
mot for the married men. The buoyancy of little pleasure!” said Lady Kew, sarcastically, 
spirit of that sweet child, Frederick Dale,} The oldest boarder disappeared amidst 
led him even to dropping star-fish down the | rumors of cramp. With a white, set face, 
spine of nervous ladies. Janet tried to en-| wearing a look of confusion and pain, Janet 
joy herself; so did the others. Despite sun- | replied mechanically to her kinswoman’s 
blistered faces and headache, they made a} greetings. She was so stunned and shocked 
noble effort, but their courage sank with | that she scarcely knew what she said. Lady 
the setting sun. The oldest boarder fanned | Kew rose and took her by the arm in the 
himself with his hat, and pronounced it rath- | most natural manner possible. 
er warm. Dancing was resumed on deck; “We must go to bed and recover our 
lurid masses of cloud swept toward the ze-| bloom. Besides, there is a letter from home.” 
nith, and loud above the fiddles rolled the} “Bad news?” questioned the girl, quickly. 
thunder. Ladies and children were driven| ‘Your mother is ill.” 
below, wailing inchorus. Rain poured; hail| Janet passed Geoffrey Dale, with her eyes 
crashed like icy bullets; the lightning daz-| fixed on the ground. Her heart swelled 
zled. The frail cockle-shell of a boat seemed | within her at sight of him. How cruel and 
about to vanish ina black abyss. If the old-| unnecessary it all seemed! She had been 
est boarder could have made himself heard | made the sport of Ima Lamar’s affianced 
he would have stated that such a storm had} husband. There are natures so candid and 
not been known for twenty years. truthful that the very audacity of a false- 
Janet became desperate. Watching her | hood carries conviction. Half an hour later 
opportunity, she darted on deck, and crouch-| the girl was kneeling before Lady Kew’s 
ed there. A sense of solitude smote her; | chair, imploring, 
families clung together in peril,and she was| ‘Let me go home. They need me, and I 
alone. A prayer welled up from her heart. | am out of place here.” 
Only deliverance and safety this time. Lord! “You shall go by the morning train,” said 
there seemed so much to live for, so many | Lady Kew. 
tasks unwrought by strength and hope! Not a word of complaint or confession had 
Then, as in a dream, a sheltering arm was | escaped Janet’s lips, only that look of amaze- 
cast about her shuddering form, and a ten-| ment and suffering. Do you imagine that 
der voice spoke to her: this wise old woman did not know? She 
“ Janet, if this is to be the end, let me| asked no questions painful to answer, but 
know the truth. Could you love me, dar-| she divined the cause; and as she smoothed 
ling ?” the girl’s hair with one little yellow claw of 
“Yes,” she whispered, tremulously; and | a hand, a haunted expression came into the 


‘amidst all the confusion incident to the] old face. Ah, the tender romances shrouded 


storm Geoffrey Dale heard her answer. in fading eyes, the heart memories stirred 

The two faces touched softly in the dark-| by the sight of youthful, sharp despair! A 
ness, when a second head appeared in the | strange smile rested on the pinched features ; 
hatehway, and a white hand clutched Mr.| regret mellowed to retrospection smoothed 


Dale’s shoulder. out the lines of worldly wisdom and humor 
“Oh, I am so frightened. It is terrible| with a gleam of transient beauty. 
below. Do take care of me, Mr. Dale.” Next morning Geofirey Dale paced beneath 


Iima Lamar thus claimed help in piteous | the windows of Janet Maby’s room, glancing 
tones. Janet placed her between them re-| impatiently at the closed blinds. Verily, 
assuringly. the widower must have been quaffing the 

So the hour of suspense wore on, and they | elixir of life, his whole bearing was so ani- 
were saved. The storm lulled as suddenly | mated and happy. Freddy had been ban- 
as it came. When the moon shone forth it | ished on a long walk with nurse. Mrs. Dale, 
was to illumine a droll scene: a number of | with a general aspect of faint sourness, went 
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her way as usual. He had found a diamond | 
among all the paste at last. Janet might 
take the place of that shadowy wife of the 
past without dishonoring her memory. When 
would the fair, sweet face smile a morning | 
greeting ? 

“So it is you, my gentleman,” quoth Lady 
Kew, chuckling, as she peeped through the 
shutter. “Then this little checkmate in the 
game will do you all the good in the world.” 
For Janet was gone, without word or sign, 
and, the first excitement of outward calm- 
ness collapsing, was crying miserably behind | 
her veil in the train, which was bearing her | 
rapidly away from happiness. 

Ilma Lamar stood in her window, weary, | 
haggard, and old, after a sleepless night, yet | 
with the game in her own hand. 


Til.—IN WHICH THE KEY IS LOST. 


No. 5 Cottage Place was rapidly going by | 
the board. Mrs. Maby, because of chronic | 
headache, had seldom ventured into the 
kitchen, and her visits now had a rasping 
effect on cook’s temper. Many were the | 
sins laid to the absent young housekeeper. 
Miss Janet would have cupboards in dire con- 
fusion, an army of kettles on the hearth, a 
coal-scuttle on the lower stairs, and chevaux- | 
de-frise of brooms and dust-pans in the area. 
Cook made these statements unblushingly, | 
and was so justly offended at an expression | 
of querulous incredulity on her mistress’s 
face that she gave warning on the spot. | 
Result—the Maby family subsisted on let- | 
tuce, cucumbers, boiled eggs, and dreadful 
dishes concocted by Alice out of impossible 
recipes. Taken in connection with this 
calamity, that Addy, the maid, fell in love | 
with the butcher’s boy, and consumed much ! 
valuable time flirting on the curbstone ; that 


Tom, aged four years, drank some Lubin’s | 


of the household larder, with alarming re- | widower. 


white Tose, possibly owing to the low state 


sults; that baby strayed away and was lost 


the back with the rolling-pin. It was not 
at all a pretty place, that dark kitchen of 
No. 5; the one dismal little window afford- 
ing a view of passing boots and ankles in 
the street above, and the cellar yawning 
like a black mouth opposite. In her soul 
Janet knew that never were grief and wrong 
like unto hers, with the keen despair of a 
nature unused to suffering, and that element 
of tragedy peculiar to youth. Sweet hopes 
had stirred in her heart of being a home cen- 
tre about whom would cluster the growth of 
all the coming years. She loved this man, 
although she had been unconscious of it un- 
til he had spoken. All the affection, the 
heroism, of her nature had gone out to him 
in the stormy night, leaping up in a torrent, 
sweeping away the boundaries of previous 
unconsciousness. Glorious destiny! To live 
for him, to die for him! Thus do we invest 
prosaic mortals with the fervor of our own 
imaginations. For Janet Maby this cold, 
rather elderly man was touched with a spear 
of fire. 

At the moment Ilma Lamar was tripping 
over the sands, which reflected the rosy sun- 
set clouds in many a pool and ripple, con- 
scious that a small boy toiled in her wake, 
laboriously carrying his pinafore full of 
clams. Her aspect was flushed and eager. 
Trick worthy of her tortuous brain, pervert- 
ed reasoning, and fruit of much sensational 
novel reading: watching her opportunity 
when Freddy dropped a clam and stooped to 
recover the treasure, she flung a bit of crum- 
pled paper back on the breeze. Very fresh 
and pretty was her toilet, for Ilma was al- 
ways well dressed, thanks to her own clever 
fingers, and skill with her needle. Geoffrey 
Dale looked after her trim figure admiring- 
ly, as his son tugged at his coat tails. 

“Here’s a letter I found.” 

These days were not pleasant ones for the 
He tormented himself with a 
thousand dark conjectures. Lady Kew was 





for a day, being restored at night by a con-! cool and evasive; his brother Horace scarce- 
temptuous policeman in a muddy and limp ly less mortified than himself. The castie 
condition ; and that Mr. Maby’s confidential | of happiness, conjured up by a magician’s 
clerk was proved dishonest—it may be in-| wand, had faded almost before seen; the 
ferred the machinery of life sadly needed cup been rudely dashed from his lips before 
adjusting at No. 5. | he could drink. Why had Janet Maby de- 
A little paler and quieter than before, Jan- | parted without a word of farewell? What 
et took up her burden again, and found in! right had she to treat him thus? He was 
work for others—as we all may do—the balm in that first stage of displeasure when wound- 
of forgetfulness. /ed vanity made him await an explanation 
“Tt is all very well to talk in a superior | instead of seeking one. It was precisely in 
way about too many eggs to a pint of milk,” | this mood that Ilma intended to insert her 
said pretty Alice, ruefully, at the same time slender wedge of doubt. 
rubbing her classical nose witha floury palm.| “I guess it’s from the post-office,” hazard- 
“You have been to Clamshell Point, and|ed Freddy. The paper was crumpled; on 
lived in luxury.” | one side was writing in ink, and on the oth- 
“Oh, Alice, I wish it had been you instead, er penciled lines. Mr. Dale read, “ Most 
from my heart,” said Janet, for the first time | adorable Ilma,” and at the close, “ Your de- 
yielding to public tears, as she laid her head | spairing slave, Alfred H ” Hibs lip eurl- 
on her sister’s shoulder. And Alice kissed} ed. Had not the young lady in question 
her; in her contrition even patting her on | hung on his arm the previous evening, and 
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declared, in the becoming moonlight, that 
she had never received a love-letter in her 
life ? 

“This is your property, I believe,” giving 
her the letter on the piazza. 

“Mine ?” airily surprised. When she saw 
the writing a gray pallor overspread her 
face. She had staked her all, and lost. In- 
credible stupidity! She had chosen the 
wrong sheet, that on which she had com- 
posed in pencil a letter to Janet from an 
imaginary lover. Sudden passion blazed in 
her eyes. 

“We are quits,” she said, with a sneering 
laugh. ‘Go back to your precious Janet.” 

“Precious indeed!” murmured Geoffrey 
Dale. 

So it came to pass that one afternoon, 
when the two youthful cooks of the house 
of Maby were intent on a supper dish for 
their discouraged father, who had become 
moody over the defalcation of his clerk, and 
also suffered from indigestion after masti- 
eating Alice’s pastry, a pair of small legs 
incased in scarlet stockings were observed 
passing the window. 

“Oh, gracious!” exclaimed Janet, blush- 
ing violently. She knew the small legs very 
well indeed. 

The bell rang. Master Freddy Dale wish- 
ed to see Miss Maby. Nothing could have 
exceeded the composure of this juvenile em- 
issary. He kissed Janet graciously, and pre- 
sented her with a bouquet of choice flowers. 
“Oh, and I’ve got this too!” added the wid- 
ower’s son. “ Pa sent it—that’s his writing, 
you know—and he says will you please to 
answer it.” 

Janet received the missive shyly, much 
embarrassed by the scrutiny of sharp young 
eyes. She might have spared herself the 
tremors of consciousness so far as Freddy 
was concerned. He knew nothing about 
the letter, and cared still less. The day 
was memorable to him because he was in- 
vested in knee-breeches—petticoats were 
now spurned forever by the embryo man— 
because his father had promised him a new 
kite, and because his grandmother had sub- 
jected him to a series of frantic embraces, 
and then retired to a corner to melt into 
tears. Beyond these strictly personal con- 
siderations, he was prepared to take a lively 
interest in the affairs of the Maby family as 
a new field. Before Janet had broken the 
seal of the letter, on which hinged all their 
future, he had climbed on a chair to frighten 
the canary, and brought down the one arti- 
cle of virtu the room boasted—an exquisite 
vase. Janet read the letter with quivering 


ness to indite the reply. Janet knelt before 
Freddy in wistful deprecation. 

“Will you try to love me, dear ?” 

Freddy’s response was a dry laugh, as he 
departed. It did not become a young gen- 
tleman so recently elevated to the dignity of 
knee-breeches to make rash promises. 

Oh, tender the twilight in that little par- 
lor! How easy explanations made in low 
caressing tones, with hands clasped, and 
eyes searching other eyes trustfally! 

Alice stood in the door pensively, wonder- 
ing what it was like to have a lover, when 
a stranger approached. 

“Miss Maby,” he began, raising his hat. 

“Yes,” returned Alice, demurely, giving 
her blue muslin a swift feminine smooth. 

“Your sister—” 

“Ts engaged.” Then they both laughed, 
and became friends. 

What was Horace Dale seeking? He 
searcely knew. What he actually found 
was our pretty Alice, with the rippling gold- 
en hair and dimpled chin. Availing them- 
selves of the situation, it is quite wonderful 
how much they discovered to say to each 
other. It was dark when a carriage drove 
up, and Lady Kew alighted. She paused on 
the threshold, more like a fairy godmother 
than ever, and peered into the parlor. 

“So you two men have got here before 
me.” Then she added, in Humphrey Maby’s 
ear, “I managed the whole business. Bless 
you, yes. But they will never know it.” 

Janet came forward radiantly happy. 

“Have you remembered to take your 
milk-punch at noon every day?” placing a 
hand on her kinswoman’s arm. 

“ All the better for you, mind, if I forget, 
for I have made my will in your favor,” re- 
plied Lady Kew, with a grimace. 








CANZONE. 
By ALFRED H. LOUIS. 


Is it some life-elixir I quaff, 

Or do I but hear a woman’s laugh ? 

Is it of woman, or some strange bird 

Whose breast by a sweet woman’s soul is stirred ? 
Or cry of some angel, caught in the mesh 

Of glorified, purified human flesh ? 

Or is it the pulse of some new sun’s beam 

Smiting the face of life’s quivering stream ? 

Or is it the voice of some long dead Spring 

That must once more to the sunlight cling, 

That with blossoming wings and brow appears, 
Rising from grave of the world’s young years; 
When the Hours not yet had sharpened their sting, 
When hearts could speak and souls could sing ; 
When innocent wonder gazed from the eyes $ 
Ere the lamp was trimmed and the brain was wise ; 
When child was man and man was child, 





And untamed Earth with delight was wild? _ 
Can a mere woman’s cry turn life’s page white, 


lips and tear-dimmed eyes; but as it Was | ana flood my head with supernal light, 


her very own, we may not also read it. Be- 
fore she had finished her mother’s arms were 


about her. How to answer? There Were | stig 


whispered consultations, and then Mrs. Maby 
dipped pen in ink with great apparent firm- 





| 


| 


I 


And, for a season, make me forget 
That faces ever with tears were wet? 

I hear not merely a rippling laugh; 
some life-elixir my soul’s lips quaff. ‘ 
And the voice is not voice, but a flash and a sign 
From some world more divine. 
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ARMY ORGANIZATION.* 


By GENERAL GEORGE B. M‘CLELLAN. 
(fhirv Pape. ] 


AVING concluded our last paper with 
H a general account of the metho:ls of 
obtaining recruits, we will now very briefly 
state what is done with them. In the En- 
glish service each regiment has its dépdt, 
which sends out recruiting parties for the 
regiment, and receives the recruits for in- 
struction, so that when they join their regi- | 
ments they are generally fairly disciplined | 
and instructed. In our service most of the 
recruiting is for the general service, and not 
for particular regiments, except in cases of 
re-enlistment at the post where a man has 
served, or chance recruits offering themselves 
at a post. It is true that men are specially 
enlisted for the cavalry, but the government 
does not always hold itself bound to keep 
its part of the implied bargain. The recruits 
made by the general recruiting parties are 
collected at a few principal rendezvouses or 
stations, where their instruction commences 
immediately, but they are generally assign- 
ed to regiments before they have acquired 
any great amount of discipline or knowl- 
edge. Many of our best officers have thought 
that a considerable extension of the system 
of enlisting for particular regiments would 
be very beneficial, and that something akin 
to the English system of regimental dépéts 
would be very desirable. In Italy the con- 
scripts are frequently sent to regiments serv- 
ing in a part of the kingdom remote from 
their native province. Thus conscripts from 
Sicily and Naples are sent to Piedmont and 
Lombardy, while those from the latter places 
are sent to the south. It is said that very 
beneficial effects resplt from this course in 
hastening a real feeling of Italian unity, and 
in giving to the ignorant and slothful na- 
tives of the south some practical ideas of 
the advantages of the education and energy 
of the people of Piedmont and the north. 

Under the new French laws recruits in 
time of peace are assigned to regiments serv- 
ing elsewhere than at their homes, but when 
they have completed their service with the 
colors, and take their places on the reserve, 
they are assigned to regiments serving as 
near as possible to their homes. The pur- 
poses thus sought to be accomplished are to 
render the active army national by bringing 
together in the same regiment men from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and, on the oth- 
er hand, to render mobilization prompt by 
the regional system of reserves. 

In Germany the whole system of recruit- 
ing and reserves is on the regional basis, 
except for the Guards. The empire is di- 
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vided into as many regions as there are 
army corps, less the Guards Corps. Each 
of these regions furnishes the recruits and 
reserves needed for one army corps, ard 
this army corps, in addition to its number, 
takes also the name of the region or proy- 
ince in which it is stationed and recruited— 
as, for example, the Second or Pomeranian 
Corps, the Third or Brandenburg Corps. The 
Guards Corps is recruited from all the Prus- 
sian provinces, and its reserves are the men 
who passed their active service in its ranks. 
For the purposes of military administra- 
tion in regard to the recruits and reserves, 
each region is subdivided into “ Landwehr 
battalion districts,” there being two of these 
districts for each regiment of infantry of the 
line. These two battalion districts (form- 
ing a Landwehr regiment) have to furnish 
the recruits for the corresponding regiment 
of the line, also the proper quota for the 
Guards, and the proper proportion of men 
for the rifles, artillery, etc., ete., of the army 
corps of the region. As the several army 
corps are essentially equal in strength, it is 
just that the regions should be equal in 
population; as originally established they 
were very nearly so, but the increase has 
been unequal. By means of the organiza- 
tion of ‘‘reserve Landwehr battalion dis- 
tricts,” and other arrangements which we 
have not space to describe, these inequali- 
ties are provided for, and justice to all se- 
cured, Each Landwehr battalion district 
has a permanent district staff, which is not 
the staff of the mobilized battalion. It is 
the duty of this permanent staff (which re- 
mains at its post in war, and does not ac- 
company the mobilized battalion) to keep 
in order the clothing and equipments for 
the men belonging to the battalion, to keep 
the lists of the names and residences of all 
about to become liable to the conscription, 
of all soldiers on furlough, of the reserve 
men and Landwehr men of the district. It 
is to them, in connection with the civil au- 
thorities, that the duty is committed of 
enforcing the attendance of conscripts and 
reserve men when called for. They see to 
their proper equipment, and dispatch them 
to the head-quarters of the regiment to 
which they belong. In addition to these and 
similar duties, which will naturally suggest 
themselves, the district staff officers keep a 
list of all the horses in the district, so that 
in the event of sudden necessity all may be 
ordered in for selection for army uses. In 
time of war the Landwehr infantry men 
may be used to fill the gaps in the regiments 





of the standing army, or, being formed into 
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Randw ihe battalions eit re giments, may be 
used as such in the front line, or in sieges, 
or as garrisons at home, or to cover lines of 
communication, guard prisoners, etc., thus 
relieving the troops of the line to that ex- 
tent. The cavalry Landwehr men are also 
in time of war formed into regiments. The 
Landwehr men of the artillery and pioneers 
are not formed into Landwehr batteries or 
companies, but are used in filling up the 
batteries of fortress artillery, and for the 
formation and completion of reserve batter- 
ies of foot artillery and pioneer companies 
for garrison service. Experience having 
shown the percentage of losses in campaign 
for the different arms of service, it is made 
the duty of each Landwehr battalion dis- 
trict in time of war to forward to the corre- 


sponding line regiment, without any special | 


requisition, the men required to maintain 
the companies at their full strength. 

When the war of 1866 broke out too few 
years had elapsed since the last changes in 
the organization of the Landwehr and the 
increase of the standing army for the accu- 
mulation of the reserves necessary to supply 
all the wants of the regular regiments. It 
was therefore necessary to transfer many 
Landwehr men into the standing regiments, 
as well as to embody large numbers of Land- 
wehr regiments and bring them to the front. 
In the war of 1870, however, the new system 
was in fulloperation. Without any extraor- 
dinary measures being resorted to, the re- 


serves of the first class sufficed alone to main- | 


tain the field army of the North German 
Confederation always at the full strength. 
The orders for mobilizing the army were is- 
sued on the 16th of July, and so complete 
were all the arrangements for calling in the 
reserves, for arming and equipping them, 
and for transporting the troops by rail, that 
on the 4th of August the army of the Crown 
Prince defeated the French at Weissenburg, 
and on the 6th the same army again defeated 
them at Worth, while the armies of Prince 
Frederick Charles and of Steinmetz defeated 
the French left on the same day at Saar- 
briick. In addition to maintaining the field 
troops at their full strength, there were mob- 
ilized during the war 166 Landwehr battal- 
ions, 2 reserve rifle battalions, 16 reserve 
cavalry regiments, 39 reserve batteries, 173 
companies of fortress artillery, 33 companies 
of fortress pioneers, all of which took part 
in the active operations, chiefly in the nu- 
merous sieges, and partly in guarding com- 
munications. There were also organized 
five additional telegraph divisions, one rail- 
way division, one torpedo detachment, one 
balloon detachment, one photographical de- 
tachment. There were besides organized 
for garrison duty and guarding prisoners 72 
garrison battalions, each 750 strong, and 53 | 
dismounted Landwehr squadrons, each 250, 
strong. All this was done without disturb- | 
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ing any of the organizations of the field army, 
and employing solely thoroughly instructed 
and disciplined soldiers. 

Before proceeding to the subject of the 
measures adopted to secure proper instruc- 
tion for the officers and non-commissioned 
officers, it will be profitable to examine for 
a moment the general principles on which 
the German system of reserves is founded, 
and the chief objects they seek to accom- 
plish ; for from these principles inferences 
may be drawn useful to ourselves, should 
we ever be so unfortunate as to become in- 
volved in another serious war. The gov- 


|erning and most important principle at the 


bottom of army organization is that, with 
modern weapons, and as armies are organ- 
ized and wars conducted at the present 
time, other things being equal, the superi- 
ority must rest with that army which pos- 
sesses the best organization and the most 
thorough discipline and instruction ; in oth- 
er words, that such an army as the German 
must inevitably be successful against such 
troops as composed the French armies of the 
Loire. Of course it may happen that in pe- 
culiar cases, as when sheltered by perma- 
nent defenses or field fortifications, brave 
men, who are well armed but imperfectly 
organized and instructed, may successfully 
resist the attacks of good troops; but such 
cases are exceptional, and can not in the 
long-run influence the result of a war if their 
opponents are numerous and determined, and 
the field of operations extensive. 

From this it follows that, so far as cireum- 
stances permit, the regiments, batteries, etc., 
of the standing army should be sufficient, 
when filled to the war strength, for all the 
purposes of field operations, and that means 
should exist of supplying the daily losses in 
campaign by a steady stream of instructed 
men. We may anticipate a little by saying 
that the same principle clearly applies, and 
if possible with still greater force, to the of- 
ficers and non-commissioned officers. It is 
also true that in time of peace ample provis- 
ion should be made of such kinds of war ma- 
terial as are comparatively imperishable in 
their nature, which require some consider- 
able time for their preparation, and which 
are least likely to become useless in conse- 
quence of improvements. 

When the circumstances are such that it 
is either impossible or injudicious to do all 
these things, then the only alternative is to 
do the next best thing, but always to keep 
in view the principles themselves. For in- 
stance, when war breaks out the regiments 
of the peace establishment should at once be 
filled to the maximum, and the number of 
new regiments organized should be strictly 
commensurate with a liberal estimate of the 
| probable ultimate requirements of the war. 
The greatest care should be exercised in the 
appointment of new officers; that is to say, 
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when it is impossible to obtain the requisite 
number of officers of military education and 
experience, it should at least be required | 
that they possess those personal qualities of | 
general education and intelligence, activity, 

energy, and moral worth, that will enable 

them soon to acquire a reasonable degree of | 
fitness for their new sphere of action. The | 
most prompt measures should be taken to | 
weed out all unfit appointments, and to sup- | 
ply their places by better men. An existing 

organization should never be permitted to | 
be broken up, or to decline seriously in num- 
bers below the normal war strength; but re- | 
cruiting should steadily continue from the | 

beginning of the war until the conclusion of 
peace ; the recruits should at once be collect- | | 
ed in dép6ts for instruction, and steadily sent | 
out to the regiments as rapidly as they meet | 
with losses, and even in anticipation of them. | 
One old regiment is worth more than double | 
its numbers of new troops, and a given num- | 
ber of recruits become good and useful sol- | 
diers very much sooner when incorporated | 
with old regiments than when organized as | 
new ones; under the care of experienced of- | 
ficers and non-commissioned officers, and | 

with the example of the old soldiers of the | 
regiment, their health and comfort are much | 

better attended to, so that the losses by sick- | 
ness are much diminished, as well as those | 
in battle. From these causes, and the bet- 
ter care taken of arms, equipment supplies, | 
food, and clothing, a large expenditure is | 

sav ed by keeping up the old regiments, in- | 
cluding those formed at the beginning of | 
the war, to the full standard, instead of form- | 
ing new ones as the war progresses. Expe- | 
rience has fully proved that there is a vast | 
difference in expense between old and new | 
regiments in favor of the former. -It will 
thus be seen that economy, efficiency in the | 
field, and rapidity in making recruits avail- | 
able are all in favor of keeping up the requi- 
site number of old regiments as against form- 
ing new ones, which last measure should nev- 
er be resorted to unless when the existing 
regiments, kept filled to the maximum, are 
clearly insufficient. Again, in a country like | 
our own, if a war should assume such pro- | 
portions as to render a resort to draft or con- 

scription necessary, the first step would seem | 
to be to determine approximately—as can | 
always ve done if the system of keeping up 

the old regiments is followed—the number 

of recruits required for current wants, al-| 
ways making the estimate liberal enough for | 
covering unforeseen contingencies; next to 

determine as closely as possible the number | 
of young men becoming fit for military serv- | 
ice each year; then to determine the limits | 
of age, occupation, etc., within which the 
draft shall apply, so as to injure as little as | 
may be the most important interests of the 
country, and to relieve married men with 
dependent families as far as possible, confin- 


| year of service. 


ing the draft, if practicable, to the unmar- 


| ried and to the youngest capable ef bearing 


arms. Further than this, substitutes should 
not be allowed, but all competent men drawn 
should be compelled to serve in persou. We 
do not for one moment suppose that it is 
practicable to introduce among ourselves the 
German military organization, and we would 
be among the first to deplore the advent of 
circumstances rendering such an organiza- 
tion possible or desirable ; but it is not too 
much to demand that the principles under- 
lying such an organization shall be applied 
wherever and whenever possible. Were it 
within the scope of this article, and did our 
space permit, it would be very interesting to 
apply the test of these exceedingly plain and 
simple principles to the conduct of our War 
Department during the late war, and to es- 
timate the increased expenditure of time, 
blood, and treasure that resulted from their 
violation, and, on the other hand, to esti- 
mate the advantages that accrued to our an- 
tagonists from their better observance of 
the same principles. We must content our- 
selves with expressing the hope that our 
country will never again witness the painful 
spectacle of superb regiments of veterans al- 
lowed to dwindle down to literal skeletons— 
too small to accomplish any other useful re- 
sult than to show how bravely men could 


| die—while the needed recruits were formed 


in new regiments, which in turn had to gain 
the needed experience at a fearful cost; and 
that we may never again have to blush for 
the effects of a spasmodic system of drafting, 
which in the older States too often produced 
only the worst of soldiers, encouraged the 
villainy of “ bounty jumpers,” and left, as its 
most enduring result, a “bounty debt” so 


| immense that it is to be hoped, for the repu- 


tation of our people, that its amount will 
never be known; and, finally, that if we 
ever again send large armies into the field, 
we may not see the whole business of recruit- 
ing suddenly and entirely stopped at the 
very moment when the serious losses, inev- 
itable in campaign, were on the very point 
of commencing. 


SELECTION OF NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 

In the German army much care is taken 
in the selection and instruction of the non- 
commissioned officers. Any soldier who has 
completed his legal term of service with the 
colors, and who possesses the qualifications 
necessary to make a good non-commissioned 
officer, is encouraged to re-enlist. From 
among this class the majority of the non- 
commissioned officers are taken. 

In cases of marked merit, and where the 
number of suitable re-enlisted men is insuf- 
ficient, men may become non-commissioned 
officers in their third or even in their second 
There are also four schools 
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for non- cnmmiacenal otheors,; Ww hich are fill- 
ed by volunteers from seventeen to nineteen 
years of age, who are fitted for their intend- 
ed positions in three years. The best pass 
into the infantry as non-commissioned of- 
ficers immediately upon completing their 
course, while the others join their regiments | 


as privates or lance-corporals, but are soon | 


promoted. These men are peculiarly fitted 
for such duties as require especial intelli- 
gence and skill in the use of the pen, as 
quartermaster - sergeants, company clerks 


ters. Each of these four schools consists of 


19 officers, 46 non-commissioned officers, 500 


privates, etc., etc., and is organized in four 
companies. The Military Orphan House at 
Potsdam, the Military Institute for Soldiers’ 
Sons at Annaburg, and the eleven garrison 
schools for the free education of the children 
of non-commissioned officers, may all be re- 


garded as to a great extent preparatory | 


schools for non-commissioned officers, since 
mauy of the scholars eventually obtain such 
positions. 


SELECTION OF THE LOWER GRADES OF 
OFFICERS. 


|amination as an ensign. It is more usual, 
however, for this application to come from 
youths before entering the service, and at 
the age of seventeen. These applicants are 
| assigned to a regiment, and must serve five 
| full months in a company; if they then ob- 
| tain from their officers the requisite certifi- 
cate of moral and physical fitness, etc., they 
| are allowed to present themselves for exam- 
|ination. The obligatory branches are the 
| German, Latin, and French languages, math- 


,|ematics, history, geography, and drawing. 
first sergeants, etc., and ‘finally as paymas- | 


Candidates possessing a satisfactory diploma 
| from an institution in which these branches 
| are taught may be excused from this exam- 
| ination. 

The results of these examinations and the 
| certificates of the officers are now sent to 
| Berlin, where the appointment of ensign is 

made, if the circumstances of the case are 
satisfactory. As already stated, the cadet 
corps furnishes about 110 brevet ensigns an- 
nually. These young men are assigned to 
regiments, and become full ensigns if on the 
expiration of five full months’ service they 
procure the requisite certificates from their 
officers. Although these young men are now 
in the line of promotion, they are required to 


The necessary supply of second lieuten-|do the duty of non-commissioned officers, 


ants is derived partly from the corps of ¢ca- | 
dets and partly by promotion from the en- | 


signs, or Porte-épée Fiihnrichs. 

The Prussian corps of cadets consists of 
the main institution at Berlin, and six pre- | 
paratory schools at other places, containing 
altogether about 1700 cadets. Each prepar- 
atory school consists of four classes; the 


main establishment has the two higher | 


classes, and in addition two special classes. 
Upon completing the course, the members 
of the first class—about 200 in number—un- 


dergo the examination for promotion as en- | 


signs. Those who fail under the test enter | 
the army as privates ; those who pass become | 
brevet ensigns, but about fifty of the best of 
the class remain another year in the select 
class of the cadet corps, and at the end of | 
that time become second lieutenants imme- 
diately, if they pass the requisite examina- 
tion. Those of the first class who are too | 
young or too weak to enter the army with 


their classmates remain another year in an | 


upper special class, and then join as full en- 
signs; these average about thirty annually. 
The cadet corps supplies less than fifty | 
per cent. of the vacancies. 
The Porte-épée Fihnrichs, or ensigns, 


through whom the remaining vacancies are | 


supplied in peace, form a special class of non- | 
commissioned officers, created for the partic- 
ular purpose of supplying competent officers. | 

Any non-commissioned officer or soldier 


|and are completely under che orders of the 
| first sergeants of their respective companies. 
Every care is taken to make them fully ac- 
quainted with all the details of the service, 
| | the duties of all the non-commissioned offi- 
| cers, the duties, habits, and wants of the 
|men, etc. On the other hand, the officers 
are desired to associate with them as much 
|as possible off duty, and to give them ev- 
ery aid and encouragement in their power. 
| Those of the ensigns who have not passed 
| through. the cadet corps, or in some other 
manner acquired the requisite theoretical 
instruction, are sent to one of the seven mil- 
| itary schools established especially for them 
| to fit them for promotion; the course lasts 
nine months. To be allowed to apply for 
| examination as a second lieutenant the can- 
| didate must be less than twenty-five years 
(old, and have served at least six months with 
| his regiment as afullensign. The examina- 
| tion comprises only the strictly military sub- 
| jects, e. g., tactics, fortification, service in 
| garrison and the field, surveying, drawing, 
‘ete. This examination successfully passed, 
it is still necessary that the candidate should 
— the written consent of the officers of 
his regiment to his promotion. Any officers 
desiring to transfer from the reserve or 
Landwehr into the standing army must 
| give proof of their thorough acquaintance 
with the branches of knowledge alluded to 





,|above. In the German army promotion is 


between the ages of seventeen and a half and | as a rule according to seniority; the excep- 
twenty-three, who has served six months, | tions to this rule are usually under the grade 
and possesses the requisite certificate of | of field-officers, and apply to, 1, officers of 
fitness from his superiors, may apply for ex- | the general staff corps; 2, aids- de-camp on 
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some of the highest staffs; 3, officers of the | properly; and whenever they have reason 
cadet corps; 4, officers specially and very | to be dissatisfied, or to require any change 
highly recommended by their corarades and | in his conduct of affairs, their observations 
inferiors; 5, cases of distinguished actions should be made directly to him, and never 


in war. If an officer is not recognized as | to any of his subordinates. He is in every 
possessing the qualifications required in the | respect responsible for the condition of his 
next higher grade, he is passed over, and company, and can not throw the responsi- 
usually goes on the retired list. In addition | bility upon his subordinates, as it is his 
to the means of instruction for officers al-| duty to see that they perform their duties 
ready mentioned, it will be sufficient to al- | properly and in exact accordance with his 
lude to the united artillery and engineer| views. This being the case, it is just that he 
school at Berlin, which provides for the com- | should as far as possible have the selection 
plete education of the lieutenants of these |of his non-commissioned officers; in other 
two arms of service. words, his recommendations in regard to 

There are certain schools of practice that | their appointment and the reverse should 
should also be briefly mentioned, e. g., the:| be affirmed by the regimental commander, 
school of target practice, to which are sent | except in special cases where there is some 
annually 60 lieutenants, 135 non-commis-| grave reason to the contrary. In the Ger- 
sioned officers, and 360 men to.be qualified | man service the grade of captain is the low- 
as instructors (the course lasts from April 1| est conferring the right to inflict punish- 
to September 30); the model infantry battal- | ment, the lieutenants and non-commissioned 
ion in Potsdam, to which are sent annually | officers being limited to placing men in ar- 
20 officers, 56 non-commissioned office:s, and | rest when necessary, and reporting the facts 
650 men, in order to insure uniformity in immediately to the captain for his action. 
drill throughout the army ; the riding-school | It is the captain’s duty not only to guide his 
at Hanover, the object of which is to fur- | lieutenants in the performance of their du- 





nish riding-masters for the cavalry and ar- | 
tillery, and to which each regiment ard 
one lieutenant and two lance-corporals; 
finally, the artillery school for target prac- 
tice at Berlin, and the central gymnastic 
school in the same place. Our present pur- 
pose is answered by merely indicating the 
existence of these among other similar in- 
stitutions, as showing the extreme care 
taken in the German service to perfect the 
instruction of the army in all details, and 
to secure uniformity. 

We stated in a preceding paper that the 
company, and the corresponding unit in the 
other arms, i.e., the battery or the squad- 
ron—is the true foundation of the whole 
military fabric, that within it are performed 
the most important portions of the interior 
service, and that the soldier receives therein 
all the most essential elements of instruc- 
tion. Whilé the company is the smallest 
independent unit, it is at the same time the 
largest fraction whose commander knows 
all his men by name, and is acquainted with 
all their personal characteristics, while it is 
also the largest fraction in which every man 
knows all his comrades personally: it is the 
true military family, the head of which is 
the captain. Subject to the general regu- 
lations of the service, and the general orders 
regulating the drills, discipline, etc., Lhe has 
the direct and almost independent control 
of his command. In well-regulated armies 
no one interferes between the captain and 
his command, all orders from above passing 
through him, and all communications from 
below also going through his hands. His 
superior officers should confine themselves 
to such a general supervision as will enable 


ties, and to mark out their work for them, 
but also to superintend their instruction 
and improvement in the knowledge of their 
profession, that they may become fitted for 
the functions of the higher grade. For the 
purposes of interior service the company is 
divided into squads of from ten to twenty 
each, every squad being under the immediate 
supervision of a non-commissioned officer, 
whose duty it is to maintain a constant 
watch over the men of the squad to see that 
all orders and regulations are strictly obey- 
ed; that they take proper care of their arms, 
clothing, equipments, ammunition, etc. ; ob- 
serve the necessary hygienic precautions in 
regard to their food, persons, etc.; in brief, 
it is the province of the non-commissioned 
officers to see that all orders of the captain 
are carried out, and to report to him every 
thing necessary to keep him fully informed 
as to the condition of the men. Upon the 
non-commissioned officers also devolves the 
immediate instruction of the recruits in the 
school of the soldier, and the first elements 
of duty and discipline. It is also their duty 
to act as guides and assistants in the com- 
pany and battalion drills, to command the 
small detachments for guard, patrol duty, 
etc., and in battle to keep the men to their 
duty, and to aid in carrying out the cap- 
tain’s erders. The immediate superior of 
the non-commissioned officers is the first or 
orderly sergeant—in the Prussian army he 
is called Feldwebel—who is the direct agent 
of the captain, and through whom all orders 
and reports pass. It is his duty to keep all 
the company books and records, to make all 
details, to form the company whenever it is 
assembled, to superintend the messing of the 








them to ascertain that he does his duty 





men, keep the mess accounts when the men 
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all mess together, etc., etc. He should nev-| ment he is specially charged with the ad- 
er be selected from mere seniority, but the | ministrative service. 
most intelligent, trustworthy, and soldierly The commander of a regiment is specially 
non-commissioned officer should always be | charged with the maintenance of the gener- 
chosen for this position, provided his char-| al discipline and the administration of jus- 
acter is such as to inspire all his subordi- | tice in minor cases. He must also superin- 
nates with respect. The senior ron-commis- | tend the instruction and administration of 
sioned officers replace absent officers, where | his command, and must pay especial at- 
necessary, in the command of platoons and | tention to the instruction of his officers. 
other duties. He gives the general orders necessary to 
It is the duty of the lieutenants to assist | insure uniformity in the instruction of the 
the captain, and to represent him in his ab-| battalions, and interferes directly with the 
sence. They must therefore endeavor fully | battalions only under circumstances similar 
to understand his views, and work in per-| to those which justify the interference of 
fect harmony with him, and must make/| the battalion commanders in the affairs ef 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the |the companies. 
personnel and materiel of the company and| The regimental adjutant is appointed by 
all the arrangements in force. Usually each | the colonel, and need not be senior to the 
lieutenant has the general charge of several | battalion adjutants. He keeps all the regi- 
squads, but this does not constitute an inter-| mental books and records, makes the de- 
mediate authority between the captain and | tails, ete. 
the men, as nothing can be allowed to inter-|| In the German army the principle is fully 
vene between the captain and his command. | estabushed that every commander of a dis- 
In most armies there is in every company a| tinct unit, from the captain of a company up- 
lieutenant ‘of the day” or “of the week,” ward, is independent and responsible; that 
whose duty it is to remain at the barracks | is to say, that his superiors have no right to 
or camp, to be present at all roll-calls, to su- | 

















etc., etc. 

















; the money from the battalion paymaster, 
and also when the men are paid. 
the senior lieutenants command platoons, 
the juniors acting as file-closers. In the 
field they frequently command detachments, 
such as advanced guards, strong patrols, out- 
post guards, ete. 

The duties of the field-officers vary slight- 
































consists of two or more battalions, each bat- 
talion commander is charged with the gen- 
eral supervision of the affairs of the compa- 
h nies. He must see that all orders coming 
from a higher authority are strictly carried 
out, and that the captains perform their du- 
ties faithfully and intelligently; but he must 
not interfere with them except in cases of 
neglect or mistakes. He of course assumes 
| the direct command of his battalion when- 
ever it, or the greater part of it, is formed 
for any duty, whether of instruction or oth- 
erwise. The battalion adjutant is appoint- 
ed by the colonel on the recommendation of 
the battalion commander. It is his duty to 
keep all the battalion books and records, to 
make the various details for duty, to form 
and inspect the details for guard duty, to 
instruct the non-commissioned officers in 
the battalion drill, and, in the winter, in re- 
gard to their general duties; he has also the 
charge of the band. 
When there is an extra major with a regi- 














































































































perintend all issues of rations, forage, or ma- | 
if terial, to take immediate action in any sud- 
den emergency requiring prompt decision, | 
In those services where the men 
are paid daily or weekly it is also the duty | 
of the lieutenant of the day or week to 
be present when the first sergeant receives 


At drills 


ly in different services. Where the regiment | 


come between him and his command, or to 
interfere with him in the performance of his 
| duty, unless he shows himself negligent or 
incapable. Every commander is responsible 
| for the strict observance of the tactics and 
of all general orders, for the proper employ- 
ment of the officers, and for the preservation 
of the health of the men under him; but he 
must be careful to conduct himself in such 
|a manner that all under him may do their 
duty with cheerfulness, and preserve the 
greatest zeal for the good of the service. If 
the superior interferes unnecessarily or too 
quickly with his subordinates, he will nec- 
essarily impair their efficiency, destroy their 
interest in the service, lessen their influ- 
ence over their men, and at the same time 
impair his own usefulness and dignity. It 
is especially the duty of the generals to 
guard against this evil; they should never 
take the place of the regimental command- 
ers, and issue orders for the minute details 
of service. Too many orders and too much 
writing should be avoided as far as possible. 

The rule is that each commander has the 
general control and supervision of all the 
units intrusted to him, and that so long as 
his subordinates do their duty properly he 
should, as much as possible, confine himself 
to this general control. The principle just 
laid down will explain sufficiently well the 
usual duties of general officers under ordi- 
nary circumstances; it is only necessary to 
add that where the larger units—corps, di- 
visions, and brigades—are permanently or- 
ganized it is the duty of the brigade com- 
mander to make at least once in two years 
a careful inspection of his entire command 
to satisfy himself that the administration is 





properly conducted, that the men are fully 







instructed, and that every thing is com- 
pletely ready for passing at once to the war 
footing. The division commander directs 
the combined instruction and manceuvres 
of the different arms of service under him, 
and is responsible that they receive all the 
necessary practical instruction for field serv- 
ice. Upon him also devolves the adminis- 
tration of justice in most of the important 
cases. 

It is the duty of the army corps com- 
mander to inspect his troops, and to see to 
it that the generals and field and staff officers 
under him maintain their places only so long 
as they are fit for field service, and retain 
the requisite mental faculties and knowl- 
edge of their duties. 

It may be well to repeat that for the in- 
fantry and the engineer troops the company, 
for the artillery the battery, and for the cav- 
alry the squadron, are the really independ- 
ent units which are the foundation of an 
army, and on the condition of which the effi- 
ciency of the army mainly depends. These 
smaller units are never merged in the larger 
ones, which are simply aggregations of com- 
panies, and which are established for the 
convenience of the service, and to conform 
to the principle that no commander should 
have more than five or six independent sub- 
ordinates under his immediate orders. It 
should also be repeated that the system of 
strong companies—that is to say, of those 
composed of about 250 non-commissioned 
officers and men—is rapidly gaining ground 
in Europe; it now holds in Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Austria, and within a year or two 
has been adopted for the Italian army. In 
France and England it has many and able 
supporters, but has not yet been adopted. 
It has already been stated that this num- 
ber of men has been found to be the greatest 
that a captain can command efficiently un- 
der all circumstances, and which permits 
him to acquire an accurate personal knowl- 
edge of all his men by name and individual, 
character. The economy resulting from this 
organization, as compared with that of the 
small companies, has been already pointed 
out. 

We have thus sketched, in a very general 
way, the main features of army organization, 
the principal duties and functions of the 
component parts, and the various methods 
pursued for procuring the requisite number 
of officers and men. An army is the most 
powerful yet the most delicate and complex 
of machines, and every one knows that the 
work for which it is intended is of the ut- 
most difficulty and importance. Its impor- 
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cult, because it requires every member of an 
army to submit cheerfully to the extremes 
of privation, fatigue, and danger; to devote 
all his faculties to his duties; to give up his 
own will and opinion for those of his supe- 
riors; and to be ready to expose his life at 
any moment. It is clear that a mere form 
of army organization, no matter how per- 
fect in theory, will not suffice to produce 
good results, and that the frame-work must 
be animated by a moral force which shall 
impel and enable every man to do his best. 
This moral force, which is often called 
“the military spirit,” includes the various 
military qualities or virtues, and must be 
accompanied, guided, and to some extent pro- 
duced by instruction. Among the highest 
military virtues—indispensable to all ranks 
and grades—are devotion to the country and 
the flag, moral and physical courage, and 
subordination ; besides these qualities, hon- 
or, courtesy, and truthfulness in all the re- 
lations of life come within the category of 
military virtues. Bearing in mind how 
widely individuals differ in respect of moral 
qualities, it is plain that the exercise of the 
military qualities referred to can not safely 
be left to individual impulse, but that some 
standard rule must be established for the 
guidance of all, and which shall teach all how 
to use the qualities they possess or may ac- 
quire. This is discipline, which, in its widest 
and most correct sense, involves the knowl- 
edge of tactics, regulations, ete., so that “a 
well-disciplined army” should mean one that 
is not only obedient, but also well instruct- 
ed in all military duties. The term disci- 
pline is sometimes used in a narrower sense, 
as about equivalent to subordination, and 
then means that habit of mind which should 
lead every member of an army to yield 
prompt, cheerful, and intelligent but un- 
questioning obedience to all orders coming 
from his superiors. This frame of mind is 
not natural with all men, nor is it equally 
easy of attainment with all nations. Some 
individuals and some nations acquire it more 
readily or through different means from oth- 
ers. Some natures require harsh measures 
to produce the habit of discipline; but it 
may safely be said that, as a general rule, 
the more intelligent men are, the more read- 
ily do they perceive the necessity of disci- 
pline, and the more readily do they acquire 
it, especially when they can trust and re- 
spect their superiors. The habit of obedi- 
ence is acquired in the squad, at drill, and 
in the various duties of the interior service 
—thus within the company, and under the 
eye of the captain. Rewards and punish- 


tance is measured by the fact that, under| ments must both be used according to cir- 


Providence, a war, a campaign, or a single 
battle may, and often does, determine the 
fate of a nation for centuries, and thus affect 


cumstances; but the better the class of men, 
the less of the latter. In support of this, 
the German soldiers are no doubt the most 


the liberties and happiness of families and | intelligent in Europe, and the German army 





individuals yet unborn. The task is diffi-| is the best disciplined (in all senses of the 
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word) in the world, yet the proportion of 
punishments in that army is less than in any 
other. With such men as those who com- 
pose our armies in time of war, and with 
competent officers, discipline is best estab- 
lished through a kind and considerate, but | of European reviews and royal balls are fast 
perfectly firm and just conduct; but to es-| disappearing before the practical spirit of 
tablish and maintain an entirely satisfactory | the age. 

discipline among Americans it is quite essen- WEAPONS. 

tial that they should respect and have en- 
tire confidence in the knowledge and skill 
of their officers. With good officers, there the last few years have the changes been so 
are no people more amenable to intelligent great and so important as in respect of fire- 
discipline than the Americans, none who can | arms. When the Mexican war broke out— 
so rapidly be made good soldiers, and none | less than twenty-eight years ago—our army 
who will form a better fighting army. In! was justly regarded as at least as well arm- 
another generation, after the men who served ed as any other in the world ; yet at that pe- 
in our last war have passed from the scene, riod the old flint-lock musket had just been 
should it ever again become necessary for! superseded by the percussion smooth- bore 
our country to raise large armies to meet a) musket, which was regarded as the best pos- 
sudden emergency, the main danger and dif- | sible weapon for infantry of the line ; a very 
ficulty will always lie in the lack of a suffi- | limited number of troops were armed with 
cient number of competent officers and non- | the short and heavy “ Mississippi rifle ;” the 
commissioned officers. The duration of*our | Colt revolver was not yet introduced in the 
last war, as well as its cost in blood and mon- | army, but the old smooth-bore horse-pistols 
ey, would have been vastly reduced had we| were yet in vogue; rifled cannon were un- 
possessed a sufficient supply of good officers | known, and the field batteries consisted en- 
at the outbreak. | tirely of smooth-bore bronze six and twelve 

Fortunately for us, our antagonists were | pounder guns, and twelve and twenty-four 
in nearly the same situation; fortunately | pounder howitzers. Now the rifled weapon 
again for us, we have no neighbors in a con-| has every where in Europe superseded the 
dition to oppose highly organized and nu- | smooth-bore, and the breech-loader has in all 
merous armies to the hastily formed battal- | Continental services taken the place of muz- 
ions we will too probably rely upon. | zle-loading small-arms and guns. It is per- 
| haps hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
UNIFORMS. | changes just recorded are quite as great and 

There are several reasons for clothing | important as that from the bow tothe musket. 
troops in uniform; that is to say, as nearly | The effects of the last changes have not yet 
alike as the necessary distinction of arms of | made themselves fully and universally felt, 
service, etc., will permit. In the first place, | but enough is already known to justify the 
it is more economical to provide clothing | assertion that the result must be an entire 
made of similar materials than where there | change in the method of handling troops in 
is great diversity ; it is also easier to supply battle, and probably important modifica- 
deficiencies than when a great variety of | tionsin the organization of armies. It seems 
patterns and colors are employed. As the | very certain that the new weapons, and the 
occupations and habits of the soldier are | corresponding manner of fighting, demand 
very different from those of the civilian, it} a higher order of intelligence and better 
has been found expedient to distinguish the | discipline and instruction than did the old. 
soldier by his dress ; and it has likewise been | The greatest effect of the new weapons con- 
found conducive to neatness, personal self-| sists in their enabling men to deliver a rap- 
respect, and good conduct to make this dis-| id and crushing fire at the decisive moment 
tinguishing dress ornamental to a certain| and place ; this will always give the advan- 
extent. Further than this, experience has| tage to intelligence and discipline, and the 
also shown that, especially in armies of some | future will probably show that comparative- 
size, it is very necessary that the uniform|ly small armies composed of picked men 
should present such distinctions as will in-| very thoroughly disciplined will’ possess 
dicate the arm of service, army corps, divis-| greater advantages than ever before over 
ion, brigade, regiment, and company to which | large masses of inferior quality and disci- 
each man belongs. pline. 

The essential qualities of a uniform are| The long ranges and rapid and accurate fir- 
that it should be of strong and warm maie- | ing of the small-arms and field-guns of to-day 
rial; that it should fit easily, so as not to in-| have seriously affected the uses and mode 
terfere with rapid or violent movements ;| of employing the different arms of service. 
that it should be so cut as to protect the | The employment of large masses of cavalry 
more delicate portions of the body ; and that | on the field of battle will probably not again 
the colors, while distinctive and pleasing, | occur, unless under some very exceptional 


should not be such as to attract attention at 
long distances, or present too conspicuous a 
mark at short ranges. 

The gorgeous and varied uniforms which 
in the past added so much to the brilliancy 


It is hardly necessary to state that in 
nothing relating to military affairs during 
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circumstances, for where the ground is suffi- 
ciently open for them to form and act they 
will be fully exposed to such a fire as will 
prevent their advancing, or even retaining 
their position. The experience of the war 
of 1870-71, as far as it went, proved that 
cavalry could not attack good infantry arm- 
ed with breech-loaders without incurring 
certain destruction. Again, in reference to 
the other duties of the cavalry, such as es- 
cort and patrol duty, it is quite certain that 
the breech-loader will enable very small 
parties of infantry to at least annoy cavalry 
parties so much as to hamper them exceed- 
ingly in their operations. The fact that 
small parties of the German cavalry ranged 
so far and freely in France will not serve as 
a rule for other cases. In a moderately bro- 
ken or wooded country two or three good 
men with breech-loaders could, with entire 
safety to themselves, very soon put an end 
to the movements of ordinary cavalry pa- 
trols. It is quite probable that the future 
changes in the cavalry organization will be 
in the direction of assimilating a large part 
of it to mounted infantry. 

While the cavalry has lost something of 
its importance, the artillery, on the other 
hand, has gained in power and independ- 
ence. The breech-loading field-guns can be 
so readily placed under cover and fired so 
rapidly that it is possible to place them in 
positions that the old muzzle-loaders could 
never have held, and also to trust them to 
themselves with very slight infantry sup- 
ports. In 1870-71, especially in the latter 
part of the war, the German artillery was 
usually in advance of the infantry line, and 
often really decided the battle when prac- 
tically entirely without their infantry sup- 
ports. The changes now being made in Eu- 
rope seem to be in the direction of small 
calibres, heavy charges, flat trajectories, and 
long ranges; all this accomplished by means 
of a material so light that it can pass over 
rough ground, and find positions almost any 
where. A consequence of all this will proba- 
bly be a large increase of the relative strength 
of the artillery. In regard to the mitrail- 
leuse and similar inventions for the rapid 
and concentrated discharge of small-arm 
bullets opinions vary exceedingly. There 
is reason to believe that the last war did not 
impress the Germans with a very high idea 
of the value of such weapons, but that they 
have reached the conclusion that in face of 
active and accurate and long-range artillery 
the mitrailleuse can accomplish very little. 
There seems good ground for believing, how- 
ever, that for the defense of works, of de- 
files, or of a position of limited extent the 
mitrailleuse, or, still better, the Gatlin gun, 
will prove to be a very reliable adjunct. 

The effect of the modern improvements 
upon the infantry has been no less marked 
than upon the other arms of service. If, on 
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the one hand, their new weapon has freed 
them from all danger from the once-dreaded 
cavalry, on the other hand the new artillery 
is so formidable as to render a resort to new 
formations and new methods of attack obli- 
gatory; for the dense columns and success- 
ive parallel lines of former years can not 
withstand the distant, rapid, and accurate 
fire of modern guns. Neither can those old 
formations possibly succeed in the attack of 
positions held by good infantry armed with 
breech-loaders. Destruction and wild dis- 
order must be the results of any such at- 
tempt. 

Before touching upon the’ measures now 
being adopted in Europe to meet the new 
conditions of modern warfare, it is necessary, 
for the benefit of the general reader, to de- 
scribe very briefly what is meant by strate- 
gy and tactics. 

Strategy is the highest and most impor- 
tant branch of the art of war, requiring an 
accurate and extended knowledge of all 
branches of the profession of arms, and the 
highest intellectual gifts. Althongh its 
principles have guided great commanders 
from time immemorial, it has been reduced 
to the form of a science, and its principles 
clearly expressed in a scientific form, only 
within a century. Wars have been success- 


ful where the victors violated the require- 
ments of strategy, but only when the con- 


quered departed still more widely from them, 
or were greatly inferior in respect of quali- 
ty, or number of troops, or some other vital 
need. It is the province of strategy to ar- 
range plans of campaign, and to regulate the 
movements of armies in such a manner that 
their operations may produce the greatest 
possible results. For example, when war is 
about to break out, it is within the domain 
of strategy to determine whether to take the 
offensive by marching into the enemy’s coun- 
try, or to assume the defensive, receiving 
his attack on the frontier, or in rear of it, as 
the circumstances of the case may determine. 
Again, when an army is about to assume the 
offensive, there are usually several lines of 
operations available; strategical consider- 
ations decide which shall be used, and, if 
more than one, how the disposable forces 
shall be distributed between them. It is 
also within the domain of strategy to select 
the objective points or lines the possession 
of which—as the result either of strategical 
movements or of battles—will probably 
prove decisive in the campaign. While 
strategy thus occupies itself with the gen- 
eral movements of masses, tactics concerns 
itself with detailed movements. For exam- 
ple, under the head of tactics come all the 
measures necessary to move troops from the 
encampment or bivouac and set them on the 
march; to pass from the order of march to 
the order of battle, and the reverse ; to pass 
from one order of battle to another; from 
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and most sheltered routes to their objects 
of attack, as well as in securing harmony of 
action with the adjacent companies. Again, 
such fighting necessarity means loose erder 
and a departure from the conventional forma- 
tions of the drill ground, whenever the field 
of battle is wooded or broken; hence arises 
the necessity for a discipline of the most 
| strict and highest nature, which will pre- 
serve authority and mutual reliance even in 
| the most scattered order, will cause the men 
| to rally to and obey the nearest officer or 
| non-commissioned officer, and in the first 
pause of the fighting to seek their own com- 
have gradually but insufficiently changed, | pany, or if that be impracticable, the near- 
tending toward quicker movements and | est company of their own battalion or regi- 
looser formations; but with the develop- | ment. 
ment of the full power of the breech-loader 
we are on the eve of a very great change in | 


one part of the battle-field to another; to | 
attack the enemy, or receive his attack, ete. 

Modern improvements have not changed 
the principles of strategy in the slightest 
degree, although they have modified the ap- 
plication of those principles, through the | 
introduction of railways, steam-ships, the 
telegraph, ete. With regard to tactics, how- 
ever, the case is very different. The princi- 
ples of tactics and the formations of troops 
for combat must, of course, vary with the 
weapons employed. As fire-arms have been 
gradually improved during the last thirty 
years, the systems of tactics of most nations 


So also with regard to the artillery, in 
the new state of affairs more independence 
tactics ; and, strange to say, the nation that | of action will be left to the individual bat- 
led the way in the use of breech-loaders is | tery commanders, all working together to- 
also leading the way in the adoption of the | ward a common end under the general direc- 
new tactics proper to meet the changed | tion of the division commanders. The cay- 
state of the case. Let us separate, in our | alry also will no doubt find its most useful 
hurried description, the defensive from the | action hereafter, as a rule, in small bodies, 
offensive tactics. | where the squadron will play a principal 

When acting on the defensive against! part as an independent unit. While stat- 
troops armed with breech-loaders, the new | ing clearly the changes in tactics that have 
system requires infantry and artillery to seek resulted from the introduction of the breech- 
cover as much as possible. If the nature | loader, and the additional importance gain- 
of the ground permits them to find it be- | ed by the company, the battery, and the 
hind the brow of a hill, that is availed of; | squadron, we desire again to lay the stron- 
if otherwise, then it is obtained by the hasty | gest possible emphasis upon the fact that 
excavation of a shallow ditch—throwing the | this change renders necessary the strictest 
earth in front to form a parapet—in which | and most intelligent discipline, and that, 
the men lie, or the guns are placed. In a} far from reducing the importance of the 
wooded country timber answers the same | battalion and regimental commanders, it 
purpose. In the disposition of the troops it | simply modifies the character of their duties, 
is no longer so necessary to preserve contin- | really rendering them none the less impor- 
uous lines, and, instead of massing large re- | tant; for while they no longer interfere in 
serves in a few points, more numerous and | the details of the captain’s work, so long as 
smaller reserves are posted wherever the ac- | he does it properly, it is their duty to watch 
cidents of the ground will afford them shel- | that their captains commit no errors, and to 
ter. In regard to the offensive, the problem direct all the efforts of the companies to a 
is to expose the men as little as possible to | common end, and to co-ordinate the move- 
the enemy’s fire. This end is accomplished | ments of each battalion with those of its 
by bringing the artillery into action as soon | neighbors. To dispense with the regiment- 
as possible, and after its work is effected, | al or battalion organization would be a fatal 
sending forward the infantry in parties of | error. 
such size that each can readily find shelter, In closing these papers upon army organ- 
and move rapidly from cover to cover. Ex- ization, the writer feels that it is just to 
perience seems to have proved that the large | himself to state again that they are intend- 
company is the most convenient unit for this | ed only for general readers, and that they 
kind of work; and according to the orders 'do not profess to treat the subject in a sci- 


now in force in the German army, no larger | entific or exhaustive manner. The sole pur- 
column than that of the company is to be | pose has been to describe, in language as 
used by infantry under fire. Thus, under | simple as the subject permits, the main feat- 
the new system, infantry attacks will be | ures of army organization for the benefit of 
made by swarms of company columns, each those outside of the army, omitting many 
covered by its own skirmishers, every four \details that would not interest them, and 
companies under the superintendence of the | not attempting minute accuracy when a 
battalion commander, every three groups of | general description conveys the idea suffi- 
four companies under their regimental com- | ciently well for the special purpose in view. 
mander, ete., etc. This kind of work re-| Written as these papers have been in the 
quires great intelligence on the part of the | few leisure moments occurring while travel- 
captains and their men in finding the best | ing, with very little in the way of books of 
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reference at command, they are comparative- 
ly imperfect, but not too m-1ch so, it is hoped, 
to accomplish their main object, which is to 
convey to such of the general public as may 
take the trouble to read them a fair under- 
standing of the structure of the armies that 
have played so important a part in the af- 
fairs of modern Europe. Such an under- 
standing will suffice to convince most men 
that a modern army can not be improvised 


out of nothing, and that a mass of brave but | 


undisciplined and uninstructed men does 
not form an army. It will, moreover, make 
it quite clear that any nation which can 
not be perfectly assured of perpetual peace, 
which can not learn the secret of keeping 
closed forever the doors of its own special 
temple of Janus, must make up its mind to 
maintain a military academy and a standing 
army which shall not only suffice for the 
ordinary demands of peace, but even be so 
much larger as to furnish a nucleus com- 
mensurate with probable wants in time of 





ALLEGRETTO. 
« STRANGE thing, Langley’s absence!” 
So thinks Harry Thornton ; so thinks 
George Renouf. 

Closing the door in questioning silence, 
the young men find themselves in a room 
not large, but characteristic of its owner in 
every detail. 

That Langley is an artist a glance suffices 
to show. Whether music or painting is the 
shrine of his devotion would be less easily 
determined. 

Warm crimsons and maroons prevail in the 
Brussels carpet, the heavy silk curtains, com- 
fortable lounges, and inviting arm-chairs. 
Pictures, large and small, cover the neutral- 
tinted walls—one or two fine oil-paintings; 
a wonderful photograph of Rembrandt’s 
mother, taken from the original in the Bel- 
vedere; crayon sketches; lovely chromos; 
odd arabesques; bits of bright color—au- 
tumn leaves, studies of ferns, rock mosses, 
and wood lichens; Wagner’s superb head, 
regal in its proud kingly beauty; a full- 
length of Liszt in his abbé’s dress. Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn give no hint of dis- 
agreement; Chopin and Schubert gaze at 
each other in harmonious silence, An easel 
holds an unfinished picture, a woman’s head 
of exquisite beauty, just sketched on a back- 
ground of clouds, light and fleecy as angels’ 
wings. Quaintly carved brackets in every 
nook and corner hold gems of art and beauty 
—wonderful Clytie in marble, Pallas Athene 
in bronze; wood carvings from Oberammer- 
gau, ivory ones from Japan; slender vases, 
crystal and silver, never without a bud, a 
spray of heliotrope, a tuberose, or a scarlet 
geranium—so womanish and delicate were 
Richard Langley’s fancies. On the table, 


|inlaid with variegated marbles, Thibault 
and Reichardt jostled Morris and Brown- 
ing; Ruskin and Schlegel are on good terms 
| with The Vision or Sir Launfal and Joaquin 
| Miller. At last the eye rests on a glorious 
| Erard, one of those grand pianos that always 
| wear the aspect of distinguished foreigners. 
It seems to look askance with smothered 
| jealousy at the Chickering upright filling 
| the corner at right angles with its aleove. 
Once having strayed to this corner, there 
| is no possibility of mistaking the profession 
|of our friend. Poetry and painting might 
| be his amusement, but music is his life-work. 
| Music every where, bound and unbound, in 
| rows on the book-shelves, in piles on the lit- 
| tle Japanese stands—even the fragile cab- 
| inet held the Schumann and Franz Lieder— 
| all in that order which in Richard Langley’s 
| mind was plainly Heaven’s first law. 
On the piano was the well-worn score of 
Lohengrin, open at “Das siisse Lied.” One 
_ could almost fancy the echo of the final chord 
yet lingered on the air. The whole room, in 
fact, wore the aspect of abrupt departure. 
How recently had been that departure Thorn- 
ton and Renouf were endeavoring to decide. 
The latter spoke first: 

“He must be back in a few moments. He 
can not be far away. See, the piano is open; 
the lights, you say, were burning when you 
came in; here on his easel is an unfinished 
picture, a thing he never allows to remain 
when he leaves the room; even that jealous- 
ly guarded cabinet is open. I never saw the 
doors unlocked before.” 

“ All that argues abrupt departure, but it 
can not have been to-night; it was not even 
dark when I came in, and every burner was 
lighted then as you see it now. To-day has 
been very cold and damp, one of those east 
winds Langley always calls the essence of 
salt and icicles. Had he been home to-day, 
|a fire would be burning, or at least the re- 
mains would be visible. There has been 
none for a week; there, among the kin- 
dlings, is the very roll of dismal counter- 
point he snatched from my hands in disgust 
on Monday. Yesterday was warm, he would 
not have needed a fire. I think he must 
have been called away suddenly last even- 
ing, and something unforeseen has prevent- 
|ed his return. I shall stay here, at all events. 
'I could not settle down to any sort of work 
if I went home. There is something so 
strange and incomprehensible in it. Can’t 
you remain also for an hour or two ?” 

“Must give up my evening pipe if I do, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, indeed; I should as soon think of 
smoking in church as in any room of Lang- 
ley’s.” ; 

“Let us look round a little and see if we 
can discover any clew.” 

“T don’t like to meddle with things, inti- 
mate as we have been for years. I never 
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yet ventured to take any liberties with him 
or any thing belonging to him.” 

“Oh, you are too fastidious altogether; 
I have no such scruples, and shall use my 
eyes as freely as I like. Of course I wouldn’t 
open drawers and cupboards, nor unroll pre- 
cious manuscripts; but there is surely no sin, 
for instance, in looking at the picture of a 
pretty girl.” 

As Renouf spoke he took up from its rest- 
ing-place on the edge of an open drawer in 
the cabinet a small photograph, evidently 
the subject of the sketch on the easel. 

“Who is this, Thornton? Mighty pretty 
girl, at allevents. Langley has good taste, 
though I never gave him credit for much ap- 
preciation of the fair sex. Has he a sister, 
do you know?” 

“TI think not. Let me see the picture. 
Strange I should never have seen it before.” 

“ Don’t you call it a pretty girl?” 

“No” 

“No? Where are your eyes?” 

“Serving me more truly than yours. It 
is not a pretty girl’s face at all, but a wom- 
an’s—one who has lived and suffered.” 

“At your fancies as usual; all that from 
a bright, comfortable-looking picture of a 
girl of fifteen. See, it is not even a like- 
ness, it is a fancy head; the name below 
just describes the happy-go-easy, enjoy-life- 
all-you-can look on the face— Allegretto,’ a 
companion piece to those charming heads of 
Hunter’s, ‘Allegro’ and ‘ Penseroso.’ Here she 
is to the life.” 

Renouf seated himself at the piano, and 
with his limpid clear touch gave one of 
Haydn’s allegrettos, running into another 
of Mozart’s, bright and joyous, pure as sum- 
mer sunshine, like the fresh blue of the sky 
in June just flecked with cloudlets. One 
thought of tiny brooks running by flowery 
banks, stealing in among shady nooks, lin- 
gering only for a moment there, loving the 
sunlight and brightness far better than shad- 
ows and hiding-places; birds singing in the 
woodlands, waving grass, and daisied mead- 
ows; nature in placid calm enjoyment, and 
a heart free from sin and care, in perfect 
keeping and accord with it. 

“That is my interpretation; now let me 
have yours.” 

“Do you indeed see nothing more in this 
face? I have been studying it while you 
played. I think at fifteen the girl might 
have been just that and nothing more. I 
am sure you must add ten years of life to 
put into the face what I can read so plainly 
there. The first glance gives just what you 
describe, but behind it, looking out from the 
mask of quiet and apparently happy calm, 
is another face, another look, so restless, so 
full of pain and longing, so tense with re- 
pression and hopeless striving, that my heart 
aches at the very thought of the suffering it 
betrays. 





far-away look in the eyes, seeming to seek 
that rest and peace beyond, which in some 
way the life here has failed to bring ?” 

“Tf you read the face aright, then Lang- 
ley has made a strange mistake for him. The 
handwriting is his, and it ought not to be 
‘Allegretto.’ ‘Andante con moto’ would be 
more apt.” 

“You are wrong still, my friend. You 
are not the first who has failed to compre- 
hend the full meaning of Allegretto. Listen 
to me now.” 

In soft, low, lingering tones Thornton be- 
gan the second movement of the Sixth So- 
nata, that wonderful poem so few have ever 
comprehended. Exquisite as his playing 
always was, the very poetry of music fell 
from his slender fingers as they crept over 
the keys with that rare legato touch Bee- 
thoven himself possessed in such perfection. 
To his listener it was a revelation and a 
study. Through the marvelous modulations 
—aspiring, stirring, forever reaching for- 
ward to that which is still beyond, failing, 
falling only to rise yet again and strive yet 
more earnestly—the pain becomes at last 
insupportable. Two bars of silence. Grad- 
ually the soul comes to itself, and asserts 
its strength and dominion; mightier is that 
soul than the circumstance that enshrouds 
it; greater than mere things is the spirit 
that informs the things. Doubtfully the D 
flat repeats itself; the heart grows stronger 
in the humanity and kindliness of the dom- 
inant passing through G minor; tenderly, 
gently, yet resolutely, the original key is 
again in possession ; the old burden is taken 
up once more, bravely, earnestly, unflinch- 
ingly; onward to the end, though the path 
be rough and thorny, though the tender feet 
bleed, and an unbidden sigh escape from the 
heart so sorely tried; yet the cross is borne, 
the crown is in sight, the victory is won! 

The last staccato chord fell crisp and clear; 
then a silence so profound that any word 
that either could have spoken would have 
seemed desecration. 

A voice that was neither Thornton’s nor 
Renouf’s, in quiet, penetrating tones, broke 
that silence. ‘“ How did you know the ‘ Al- 
legretto ? ” 

“T do not know; itcame to me. It could 
be no other that I ever heard. But where 
have you been? When did you come in?” 

“Just as you began to play. I heard 
your last words, guessed you had been won- 
dering and disagreeing over my picture, and 
was inclined to play eavesdropper to hear 
your interpretation of ‘Allegretto’ With- 
out asking, I know what Renouf’s must 
have been—either Haydn or Mozart.” 

“T am convinced that my interpretation 
was wrong, and Thornton’s right. It takes 
a genius to understand a genius; I am only 
a clever pianist, and can never hope for in- 


Do you not feel as well as see the | spiration or intuitive perceptions.” 








“You do yourself injustice because you 
are angry with yourself. I am proud of 
you both, each with your different gift. 


Thornton would never bring down a house | 


with applause, as you invariably do when 
you choose—” 

” «With wonder and astonishment at my 
nimble fingers and amazing octaves. I could 
never hush a room full of apparently care- 
less hearers to utter silence, and bring for- 
bidden tears to their eyes, as Thornton can, 
when the mood is upon him. I would give 
half my technique for a tithe of his power 
of expression.” 

“You have not suffered enough for that. 
Indeed, I do not believe you understand the 
meaning of the word. Were you ever un- 
happy ?” 

“Never that I remember. The keenest 
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| little ragged newsboy—a divine humanity 
that has helped him to make of that dream 
| a bright reality.” 
“TInearnate selfishness, Renouf, the whole 
|of it! You mustn’t believe all that boy says 
|of me. I am not an angel of light, as he 
would have you think, but a poor sinner, 
especially weak and foolish where you both 
think me strong. Itis a night of confessions, 
| or I should never have said what I did about 
| you, Thornton. I believe I shall feel my 
| burden less if I share it with you in telling 
/it. Iam glad you are both here. I might 
| grow morbid and sentimental if I told the 
|tale to Thornton alone; the life drama is 
| tragic enough in its barest statement. If 
to-night my heart and lips are unsealed, let 
| the remembrance pass with the words I ut- 
| ter.” 


disappointments of my life have come from | One tender loving look from Thornton 
my tailor’s misfits. Things have gone | gave assurance of his sympathy and trust- 
smoothly ever since I can remember. My | worthiness. It was no new thing for Lang- 
profession is my pleasure, not my necessity. | ley to confide in him. To Renouf it was both 
Mother and Jennie pet and idolize me to | strange and unexpected. Loving and admir- 
folly. The public, the dear, whimsical pub- | ing his master with all the ardor of a great 
lic, taking a fancy to my boyish perform- | warm heart; full of boyish enthusiasm for 
ances, I have been its darling pride ever | the greatest: musician he had ever known; 
since. If I want a sensation of pain, I shall | accepting his principles and methods in the 


be obliged to go to the dentist’s.” 

“Contrast your life with Thornton’s. He 
never knew the meaning of the word home. 
Without father or mother, brother or sister, 
or any one in this whole wide world to claim 
kinship with, he has known cold and hun- 
ger, bodily as well as mental suffering. The 
only enjoyment of his boyhood was creeping 
stealthily into church behind me when I 
went there to practice. The loft was dark, 
full of nooks and corners, where a little half- 
starved boy of nine could easily hide him- 
self: for months he had done it successfully. 
One evening I turned suddenly for some mu- 
sic I had forgotten. There the poor child 
stood. I shall never forget the scared look 
on the little white face, and piteous ‘ Please, 


| smallest detail; believing in him to the ut- 
| most; following where he led with the devo- 
tion and earnestness characteristic of all his 
disciples—there had always been a sense 
of distance, a feeling that only musicaily 
were there any points of contact between 
master and pupil. This confidence, so new, 
so fascinating in its strangeness, touched the 
young man deeply. A warm pressure of the 
hand said what spoken words would have 
failed to express. 

“Let me light this fire first and put out 
some of these lights. I fancy a kind of twi- 
light is the nicest for story-telling.” 

A bright wood fire was soon blazing mer- 
rily, the shadows rose and fell, while the 
flickering light shone on the three contrast- 





Sir, don’t send me away ; I will be very still; | ing figures, as different in their physical as- 
it is just heaven and the angels.’ ” pect as in their mental and spiritual consti- 
“ And of course he didn’t send me away, but tutions. Renouf, with his six feet of manly 
took my little cold hand in his, and led me, | strength and beauty, a giant Adonis, with 
trembling with awe and delight, into the holy | his close curling hair, his bright complexion, 
of holies, as it seemed tome. Instead of hid- | and flashing eyes, was the embodiment of 
ing in the dark, shuddering with fright at ev- | physical perfection. Thornton, pale and fra- 
ery pause lest I should be discovered, I stood | gile from want and exposure in his child- 
in the very Presence, saw the cold white keys | nood, was pale and fragile still in his early 
at his bidding disclose their secret myster- | manhood; the large brown eyes were full of 
ies. The magic of his touch awoke the warm, liquid, dreamy softness; the dark brown 
rich harmonies that had thrilled my soul in | hair, fine and silky as a child’s, betrayed the 
the silent deserted church, peopling the air nervous, delicate organization; his playing 
with a world more real and precious to me | so thoroughly chacteristic, his spirituelle 
than the one in which I lived, bringing for- | face and at times abstracted manner, im- 
getfulness of cold and hunger, darkness and pressed one with the preponderance of soul 
solitude. I always date existence from that | over body. 
hour. All that I am to-day, all that ten years | So much for the pupils. For the master, 
have made me, I owe to him—my master and | to say he was the best-loved and the best- 
my friend. Ah! it was a God-given vision | hated man in his circle, gives the key to his 
that led him to see a possible future for the | peculiarities of temperament and constitu- 
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tion. Hair and complexion of Saxon fair- 
ness; blue eyes capable of untold tenderness, 
or of sternness as cold and chilling as blue 


steel; fascinating in manner and address, | 


even to his enemies when he chose; with 
wonderful versatility of talent, limitless im- 
agination, high culture, and unbounded in- 
fluence over all who fairly came within his 
sphere, Richard Langley stood as fair a type 
of the Intellect as the others of Soul and 
Body. Whether he had also a heart, his 
own story will perhaps disclose. 

“The music and the picture which you 
were discussing when I came in, my unusu- 
al absence, and the saddest and happiest 
memories of my life, all relate to one who, 
whether in the body or out of the body, has 
exercised a subtile, penetrating influence 
over me for ten years. The best things in 
my life I owe to her. I am a better man to- 
day for having loved the pure-hearted, no- 
ble woman whose picture bears the name of 
Allegretto. 

“T must return in part to the day, ten 
years ago, that I found you, Harry, at St. 
Stephen’s, and yet again to an incident that 
occurred three months earlier. I had call- 
ed in for a moment at Legarré’s about some 
photographs he was taking from Millais’s 
picture. I found every thing in confusion, 
preparing for removal. A pile of odd proofs 
lay on the counter, evidently the accumula- 
tion of years. Turning them over careless- 
ly, I was attracted most singularly by one 
of a young girl, as I first thought; a second 
look suggested more maturity of thought and 
feeling, if not of years, than belong to six- 
teen. Legarré coming in at that moment, I 
asked about the original. He didn’t know, 
there were so many strangers coming and 
going; thought, though, he would have re- 
membered such a face if he bad taken the 
negative; must have been done some time 
when he was away; might have the picture 
if I fancied it. 

“T came back to my room with my treas- 
ure, and began to study its peculiarities. I 
am always fond of tracing hidden meanings 
in chance expressions, when the mind for a 
moment is off duty, and the true soul shows 
through the flimsy veil of the body—useless 
for keeping secrets unless the will too is en 
rapport. The photograph is a great help to 
such study. The sun is a faithful limner, 
and paints just what he sees. If the pol- 
ished, elegant man of society, the tender 
shepherd of his flock, looks coarse and brutal 
in one picture out of a thousand, be sure, 
when that picture was taken, at that mo- 
ment, the world, the flesh, and the devil 
reigned supreme. You are surprised to see 
an expression of pain and sadness in the pic- 
ture of one whom you know, and the world 
knows, bright and joyous, gayest of the 
gay. You say, ‘’Tis no likeness; my friend 
never looked like this.’ It is you who are 





wrong, the sun never: whether you discover 
| it or not, the pain and the bitterness have 
|somehow crept into that life, with all its 
| seeming happiness. 

“Hour after hour I gazed at the fair 
young face, vainly endeavoring to satisfy 
myself as to its meaning; forever it eluded 
me, just when it seemed within my grasp. 
Haunted incessantly by the thought that 
in some way I could translate it, it seemed 
like a poem to be set to music; but there 
could be but one tone poem that should be 
its own. Suddenly there flashed across my 
mind the strange, incomprehensible Alle- 
gretto. I felt my way by the fire-light to 
the piano, and played it through. At last 
the face and the music made one perfect 
whole. I can not express to you the sense 
of entire satisfaction and rest which it gave 
me. I felt almost sure, too, that some day, 
somewhere, I should see face to face her 
who was already the one woman in the 
world for me. 

“Three months passed by. If my fate was 
coming to me at all, it must be in its own 
resistless course ; the best and truest things 
in life just happen, and are never had by 
seeking. 

“When I opened my letters the night I 
left you at Mrs. Moody’s, to be cared for till 
I came again, I found a note from a Mrs. 
Robert Douglas asking me to call at my 
earliest convenience that she might consult 
me with regard to her. daughter’s lessons. 
The request was one that could have come 
only from a stranger, as it was well known 
I never went out for lessons. 

“London Terrace was not at any great 
distance, however; I had no pressing en- 
gagement, and was just a bit curious to see 
who Mrs. Douglas might be—a woman of 
energy and decision evidently from her hand- 
writing, the daughter probably a silly school- 
girl or a stupid child. 

“Mrs. Douglas proved to be, as to person- 
al appearance, much such a woman as I im- 
agined—tall and dark, with a great deal of 
reserved force, indicated in the intensely 
quiet tones of her voice, the somewhat rigid 
lines about the mouth, and the occasional 
flash from a pair of dark eyes that at first 
had a heavy, sleepy look. 

“The usual conventional courtesies hav- 
ing been exchanged, I was about to make 
some inquiry as to my future pupil, when, 
slightly raising her voice, Mrs. Douglas said, 

“My daughter Leslie, Mr. Langley.’ 

“A voice as low and quiet, but far more 
musical, in a tone almost of remonstrance, 
answered, ‘Mamma!’ 

“‘ My daughter, Leslie Douglas, Mr. Lang- 
ley,’ the mother repeated, with a slightly 
added emphasis. 

“ Bowing as I acknowledged the introduc- 
tion, I did not see Miss Douglas’s face till 
she too raised her head from the somewhat 
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formal courtesy with which she greeted 
me. 

“Was I dreaming? There stood my Alle- 
gretto as I have been endeavoring to portray 
her on the canvas. The photograph gave 
only light and shade, and I had only guessed 
at the coloring; the hair a trifle warmer in 
tone; the eyes gray, I was sure of that; 
color coming and going, giving alternately 
the rosy flush of happy girlhood, and the al- 
most pallor of a suffering woman. Was it 
excitement and embarrassment at meeting 
an entire stranger so abruptly, or was my 
study of the picture true also of the woman? 
Was there a real as well as apparent duality 
of character whose equipoise was just then 
disturbed? You know how much self-con- 
trol I always have, and how impossible it is 
to read my thoughts in my face. 

“We were soon in the midst of a pleasant 
conversation on musical topics. Miss Leslie 
informed me that her training had been 
vocal almost exclusively, that accompani- 
ments troubled her, and she desired to ob- 
tain the greatest possible dexterity with her 
fingers in the shortest possible time. This 
I readily promised her if she would adhere 
faithfully to my method. At my request she 
consented to sing if I would accompany her. 
Mrs. Douglas made the selections, chiefly 
florid operatic and concert pieces, a few 
charming piquant Spanish ballads, all indi- 
cating rare natural gifts, with judicious and 
refined culture. Yet I was conscious of dis- 
appointment: this was not the soul I fancied 
lay hidden behind that placid, calm exte- 
rior. Almost at random I opened a volume 
of Schumann songs that lay on the piano. 
‘Sing this, if you please,” Isaid. Ah! shall 
I ever forget it? The intensity of pain 
and endurance that expressed itself in the 
Dichterliebe, ‘Ich grolle nicht,’ and ‘Ich will 
meine Seele tauchen.’ That glimpse was 
enough. My pupil would interest me—of 
that I was sure—and I readily consented 
to the unusual proposition to come twice a 
week in the evening for a lesson. 

“Tt is needless to give in detail the weeks 
and months as they glided by; unceasing 
diligence and perseverance on her part, add- 
ed to great natural ability, had given the 
execution desired, but I had never tested 
her with any master-works to interpret. 
She knew nothing of Beethoven, though she 
sang ‘Adelaide’ in a way that must have sat- 
isfied Ludwig himself. I left the first vol- 
ume of the Sonatas with her one evening, 
bidding her select any movement she chose 
to play to me the next time. It seems al- 
most incredible, yet I knew I hoped for it 
in my heart of hearts: when the time came 
she played the Allegretto as you play it, 
Thornton, or as I might play it myself, and 
yet she had never heard it. I dared not say 
what I felt. With the simple ‘Thank you, 
it is very good,’ I gave her a Thalberg fan- 


|tasia for the next lesson. She learned so 
| quickly, with such avidity and eagerness, 
as the new world of harmony opened out 
| before her, that I found myself trying exper- 
|iments with her constantly —experiments 
| which I know now were cruel. I shall nev- 
| er forget the look on her face as she played 
the Chopin Polonaise in C minor, or when, 
|a@ few weeks later, I gave her the Sonata 
| Appassionata. Her air at the piano was al- 
| Ways one of quiet elegance; her usual ex- 
| pression suggested peace and repose, with 
| such intimations of quiet comfort and en- 
joyment as a halcyon day in June may give; 
but when she played her face was trans- 
figured, the light was from within, and she 
wist not that it shone. 

“Gradually the conviction forced itself 
upon me. I loved Leslie Douglas, knowing 
nothing more of her or her life than came to 
me through her music and her strange sweet 
face with its manifold contradictions. I 
would tell her, but it shou'd be in a Liebes- 
lied; my fingers should interpret to her rath- 
er than my lips. 

“Often Mrs. Douglas remained in the 
room; but fortunately for me the evening 
when I had resolved to put it to the test, 
and win or lose it all, we were alone. At the 
conclusion of the lesson there was a pause. 

“¢Shall I sing for you?’ Leslie said. 

““No; I will play to you,’ beginning as 
I spoke that loveliest Liebeslied of Heu- 
selt’s. Had I dared, I would have played 
Losschorn’s Liebesgliick with Riickert’s ex- 
quisite words. I felt sure that she would 
understand me. What would she answer? 
I hoped she would lay her little white hand 
in mine and say ‘Forever.’ Instead of that 
she moved to take my place at the instru- 
ment, and played that saddest of Chopin’s 
nocturnes, with its helpless, hopeless despair, 
wailing a death knell to all hope and aspi- 
ration. Her meaning was as plain and pal- 
pable as mine had been, and yet so mad was 
I with passionate longing that I would not 
be denied. 

“¢ Leslie, darling Leslie!’ I cried. At the 
sound of my voice her face grew white, her 
lips quivered; with a trembling hand she 
motioned me away. When I would have 
clasped her in my arms she shrank away 
from me shudderingly. 

“¢ Leslie Douglas, can you not love me? 
I said. ‘I can wait for the love to grow to 
the perfect arch, only tell me that hidden in 
your heart is its secret deep foundation. 
Speak to me, Leslie! Do you not love me? 

“*T do love you, Richard Langley! Heav- 
en is my witness, I did not dream that you 
loved me until to-night. I had not courage 
to put from my lips the one sweet draught 
life offered me. I felt the pain was only 
mine, and I could bear it, for the pleasure 
was ever greater than the pain. You will 
understand me better—will you forgive me 
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ever ?—when I tell you I am Leslie Doug- | 
las: I am also Mrs. Robert Douglas, and my 
husband lives ! 

“What I said in my wild frenzy I do not 
know. As my excitement increased she grew 
calm. She was ever stronger than I. The 
balance adjusted itself: if I had much to 
forgive in her deception of reticence, she 
had far more to forgive in my reckless pas- 
sionate words, wrung from a tortured heart. 

“ Before we parted she had told me in a 
simple straightforward fashion her story. 

“At fifteen she had married her adopt- 
ed mother’s only son, a man twice her age, 
handsome, fascinating, and wicked; the pride 
of his mother, who was willfully blind to ev- 
ery fault; the object of scorn and detesta- 
tion to all who knew him well. Two months 
after the marriage Robert stole from his 
mother’s secretary a large sum of money, 
with bonds also, which eventually led to his 
detection. With this came a disclosure of 
systematic frauds and forgeries on his part, 
by which her large fortune was reduced more 
than half, and Leslie’s pittance entirely dis- 
sipated. With the same unreasoning impet- 
uosity which had ruined her boy through 
overindulgence, Mrs. Douglas cursed and dis- 
owned him, let the law take its course, and 
took the child-wife home to her heart. They 
went abroad; spent several years completing 
her education; every thing money could 
buy was lavished freely upon her. Robert’s 
name was forbidden. Leslie Douglas was 
her daughter to all intents and purposes. 
The law gave her freedom, if she chose to 
take it. As years went by the elder lady 
would gladly have taken her into society, 
but Leslie refused to go as Miss Douglas, and 
the mother would not listen to any thin, else. 
Her hesitation the night of my introduction 
was explained, with much else that from 
time to time had struck me as strange and 
anomalous in the apparent relation between 
the two. 

“ At the time of her marriage Leslie was 
too young to have entertained ‘any other 
than a girl’s fancy for a handsome lover. 
With the knowledge of his unworthiness 
even that passed away, leaving only the 
wretched, bitter fact that he was still her 
husband, she still held in bondage. 

“ Owing all things to his mother, who was 
also her nearest relative, this young girl, 
adding the living sacrifice of daily life to 
the first great sacrifice, grew into woman- 
hood, with all its lovely graces, without any 
other friendship or companionship. They 
were united by a common misery as well as 





by mutual affection, the one expressed free- | 
ly, the other by tacit agreement ignored as 
far as possible in daily life. 

“The eager craving, the passionate ardor, | 
with which the poor child threw herself into 
the enchanted realm of music, the rest, the | 
comfort, the ever-renewing source of strength | 


it was to her, were easy to comprehend. Her 
very simplicity and want of conventional- 
ity, to me her greatest charm, had betrayed 
her into the error so fatal to us both. 

“Tt was impossible that we should meet 
on the old familiar footing. I dared not 
trust myself. She knew I was right, and 
trusted me. Oh, the bitterness of that part- 
ing! The iron entered into my very soul. 
Yet I am a man, and men do not die for love. 
Ilive. But Leslie Douglas! Yes, she lives 
too, but in that land where is neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage. Her heart was 
broken that night when mine was turned 
to stone. The springs of life were snapped 
asunder; slowly and surely she faded away; 
with the early violets we laid her to rest, 
all the calm and sweetness of heaven on her 
brow and perfect lips. 

“A week before she died she sent for me. 
I was very calm. How could I be otherwise 
in the presence of that unearthly beauty, 
that heavenly purity? She had two re- 
quests to make—one that I would remain 
with her till all was over, and comfort her 
mother, who could not, would not, be re- 
signed; the other to seek Robert Douglas 
when his term of imprisonment expired, and 
tell him she forgave him all. There were 
deeper wrongs than those I have disclosed. 
‘Oh, Richard Langley!’ she said, with all the 
gathered energy of her heart and soul, ‘ rec- 
oncile Robert and his mother, as you hope 
to meet me in the great Hereafter!’ 

“T promised. 

“The end was not quite so near as she 
thought; a few days yet remained. Every 
hour was given to her. If it could have 
been a lifetime, instead of a week! At times, 
with a voice exquisite in its sweetness to 
the last, she would sing snatches of Schu- 
mann and Franz songs, or some quaint Ger- 
man hymn; oftener she lay quietly on the 
lounge, listening to such music as my break- 
ing heart yet had courage to give. 

“Tt seems strange, does it not? that at the 
last she could not bear Chopin. There was 
no hope in it, she said. Beethoven always 
gave her pleasure; behind the pain was the 
trust and the triumph; out of momentary 
weakness came strength; the victory was 
always sure. An hour before her death she 
asked for the Allegretto. The look her face 
wore at its close remained even when the 
gray coldness of death crept upon it. As 
she breathed her last, for the first time I held 
her in my arms, and on her white cold fore- 
head pressed the purest kiss a man’s lips 
ever gave. I said that, in the body or out 
of the body, her influence ever was upon 
me. There are times when I know she is 
nearer to me than even you at this moment, 
Thornton; there is between our spirits but 
one fleshly veil. Where she bids me go I 
go. The best and truest things of my life 
have been done under her guidance. Not a 
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spiritualist in the ordinary sense, I am con- 
scious of her presence, and acknowledge it 
as a power in my life. 

“Last night every thing was as you see 
it now. I had been playing the music she 
loved. I was at work on her picture. Grad- 
ually this sense of her nearness crept over 
me; a voice from without seemed to call, 
‘Leave all and follow me.’ Unhesitatingly 
I left every thing, following blindly where 
the voice should lead. In Park Square I 
met Dr. Anthon. 

“¢The very man I want to see!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Do you know any one named 
Douglas? he added. ‘I have a fancy that 
I heard you speak once of a pupil by that 
name.’ 

“¢T had such a pupil,’ I replied; and of 
course asked the reason for his question. 

“<There’s a poor fellow at the hospital,’ 
he said, ‘ only out of prison three days; he’s 
dying, sure, and much of the time wander- 
ing. His registered name is John Brown—- 
fictitious of course; but he mutters con- 
stantly about the Douglas, “The Black 


Douglas shall not harm you.” “ Douglas 
shall have his own,” ete. It’s only an odd 
fancy, but I thought of you, and said to 
myself, who knows? perhaps there is some 
sad story back of all this, and Langley’s the 
man to know about it. The fellow is a gen- 
tleman, of that I’m sure.’ 

“We reached the hospital. It was Rob- 
ert Douglas. I can not recount to you the 
harrowing, heart-rending scene: a wasted 
life, with the full consciousness of all that 
might have been borne home to his soul 
in his body’s helplessness and last extremi- 
ty. I found his mother, and fulfilled Les- 
lie’s last request. It was a fearful sight 
and sound. The reproaches and curses that 


mother had launched on the head of her son 
came back with all their sharp bitterness; 
she would have gladly laid down her life to 
efface the memory. 
“Her boy died in her arms, forgiving and 
| forgiven. 
* 


* ” * * * 


“Thornton, put up the lights! 


Renouf, 
| play the cat’s fugue !” 





GALILEO AND THE PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


HE close of the sixteenth century and 
the triumphs of the Jesuits gave the 
final blow to the vigor of the Italian mind. 
From that inauspicious moment, save one, 
no powerful and independent thinker, no 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, Hampden, flourished 


there could have been no Shakspeare nor 
Spenser; and when in its last decline, in the 
| close of the sixteenth century, the poison ef 
| priestly tyranny had dissolved all its mem- 
| bers, when there was no room for letters 
| and no hope of mental advance, the genius 


on the sterile scene of priestly tyranny.’ For | of Italy had already clothed itself in the 
two centuries the voice of free discussion | guise of painters and sculptors, and covered 
was stilled, the wants and aspirations of the| with a cloud of artistic glory a land that 
people found no utterance nor defender, or | was swiftly perishing in the deadly embrace 
if one ventured to sigh for a new Italy he | of popes and kings. 

was shut up in the cells of the Roman In-|_ The trial and imprisonment of Galileo 
quisition or banished to the chill regions of | form the final scene in the death of the 
the North. The deliverance of Italy from its | Italian intellect." The most eminent genius 
mental bondage and its spiritual foes has | of his country, if not of his age, almost the 
come at last from foreign hands and hostile | founder of modern science, the peer and con- 
arms, and the perpetuation of its novel free- | temporary of Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, the 
dom must rest in no slight degree upon the | successor of Michael Angelo, had Galileo 
protection of a German lord. Yet it was to| obtained an utterance in Italy for scien- 
Italy that Europe once looked for its own | tific truth, the spell that rested upon her 
deliverance from feudal tyranny and men-| might have been broken. There might have 
tal decay. Its prosperous republics, the cen- bloomed once more a literature touched by 


tres of industry, taught to Germany and} 
England the chief elements of civilization ; 
the poets of Tuscany awakened the Euro- 
pean intellect. But for Dante and Petrarch 





1 Some compilations, like that of Tiraboschi, a few 
tolerable poems and novels, Alfieri’s tragedies or Man- 
zoni’s fictions, have won reputation. Vico and Cas- 
telli might have flourished in a land of freedom; in 
their own they wrote with caution and fear. Yet it is 
the natural trait of all modern Italian literature that it 
is the enemy of the papal rule, 

2 The influence of Galileo on science can scarcely 
be estimated. The Sidereus Nuncins and the Dialogue 
are among the most powerful of modern intellectual 
agents, 
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the free spirit of Dante, a political progress 
that would have reflected the Puritanic rev- 
olutions of the North. But with Galileo fell 
the independence of Italian thought. His 
abjuration is the saddest picture in modern 
intellectual history. Conscious of the truth, 
he was condemned to renounce it and repeat 
a falsehood.? The Newton, the Herschel of 





1 Alberi, Opere Galilei, 1842, never farnished any life 
of Galileo. His collection gives a good view of the 
industry of his subject. 

2 The Dublin Review some years ago advanced the 
notion that Galileo never believed the Copernican the- 
ory. It suggested that Galileo was “one of the most 
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his age, he was forced to abjure the favorite | manhood, when a mental tyranny like that 
studies of his life, and pause forever in that | which hung over Italy seemed about to en- 
path of scientific discovery which had al-| velop all England, and a persecuting church 
ready made Italy famous. All the world | and a despotic king had nearly subdued its 
witnessed his fall, and he whose eye had | virtue, Milton, instructed by the fate of 
first pierced the mysterious vault above, | Italian thought, led on the defenders of 
who of all his race had first brought back | freedom. And when in his old age, blind 
tidings of new suns and planets in its sub- | and forsaken like Galileo, he poured forth 
lime abyss, yielded to the terrors of torture, | in sonorous strains the treasures of a life of 
the fear of death, and sacrificed the integri- | study, one of his most splendid similes, one 
ty of his soul to the menaces of the church. | of his most touching allusions, is when he 
With malignant joy the Jesuits saw the last | paints the Tuscan artist on the height of 
great Italian perish within their toils, and | Fiesole, and makes the chief glory of science 
were perhaps satisfied with the humiliation | lend aid to the immortal grandeur of his 
of Galileo. song.’ 

When, at the close of his splendid career,| Galileo was born in poverty at Florence 
covered with renown yet shut up in his villa | in 1564, the year of Michael Angelo’s death 
at Arcetri, the prisoner of the Inquisition, | and of Shakspeare’s birth. His father was 
watched by envious eyes, threatened, should |a teacher and composer of music, and the 
he murmur or rebel, with the most dreadful | young Florentine,nurtured in privation and 
punishments of the church, Galileo, sick and | designed for a trade, seemed little likely to 
worn with age and sorrow, lamented in let- | become the source of all modern scientific 
ters to his friends that he had ever ventured | progress, or the chief foe and victim of the 
upon those fatal studies which had served | ruling church. But his clear and subtle in- 
only to bring upon him persecution and | tellect soon disclosed itself, and his father, 
shame, a fair-haired, blue-eyed poet from | with painful sacrifices, contrived to give him 
the cloudy North, who was just entering | a liberal education. He taught him early 
with an equal ardor upon the search for | to play upon the organ and the lute, and 
truth, visited the bright skies of Florence, | Galileo became an accomplished musician. 
saw with astonishment the imprisonment of | Like Milton, he loved the concord of sweet 
its greatest genius, and heard perhaps from | sounds, and in his old age, blind and sorrow- 
his own lips the unmerited sorrows that had | ful, would still soothe his melancholy by play- 
fallen upon his later years. It was Milton ing upon his favorite lute.? He excelled in 
lamenting for Galileo. In the cultivated so- | painting, and was a careful student of poetry. 
ciety of Florence the young English scholar | He acquired readily Latin and Greek, so act- 
must often have remembered the lonely pris- | ive was his intellect, and in his seventeenth 
oner who, shut out from all the pleasures of | year went to study medicine at Pisa. It was 
intellectual intercourse, was confined in the | hoped that in the practice of a liberal pro- 
distant villa. Milton at Florence wrote | fession he might rise from that poverty in 
verses, was complimented in graceful stan- | which his father had ever hopelessly lin- 
zas, and was not slow to return the elegant | gered. But at Pisa his passion for mathe- 
adulation. Yet with all the more intelligent | matics and his bold and fertile resources in 
Florentines he saw typified in the fate of | mechanics soon became evident. He taught 
Galileo the quick extinction of Italian let- himself geometry. He discovered the princi- 
ters. In his defense of the freedom of the ple of the pendulum from the vibrations of 
press he relates to the English public how a | the great bronze lamp in the cathedral. He 
severe Inquisition had checked at Florence | began to invent scientific instruments. His 
all mental progress, how the accomplished | novel speculations in philosophy and his 
Florentines lamented that they had not been | bold defiance of the authority of Aristotle 
born in a land like England, where learning | offended the Pisan professors, and involved 
was free, how nothing was now written in| him in a lasting controversy. Soon he be- 
Italy but “ flattery and fustian.” “There,” | gan to question nature herself, and strove to 
he adds, “it was that I found and visited | penetrate into the unseen principles of mat- 
the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to | ter. He practiced in Italy what Bacon was 
the Inquisition.” The spectacle of the great | teaching in England, and even in his early 
philosopher, silenced, terrified, contemned, | youth startled the minds of his contempora- 
never passed from his mind. In his youth ries by his command over the secrets of the 
he had lamented over him tenderly. In | ——--——— 

: | 2 Milton seems to have doubted the new wonders. 
| It was of “imagined lands and regions in the moon” 


mendacious and cowardly poltroons who ever appeared | that he last wrete. But of Galileo’s greatness he never 
in public life” if he did so and denied it or recanted. | doubted. 


Probably the Catholic writer had never been threat-| 2 Viviani, a devoted disciple, wrote his Life of Gali- 
ened with torture by an infallible pope capable of any | leo in 1654 to please Rome and the papal rulers. He 
cruel deed, | wrote under the eye of thé Inquisition at Florence. Of 

















1 Milton, Areopagitica. Johnson thinks Milton lost | modern lives there is a limitless number. A good ac- 
some attentions in Italy by venturing to visit Galileo. | count of his scientific connection with Copernicus may 
| be found in the Fortschritte der Naturwissenschaft. 


It was a dangerous act of homage. 
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universe. The church frowned upon him; | parts of Europe to study under the gifted 
the university reprobated his novelties; but | Italian, and men more eminent than princes 
in the midst of a general hostility he won | and nobles were the sharers of his enthusi- 
friends and fame. He was celebrated by his | asm for truth. Graceful, well-formed, tall, 
admirers as the first mathematician of Italy, with bright eyes, and hair inclining to red, 
if not of Europe. He was already called | a pleasing countenance, a cheerful aspect, 
the new Archimedes when, in his twenty- | polished in his manners, and gifted with a 
seventh year, amidst the opposition of near- | classic purity of expression, Galileo’s lect- 
ly all his colleagues, he was named Profess- | ures aroused an ardor for investigation that 
or of Mathematics at Pisa. | none of his contemporaries could equal. His 
It is related that amidst his physical re- | pupils and his friends pursued him with un- 
searches he lectured with great applause on | | ceasing devotion. “I thank God,” said one 
Dante, and that as critic or author he might | | of them, “for having given me for a@ master 
have adorned and enlarged the literature of | the greatest man the world has ever seen.” 
Italy. So varied an intellect has seldom vis- | “When,” wrote another to him, in his sad 
ited the earth. In almost all the branches | old age —« when shall I embrace you as a 
of human learning Galileo attained excel- father, and listen to you as an oracle?” His 
lence, and in all mental exercises outstripped | honse was filled with devoted students. 
his contemporaries. ) His mind was a deli- The noblest and the most learned men and 
cate yet powerful instrument that might be | women of Venice and of Florence gathered 
applied to any kind of mental labor with un- | around him, He was already at the height 
limited success. His clear perceptions, his | of a deserved renown when, by a rare dis- 
ceaseless industry, seemed never to lose their | covery, he startled all Europe into attention, 
reward. In pure literature he attained a/ and proclaimed, in the Sidereus Nuneius, that 
style so perfect and so simple as to rival the | he had a message from the stars.’ 


austere graces of Pascal, and to which the 
harsh obscurity of Bacon or the severe 
grandeur of Milton’s prose seems almost bar- 
barous and rude. He could mould the soft 
and flowing Tuscan into the most delicate 
forms of irony, or present in the clearest dic- 
tion all the novelties of truth. But at Pisa 
his bold and aggressive researches and argu- 
ments, his firm adherence to his own convic- 
tions, increased the number and virulence 
of his foes. He was forced to resign his pro- 





fessorship, was driven from Florence, which 
he loved with the ardor of a true Florentine, 
and was at last made mathematical professor 


Of all his varied gifts, Galileo has pro- 
duced the most important influence upon 
modern progress by his mechanical dexteri- 
ty and his inventive foree. His busy and 
dextrous touch moulded the rarest instru- 
ments and the most complicated machines. 
His house at Padua was a workshop, where 
a ceaseless round of invention and of me- 
ehanical improvements went on, where la- 
borious days and nights were given to the 
advance of those practical arts that most 
affect the physical welfare of man. He was 
the prince of mechanics, almost the parent 
of modern invention.? There is scarcely a 


at Padua, under the protection of the Vene- | branch of mechanical labor that has not felt 


tian senate. 
Fame, wealth, and honors seemed now to 


the influence of his practical skill, nor a mod- 


|ern inventor that has not owed something 


descend upon Galileo in a profuse abun-| to his creative power. Of the vast net-work 
dance that might well have satisfied the | of machinery that sustains the fabric of 
simple wants of the man of science. At | modern civilization there is no part that 
Venice, of all the Italian states, the papal | has not its trace of the labors of Galileo. 
church had least influence. Fra Paolo, its | He invented, improved, or embellished the 
bitter satirist, had escaped its malice, and \erooryen and thermometer, the pendulum 
survived the daggers of its assassins ; and | and the magnet, hydraulic and military ma- 
had Galileo never left the safe shelter of his | chines, the compass, the telescope, and the 
Venetian friends, he might have avoided the microscope. A throng of less renowned in- 
pains of his later years. But at Padua he | struments and engines, prepared by his deli- 


was received with singular respect. His 
lectures Were thronged by eminent disci- 
ples.? Princes and nobles came from all 





1 M. Martin, Galilée, etc., 1868, Paris, gives a not un- 
fair account of his theme. Henri l’Epinois, Galilée, 
son Procés, etc., Paris, 1867, furnishes extracts from 
the process of the trial, which was long lost, but which 
appears to have been recently restored at Rome. Par- 
chappe de Vinay, Paris, 1866, Galilée, has painted his 
story with fresh vigor. The literature of the subject 
is multiplying ; and Wohwill, Der Inquisitions-Process 
des Galileo, Berlin, 1870, promises a new life and new 
theories. 

2 An interesting and careful view of the inner his- 
tory of Galileo and his family, from the letters of his 


eate touch and unprecedented skill, flowed 
from his workshop. His treatises on me- 
chanics, fortification, and the laws of motion 
excited the emulation of Europe ; and it was 
by his rare accomplishments as a practical 
mechanic that he was enabled to create that 





daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, throws new light on 
his character. See Private Life of Galileo, London, 
1870. 

1 Sidereus Nuncius, Venetiis, 1610. The illnstra- 
tions of the Nuncius were so fine and so new as might 
well startle the public attention. 

2 Parchappe, Galilée, p. 45, enumerates his inven- 
= Galileo never concealed his indebtedness to 
others. 
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wonderful instrument whose revelations have 
founded a new science, and penetrated the 
starry heavens. 

In the year 1609, Galileo relates, he first 
heard from a friend in Flanders that an in- 
strument had been invented by which distant 
objects were brought near and the powers 
of vision extended.’ He resolved at once to 
imitate and surpass it. By his singular me- 
chanical dexterity, his knowledge of optics, 
and his highly polished glasses, he was soon 
able to produce a telescope before which the 
Dutch instrument sank into neglect, and was 
forgotten. It was never more heard of; but 


| altogether celestial in their nature, free from 
the grosser elements with which man was 
familiar. From the fertile fancies of Greek 
poets and thinkers had descended the notion 
| that the sun and all the hosts of the night 
| swam in a glassy ether, circled around a mo- 
tionless earth, and were designed alone to 
| light the paths of men. The Scriptures had 
| not increased the sum of astronomical know]- 
|edge. Joshua had commanded the sun to 
| stand still, or Job surveyed the sweet influ- 
ence of the Pleiades, and David sang of the 
|majesty of the starry heavens. But the 
|Greek, or perhaps the Phenician, theory, 





a thrill of wonder passed over Italy and Eu- | maintained by Ptolemy and the Aristoteli- 
rope when it was known that the famous | ans, had at length gained universal preva- 
Paduan professor had prepared an optic glass | lence. The Roman Church adopted it. In- 
that enlarged the bounds of vision and en- | fallible popes and councils had held that 
dowed mankind with new powers. The| the sun moved round the earth, that the 
charm of surpassing novelty covered the | stars and planets were of an incorporeal if 
wonderful invention with an unprecedented | not spiritual nature, and that the immuta- 
renown. The great and the learned contend- | ble ether above was studded with a host of 
ed for the possession of the new instrument. | gracious wanderers, whose chief aim was to 
Galileo carried his telescope to Venice, and | watch over the destiny of men. Astrology 
from the tallest bell-towers senators and no- | had still further enlarged the conception. 
bles saw through the magic glass great ar-| In the age of Galileo every eminent prince 
gosies sailing far out at sea, and the distant | or statesman read his destiny in the stars. 
shores brought near and made visible. All| The pupil of the Jesuit, Wallenstein, and 
the value of the new instrument broke at | the Protestant Gustavus Adolphus had their 
once upon their minds: it must change the horoscopes calculated by cultivated astrono- 
principles of military strategy, and diminish | mers. Even Galileo practiced and smiled at 
the perils of navigation. Magistrates, sen- | the popular superstition. The priests con- 
ators, and citizens covered the fortunate in- | fided more firmly in the decrees of astrology 
ventor with applause. With discreet court- | than in those of the church; and when Co- 
esy, Galileo presented his telescope to the | pernicus, in the sixteenth century, suggested 
doge? at a friendly audience, and the Vene- | that the sun was immovable, and that the 
tians at once raised his salary to a thousand | planets and the earth were bodies governed 
florins. Covered with honors and emolu- | by common laws, and circling around a com- 
ments, he returned to Padua, little conscious | mon centre, the theory was pronounced heret- 
of the surpassing discoveries that yet await- | ical by papists and Protestants, and seemed 
ed him in the silent heavens, or of the pains | only an extravagant vision, the growth of a 
and woes he was destined to bear in his later | disordered fancy. Galileo himself doubtless 
years from the heretical revelations of his | disdained the improbable speculation, and 
too truthful and fatal telescope. the white path of the Milky Way and the 
In all the years in which mankind had | golden wreaths of the constellations were 
surveyed and studied the glittering heavens | no better understood by the contemporaries 
above them no one had been able to add to| of Shakspeare and Spenser, Erasmus and 
the number of the stars, or to define the na- | Luther, than they had been three thousand 
ture of moon and planets. Philosophers of | years before, when Chaldean shepherds had 
Memphis and of Pekin had failed equally to | studied them on the Babylonian plains. 
construct a tolerable theory of the heavens.*| On amemorable evening in the year 1609, 
The shining orbs had seemed so brilliant and | Galileo, indifferently and with no unusual 
ethereal, so far removed from the coarser el- | expectation, had turned his telescope up- 
ements of earth, as to form a throng of bodies | ward to the skies. He beheld a spectacle 
|upon which mortal eyes had never rested 
1 Sidereus Nuncius, 1610, Francofurt. He admits | before. Entranced by the prodigy, startled 


distinctly his indebtedness to the Dutch suggestion. s . : Mis ond % 
Fuisse quodam Belga perspicillum elaboratum, etc. | by the greatness of his discoveries, he saw 


He raised the power of the telescope a thousandfold, | the moon, whose silver face had beamed for 
p. 9 ages unchanged in the dying generations 


2 Galileo to Landucci, August, 1609; to Buonarotti, | of man, resolve herself into a wild waste 
December, 1609, | : 


3 Fortschritte der Naturwissenschaft. Some Pytha- | of mountains and deep ravines, “imagined 
goreans had taught the motion of the earth, but not |lands and regions yet unknown.”' The 
the Copernican—possibly even a truer one—that the 

universe moved around a central fire (p. 5), by 1530. 1 He relates his discovery with calmness; is full of 
Copernicus had excited the wonder of Europe by his gratitude to God. “I have already ascertained,” he 
theory, p. 84. Bereits im Jahre 1530 hatte Copernicus | says, “that the moon is a body similar to the earth.” 
seine Lehre im wesentlichen abgeschlossen, etc. | To Vinta, January, 1610, 
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mystery of ages was revealed in an instant. 
It was plain that the celestial satellite was 
no incorporeal substance, but possessed all 
the material attributes of the earth. A 
succession of prodigies followed. The pale 
course of the Milky Way was dissolved into 
hosts of stars. The astronomer could boast 
that he added millions to the numbers of the 
known heavenly bodies. When he turned 
his glass to Jupiter, four lesser stars ap- 
peared attending the planet. Sometimes 
they were all visible on one side, sometimes 
one or more disappeared. They were evi- 
dently lesser planets following, like the 
moon, the motion of the larger orb.’ He 
pursued his studies, touched by the divine 
curiosity. Saturn revealed its broad rings; 
the hosts of stars gave up their secrets; the 


mystery of the universe was unfolded; and | 


the telescope proved by a resistless argu- 
ment that the Copernican theory was true.? 
Galileo hastened to publish his discoveries. 
He printed his Nuncius Sidereus (his message 
from the skies) in 1610. It contained draw- 
ings of the chief celestial appearances, of 
the four satellites of Jupiter, and related in 
a brief treatise the wonders of the new 
heavens. 

The Europe for which Galileo wrote, and 
whose political and religious condition was 
to have no slight influence upon his future 
fate, was now in the dawn of a new prog- 
ress. Of the great kingdoms and states 
which then appeared so grand and impor- 
tant, but now so feeble and obscure, all 
were racked and wasted by incessant war- 
fare and by theological disputes. England, 
with a population smaller than that of sev- 
eral of our American States, under the rule 
of the feeble James I., was cherishing in its 
breast the principles of reform, and prepar- 
ing for a fierce internal contest. In the 
new republic of Holland, just rescued from 
the hands of the savage inquisitors, to be- 
come the asylum of exiled Huguenots, Ital- 
ians, and Jews, a mental energy had been 
developed that was to save England and 
America from intellectual decay. France, 
under a degenerate rule, was still animated 
by the fading elements of Huguenot honesty. 
Spain lay worn and bleeding in the hands 
of priests and inquisitors. But it was in 
Germany that the chief interest of the pe- 
riod was to centre. In Germany the Jesuits 
were laboring with all the strength of their 





1 Sid. Nunc., p. 17, gives a representation of the sat- 
ellites. Die itaque Januarii instantis anni 1610 hora 
sequentis noctis prima cum ceelestia sydera per per- 
spicillum spectarem, Jupiter sese obviam fecit. 

2 Fortschritte der Naturwissenschaft, Erstes Heft, 
Nicolaus Copernicus, p. 67, notices that Copernicus’s 
theory was no vain fancy; that he had already estab- 
lished the position of the planets: die Stellung der 
Gestirne zu einander bestimmt. Also Copernicus, fol- 
gendermassen: zunichst um die Sonne liuft Merkur, 
etc. The discoveries of Galileo proved what others 
had suspected. 











early fanaticism to destroy Protestantism in 
the home of its founders. For their schools 
and colleges they claimed the possession of 
all learning and of all scientific progress. 
They essayed to rule the European intellect, 
and to engross in their ambitious order the 
genius of the age, and they hoped to crush 
the spirit of Puritanism and of reform by 
the subtleties of a rigorous intellectual cul- 
ture and the control of popular education. It 
was for the mastery of Europe that the pow- 
erful society was toiling; to extend anew 
the sway of the Papal Church over the re- 
gions that had revolted from its cruel rule; 
to plant anew the Roman Inquisition in the 
capitals of Saxony and Brandenburg, and to 
force mankind back to a servile obedience to 
the tenets of Rome. Not the shadow of dis- 
sent could be tolerated. Whoever ventured 
to breathe a hint of heresy was to be merci- 
lessly destroyed; whoever opposed his pre- 
dominant fame and influence to the interests 
of the triumphant order was to be racked, 
tortured, and humiliated before the eyes of 
all mankind. To the conquest of divided 
and torpid Germany the papal rulers were 
summoning all their powers, and to subdue 
Germany they must first insure the intel- 
lectual ruin of every Italian state. 
Meanwhile all Europe had received with 
amazement, and sometimes with incredulity, 
Galileo’s message from above.’ Telescopes 
were eagerly sought for by nobles and 
princes, and Maria de’ Medici went down on 
her knees before the astonished Italians to 
look through the wonderful instrument at 
the moon. Henry IV. of France sent to beg 
the discoverer to call the next beautiful star 
he might encounter by hisown name. The 
Duke of Bavaria, the Elector of Cologne, 
and Cardinal Del Monte begged Galileo for 
telescopes. In Florence every one was anx- 
ious to obtain a Venetian glass. To please 
the grand duke, Galileo called the satellites 
of Jupiter the Medicean stars. The Sidereus 
Nuncius ran through two editions within 
two months. Galileo manufactured one hun- 
dred telescopes, and presented one to each 
of the sovereigns of France, Poland, Austria, 
and Spain. To the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
he gave the first he had made, the source of 
all his discoveries, and with the passionate 
longing of a Florentine for his native city, 
suggested that he was willing to return to 
the land from which he had once been ex- 
pelled by the clamor of his foes. He was 
easily gratified. Eager to attract to his do- 
minions the most famous man of his age, 
Duke Cosmo settled upon Galileo an income 
of one thousand florins, with no duties to 





1 Parchappe, Galilée, 60, Sid. Nun¢. The number 
of the discoveries was the chief marvel. Est enim 
Galaxa nihil aliud quam innumerarum stellarum con- 
geries, said Galileo. The color—lacteus ille candor— 
he found every where. He pointed to millions of new 
stars besides his wandering planets. 
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perform. He was to labor only for his 
country, and enlarge the bounds of human 
knowledge. Yet it was with some misgiv- 
ings that he left the generous shelter of the 
Venetian senate, the friendship of the learn- 
ed and eccentric Sagredo, the society of all 
its cultivated men and women, to enter a 
city where his enemies were already de- 
nouncing and decrying him, and which had 
not sufficient courage to defend its most 
em:nent citizen in the moment of his peril 
against the envious malice of Rome.’ 

As yet, however, the ruling church had 
not imagined danger in the startling dis- 
coveries. The philosopher was provided 
with lodgings in the ducal palaces. Flor- 
ence covered him with applause. He went 
up to Rome, and displayed to pope, cardi- 
nals, and nobles the surpassing wonders of 
the skies. Cardinal Barberino, afterward 
his most bitter foe as Pope Urban VIIL., so- 
licited his friendship in laudatory verses. | 
Of all Italians Galileo was the most famous, 
the most modest and laborious, and with a 
real satisfaction, the purest and most per- 
fect he was ever to know, he returned to 
Pisa, and with new energy gave himself to 
his mechanical labors and to a careful study 
of the skies.?. To his ever active intellect, 
that seems to have shrunk instinctively | 
from indolent repose, the whole universe af- 
forded an endless scene of novelty and de- 
light. ‘“ I make new discoveries every day,” 
he exclaims in one of his letters; and it is 
doubtful if to any single mind so many rare 
and valuable truths have been unfolded, or 
whether Galileo has not surpassed all his 
species in the swift impulse he has given to 
the study of nature. Like some fortunate 
discoverer who had suddenly landed in a} 
realm covered with gems and gold, who first | 
surveys new lands and unknown regions, all | 
that Galileo saw was novel, and he was the 
most fortunate of men of science partly be- | 
cause he was the first. He notices the spots | 
on the sun, the rings of Saturn, the libra- | 
tions of the moon. He gives incessant la- | 





| 
| 
| 


| 


ceaseless criticism. At first his discoveries 
were pronounced false and groundless. He 
was held up to the world as a Munchausen or 
a Polo. The Jesuit head of the Roman Col- 
lege, Clavic, ridiculed the discovery of the 
satellites of Jupiter, and denied their exist- 
ence. When their existence could no longer 
be doubted, the Jesuits laid claim to some 
of Galileo’s discoveries as their own. At last 
he offended the Jesuit Grassi, and gained 
the ill-will of the whole Roman College. 
The hostility of the powerful order he seems 
to have treated with too great indifference, 
and, lost in his eager search for truth, forgot 
the perils that beset him. Yet rage, acri- 
mony, intense hatred, and ceaseless envy 
seemed to spring up about his path with 
growing strength, and it was chiefly in Italy 
that his critics multiplied and men were 
found base enough to strive to convict the 
chief ornament of their country of falsehood 
and unbounded plagiarisms. But amore se- 
rious charge was soon to be brought against 
him. He might have borrowed or plagia- 
rized, deceived and deluded, with no fear of 
personal danger, and no worse punishment 
than the consciousness of his error.’ It is 
indeed plain that Galileo’s love for truth 
was not always apparent in his conversation 
or his letters, that he sometimes hid his real 
opinions in a cloud of unsubstantial verbiage, 
and that he conformed to the customs of 
corrupt courts and of his Machiavelian age. 
On one point, however, his passion for 
truth had overmastered his prudence. With- 
out consulting the decisions of the church, 
and apparently careless of its authority, he 
had became an open advocate of the Coper- 
nican theory that the earth moved around 
the sun. The revelations of the telescope 
had forced him to believe that the skies 
were no glassy ether, nor the planets mere 
shining lights in its broad expanse. He 
seems to have conveyed his opinion to his 
scholars, though he was accustomed to deny 
it. All Florence resounded with the new 
theory. Galileo explained it to the grand 





| 
| 


| 





bor to the improvement of the compass, | duke and duchess, who heard him with ap- 
thermometer, barometer. His mind watched | parent favor. His favorite scholar, Castelli, 
incessantly the discoveries and inventions | now mathematical professor at Pisa, defend- 
of all civilized lands, and made them its |ed the theory at the ducal palace with no 
own. His health gave way under his in- | less openness; and in an unlucky moment 
cessant activity, and his strong and well- | Galileo wrote a letter to Castelli, in which 
knit frame showed early traces of danger- | he showed, with his usual graceful clearness, 
ous and destructive disease. Yet in the that the theory was not opposed to the 
height of bis prosperity Galileo almost dis- Scriptures, that the Scriptures were never 
dained the warnings of feeble nature, and designed to decide any doubtful question of 
while racked with pain or flushed with fever, | science.” 
composed his most polished treatises and| In Florence the controversy raged on all 
constructed his most delicate machines. sides whether the earth was in motion cir- 
Enemies had already risen up around | 
him. He was assailed by bitter calumny and | : It is clear that Galileo did not always adhere to the 
| truth where danger was involved. He certainly de- 
| fended the Copernican theory, and was known as the 
1 Martin, Galilée, p. 28. The senator Sagredo es- head of a sect who taught it; yet he was accustomed 


pecially opposed his leaving Venice. | to deny it. See his letter to Duchess Christina. 
2 Private Life of Galileo, p. 63. | 2 Private Life, p. 76. 
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cling around the sun, or whether the celes- | was even sanguine at first that he could con- 
tial orbs above must still be looked upon as | vert his opponents by irresistible arguments, 
things brighter and fairer than the material and bring over the Roman College and the 
world below. All the followers of Galileo | papal court to the side of scientific truth. 

pressed with ardor the opinions which he | But miserable was his disappointment. A 
had only faintly avowed, and all the intelli- | pope, Paul V., ruled over the church, to 
gent and cultivated were on his side. In| whose dull and feeble intellect every form 
the midst of the intellectual excitement, | of mental excellence seemed dangerous, and 
Caccini, a Dominican monk, eager for noto- | to whom men of genius and the most pro- 
riety, preached from the texé, ‘Ye men of | found philosophers were objects of, aversion 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heavy-| and alarm. The Congregation of the Inqui- 
en?” The Dominican, with fierce bigotry, | sition, keenly watching for every trace of 
denounced all mathematicians as heretics, | heresy, were ever ready to obey the inculca- 
all mathematics as the teaching of Satan.'| tions of their master, and punish with ex- 
A Jesuit defended Galileo from another pul-| treme rigor the first germs of disobedience. 
pit. The “sect” of the Galileans were as-| | It was not many years since the accomplish- 
sailed by ignorant monks as the enemies of ed Bruno had perished in their hands, and 
the church, by inquisitors and prelates as the fate of De Dominis might warn the her- 
something alarming and portentous. Toad-| etic of his inevitable doom. With a sud- 
mit the spread of the new doctrine they felt | denness not easily explicable, Galileo, the 
must shake the foundations of the received | chief of philosophers, found his theory con- 
theology. The famous letter of Galileo fell| demned by the congregation as heretical. 

into their hands, and with fresh horror they | The infallible church decided that the sun 
found that he had not only discovered a new | moved around the earth. The Inquisition 
heavens, but was prepared to lay down rules | ordered him, under pain of imprisonment 
for the interpretation of the Scriptures. The | within its fatal cells, to abandon his opinion 
cry of heresy resounded from monastery to | forever. He was never more to teach or to 
cathedral. Galileo, in his native city, was | defend the dangerous doctrine.’ Cardinal 
looked upon by all bigoted churchmen as | Bellarmine, famous for a keen assault upon 
the chief of heretics, the enemy of all true | heresy, Lutheranism, and reform, was com- 


Catholics, a rebel against the decisions of | 
the church. Ignorance was terrified ‘at the | 
novelty of his theories, superstition at his | 
impious boldness. The splendor of his fame 
or the greatness of his genius only added 
to the terror he inspired, and to his dull as- 
sailants he seemed some dark and fallen 
spirit plotting the eternal ruin of mankind. 
From Florence the news of this dangerous 
heresy was carried to Rome, and a complaint 
was laid before the chief inquisitors; the 
fatal letter was produced, and in 1616 Gali- 
leo, whether summoned by some secret proc- 
ess, or conscious that he must meet his ene- 
mies in the Holy City and defend himself 
from an imminent peril, went boldly to the 
home of the Inquisition. He came armed 
with the splendor of his renown, the friend 


missioned to admonish him of his error, to 
exact from him a promise of implicit obedi- 
ence; and Galileo, on a sad and shameful 
day, in the presence of the famous cardinal 
and the officials of the Inquisition,’ in the 
name of the pope and the Papal Church, 
was commanded to believe that the Coper- 
nican theory was unfounded, and, under fear 
of death or torture, consented to a false- 
hood? A work written by a monk in favor 
of the doctrine was condemned at the same 
time. The infallible church decided that 
never again could any true member of its 
communion assert that the earth moved or 
the sun stood still, and the Inquisition threat- 
ened its severest punishment to any one who 
should disobey the immutable decision. 
From that moment a cloud of mortification 





of kings and princes, protected by the Flor- 
entine court, and was lodged in royal pal- 
aces. Among the cardinals he had several 
warm friends, and he was conscious of the 
support of all the learned and wise in every 
land. At his first arrival, therefore, he seems 
to have defended the Copernican theory with 
imprudent boldness, and defied his enemies 
to convict him of disloyalty to the church. 
He professed himself a devoted Catholic, 
but he ardently asserted that the sun was 
motionless, and that the earth was its attend- 
ant and satellite; that the Scriptures were 
not hostile to his novel speculations. He 





1 Private Life, p. 77. Parchappe, p. 17. Galilée 
était réellement et gravement menacé 4 Florence et & 
Rome. 


and shame rested upon the great philosopher. 
He returned to Florence no longer elated by 
the ardor of scientific curiosity, or glowing 
| with the zeal of a passionate reverence for 
truth. He must have felt, with a fierce in- 
dignation which he feared todiscover, a sense 
of injury he was never to confess. He was 
forced to hide the contempt he conceived for 
his opponents under a veil of painful humili- 





1 Wohwill, Der Inquisitions-Process, p. 8. __ 

2 The pope gives the order. Sanctissimus ordina- 
vit Ill. D. Cardinali Bellarmino ut vocet coram se dic- 
tum Galileum, eumque moneat ad deserendam dictam 
opinionem. 

3 If Galileo refused to obey, he was to be sent to 
prison. Si vero non acquieverit, carceretur. So Bel- 
larmine monuit de errore supradicte opinionis—of 
the earth’s motion, and commands him never more to 
hold or teach it in any manner. 
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ty.’ Under the exultation and the scorn of 
monks and inquisitors, he wandered amidst 
the throngs of his native city conscious that 
he had lost his integrity in yielding to the 


terrors of the church. His friends strove to | 


soften his mortification. The Grand Duke 
Cosmo was still kind and attentive. Even 
Cardinal Bellarmine, willing to silence the 
malice of his foes, published a declaration 
that GaliJeo had never abjured or been sub- 
jected to any penance, and, with a remarka- 
ble variance from the truth, asserted that 
nothing more had been done than to pro- 
claim to him the decision of the pope against 
the Copernican theory. Yet it is plain that 
from the year 1616 Galileo was never free 
from the ceaseless vigilance of the Inquisi- 
tion; that he was looked upon as a danger- 
ous heretic; and that in solitude and secrecy 
he was still meditating upon that matchless 
theory of the heavens which, in spite of the 
rage of the church and the menaces of the 
Jesuits, was to become at last the founda- 
tion of modern astronomy, which was to ex- 
cite the kindred genius of a Newton and a 
Herschel, and reveal the secrets of the skies. 
Armed with the telescope which Galileo cre- 
ated, guided by the principles he perished in 
defending, the modern astronomer weighs 
suns and planets, and detects the motion of 
the universe. 

In his private life, by his own errors, Gali- 
leo had left himself little real happiness; by 


the misfortunes or misconduct of his rela- | 
tions he seems never to have been free from | 
care.? Large as had been the profits of his | 


scientific labors, they were soon exhausted 
in adding to his mother’s comfort, providing 
dowries for his sisters, maintaining a thrift- 





| solaced the cares of his lonely home, he had 
| condemned, with inexcusable severity, when 
| scarcely more than children, to enter a Fran- 
ciscan convent at Florence, and of all con- 
vents the Franciscan were the most misera- 
ble and unhappy. The rigid vow of poverty 
was enforced upon them with unsparing 
harshness. Perishing with cold, often in 
want of proper food, sleeping in cells that 
scarcely sheltered them from the weather, 
broken by ceaseless illness, exposed to the 
frivolity of corrupt confessors, and cut off 
from the protection of those they loved, aban- 
doned by their pitiless relations, and living 
upon casual charity or their own poor labors, 
the nuns of the melancholy household often 
| ended their lives in raging madness, or sank 


| under their privations into an early tomb. 


Such was the lot that Galileo, perhaps igno- 
rantly, had selected for his daughters. Yet 
when their irrevocable vows had been ut- 
tered, he seems at least to have striven to 
soften their privations. The convent shared 
in his benefactions, and he was never weary 
of sending his imprisoned daughters money, 
clothes, food, and tidings of his own joys and 
sorrows. The mother superior applied to 
him for aid in all moments of difficulty. The 
nuns borrowed a few crowns from him in 
their deepest distress. He even mended the 
convent clock, which had defied the skill of 
Florerrtine watch-makers, and provided pa- 
per panes to cover his daughter’s window 
when the cold winter blasts penetrated her 
cheerless cell. 

The pure and generous spirit of Sister 
| Maria Celeste, Galileo’s eldest daughter,' so 
touched by a rational piety, so full of love 
| for her famous and erring father, an intellect 


less brother and his family, and in unceas- | so clear and calm, a disposition so wholly un- 


ing acts of generosity. He often embar- | Selfish, gleams out from the Franciscan con- 
rassed himself with debts to aid his helpless | vent, the usual abode of envy, remorse, and 


relatives, and wassometimes threatened with discontent, like an angelic apparition; and 
the penalties of the law when he was unable | with tender self-denial the faithful nun, in 


to discharge their liabilities. Never was | 
there a kinder son, a more faithful and ten- 

der brother. But it was in a more delicate 
relation that Galileo seems to have been less 
worthy of esteem. He never mzrried, but in 
the height of his fame had formed a connec- 
tion with a Venetian woman of inferior rank, 
by whom he had three children.* The moth- 


the midst of constant illness, endless toils as 
| nurse and attendant, laboring often nearly 
| all night with her needle, regular in her de- 
| votions, shivering with cold in the thin garb 
| of her order in April, or sinking beneath the 
heat of the Florentine summer, became each 
| year more than ever the sole support of Gali- 
leo’s fading age, his only guide, comforter, 


er, with his consent, married a servant or re- and friend. Her mind resembled her father’s 
tainer of a wealthy family, and both shared | in its clearness of perception, surpassed it in 
afterward in Galileo’s liberality. His son, | the conception of moral purity. A corre- 
Vincenzio, whom he legitimated, proved spondence grew up betwen Galileo and his 


worthless and ungrateful; his selfish extrav- child, of which all his letters have been lost 
agance wasted Galileo’s resources, and added | or purposely destroyed; but those of his 


to the unhappiness of his later years. Two daughter, recently published, indicate the 


daughters, whose filial attentions might have tender affection that linked them together. 


| When princes were faithless or the Inquisi- 

1 All Galileo’s letters are written with natural can- | tion frowned, Sister Maria Celeste wrote to 
tion, for imprisonment and torture hung over him; 
yet more than once he could not avoid breathing out | 
the intense indignation he felt. | 1 Private Life. The whole correspondence of his 








2 Martin, Galilée, 25. 
3 Martin, p. 25,26. Private Life, 101. 


| daughter shows her remarkable good sense and intel- 
| ligence. 
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Galileo such consolation as only a spotless 
intellect could give, watched over the family 
of her untrustworthy brother, mended with 
nimble fingers her father’s or Vincenzio’s 
linen; or when the plague raged over Flor- | 
ence, and the lonely convent trembled at the 
scene of death around it, was always cheer- | 


ful, and concealed her terrors that she might 
soothe those of others. “I look upon you | 


as my patron saint,” sie wrote to Galileo 
“(to speak according to our custom here), to 
whom I tell all my joys and sorrows.” She 
begs Galileo to send her a new counterpane, 
as she had given away her own, or prepares 
for him two pots of electuary as a preserva- 
tive from the plague. But it was the daugh- 
ter who was now the guardian saint, and the 


great philosopher had no one to watch over | 


him in his later years but the faithful spirit 
of his child. 


England, while Wallenstein was ravaging 
Bohemia, and Laud persecuting in London, 
the active intellect of Galileo was ceaselessly 
meditating upon his theory of the heavens, 
| and with fatal resolution, amidst a round of 
| scientific toil, drew together the materials 
of his Dialogue on the celestial machinery. 


The clearest and perhaps most perfect 


of all modern styles, the most delicate and 
' unobtrusive irony, a varied and almost lim- 
| itless profusion of scientific learning, a care- 
ful and ingenious effort to veil his real opin- 
ions in a pretended refutation, have made 
' Galileo’s treatise one of the most curious of 
the productions of the human intellect. In 
the dialogue between Sagredo, Salviati, and 


Simplicio the latter is made to triumph over 
his opponents by a series of arguments that 
sometimes excite a smile, and sometimes a 
sentiment of indignation. The pope, inquis- 


There had come, meantime, in the history | itors, and their mouth- -piece speak in a tone 


of Europe a period when the powers of evil | 
were contending anew with the powers of | 


| of authority. The humble Salviati confesses 
at the close of the piece that all his reason- 


light, and when the former, it seemed, had | ing is futile; that his theory of the stars is 
won a disastrous triumph. The home of | only a vain ’ speculation ; that the learning 
Luther and the Reformation had at last | and wisdom of his opponents have humbled 


fallen before the papal forces; the plots of 
the Jesuits against the independence of Ger- 
many had been singularly successful. In the 
midst of a desolate and half-deserted land, 
amidst the ashes of blazing cities and vil- 
lages, a scene of human woe such a8 might 
have contented the barbarous spirit of Loyo- 
la,’ a weary waste that stretched from the 
Danube to the Baltic, Protestantism had 
fallen before the arms of Wallenstein and 
Tilly, and the court of Rome had apparently 
resumed its rule over the blood-stained land. 
With frantic joy Italians, Spaniards, and 
Trish volunteers rushed to the sack of heret- 
ical Germany. With a vengeful rage that 
knew no satiety the court of Rome, the in- 
quisitors, and the Jesuits triumphed in the 
miseries of the land of Luther, and saw 
cowering before them the free cities and 
states that had once rung with the daring 
tidings of a new era of progress. Augsburg 
had fallen into the hands of the inquisitors ; 
Magdeburg was soon to lie a smouldering 
waste; Prague and Vienna had been purged 
of every trace of heresy; the standard of 
Wallenstein had waved upon the Baltic; 
Rome menaced the fallen cities of Germany 
with new severities, and Italy lay hushed 
and hopeless before the spiritual tyrants of 
the papal court. It was no happy time to 
suggest speeulations in Italian cities that 
might savor of heresy, or to call down the 
rage of the Holy Office by philosophical dis- 
eussions which it had declared impious and 
forbidden. Yet amidst all the triumphs of 
the party of reaction in Germany, France, or 





1 The frightful effects of the Thirty Years’ War may 
be found in Schiller’s history and tragedies. They will 
be told anew by an American scholar and historian, 
with fresh research and minute details. 





and refuted him. Every page of the singu- 
lar treatise indicates the mental pressure un- 
der which it was written. It is the instinct- 
ive labor of a daring intellect toiling in 
search of truth, yet so trammeled and con- 
fined by the terrors of a spiritual tyranny as 
to shrink hopelessly from the perils of an- 
nouncing it.27 When he ventures to sneer at 
the pusillanimitas vulgarium, the timidity that 
refuses to admit any new ideas,’ when he 
discusses the tides and the winds, the mag- 
nets which to common minds had seemed a 
vain delusion, the satellites of Jupiter or 
the clouded face of the moon, one might 
readily conceive with what energy and splen- 
dor of illustration he would have written, 
with what a rare capacity for scientific de- 
duction, with what authoritative grandeur, 
in a language as polished as that of Plato, 
with the full preparation of Aristotle, had 
he dared like Humboldt to expatiate freely 
over the universe, or test with Newton the 
principles of nature.* 

But for Galileo’s shorn and crippled intel- 
lect no such happy liberty was ever to be 
won. The Jesuits and the Inquisition had 
bound him in a mental servitude. He had 





1 Systema Cosmicnm, Elzevir ed., p. 457. Salviatus 
calls his theory Vanissima Chimera; compliments Sa- 
gredo on his attention ; to Simplicio he apologizes for 
his persistence in defending a wild delusion. 

2 In the first edition, p. 458, Salviati breaks out into 
a burst of admiration. Mirabile e veramente angelica 
dottrina, alla quale molto concordatamente risponde 
quell’ altra, pur divina, etc. 

3 Systema Cosmicum, Elzevir ed., p. 393. Sed etiam 
ad aures admittere nolint, nedum ut examinare sustine- 
ant, quamcunque novam propositionem aut problema. 

* The Dialogue embraces all the scientific facts re- 
cently discovered. He adduces Gilbert's recent treatise 
on magnetism as one that had been held imo pro sol- 
lemni stultitia, p. 393. He discusses the tides, 437. 
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written his fatal book hoping to evade his 
chains by a humble submission, and now 
that it was finished, must obtain permission 
to publish it from the inquisitors of Florence 
and of Rome. That he should have desired 
to publish it at all is a trait of scientific 
blindness or of rash ambition that can 
searcely accord with his usual prudence. 
A man of the world and of courts, accus- 
tomed to Italian intrigue and Machiavelian 
politics, he yet, on the subject of his favor- 
ite speculation, seems to have rivaled the 
ingenuousness of a Simplicio. To obtain 
permission to publish his work he wearied 
the Florentine and the Roman courts, in- 
quisitors, and pope with ceaseless applica- 
tions. A happy event, he possibly believed, 
had opened the way to a new consideration 
of the Copernican theory. Cardinal Bar- 
berino, who had once saluted him with laud- | 
atory verses, and claimed his friendship, had | 
ascended the papal throne as Urban VIII. 
The moment seemed propitious. The pope 
consented to the publication if Galileo would 
add to his work the arguments which Urban 
suggested as conclusive against the theory. 
A new preface was prepared, composed in 
part by the pope himself. After weary im- 
portunities and singular perseverance, the 
Dialogue appeared in 1632, splendid with the 
rare typography and careful illustrations of 
the Florentine press. 

Had Galileo yielded to the counsels of Sa- 
gredo, who had advised him to take his ease 
and avoid all dangerous speculations—had 
he obeyed the voice of prudence or timidity, 
he might have won the favor of popes and in- 
quisitors, and flourished in splendid luxury ; 
Urban VII. might have remained his friend, 
and he would have shone the chief ornament 
of the papal court. But the famous Dialogue 
must have remained unpublished, and the 





world might have rolled on for another cy- 
cle unconscious of its own insignificance. 
How many great philosophers, how many 
splendid discoveries, how many popular 
treatises on the heavens, what a wide range 
of human industry and of advancing thought, 
have sprung from the imprudent heroism of 
Galileo no intellect can estimate or describe. 
But there can be no doubt that when he gave 
his work to the press, knowledge received 
an irresistible impulse, and the barbarism of 
priests and popes a deadly blow. It is for 
this that the gratitude of the world has 
awaited Galileo, and that, as the martyr of 
science, his name is written among his fa- 
vorite stars. The moon and the planets, 
the phases of Venus, and all the gems of 
heaven are his monuments. 

Amidst the “ flattery and fustian” of Ital- 
ian letters his polished work was read with 
the intense interest of Macaulay’s history or 
Dickens’s novels. Cultivated men, we are 
told, almost snatched it from each other’s 
hands. His disciples covered him with 


compliments that were so extravagant as 
to seem ludicrous had they not been so sin- 
cere. To them he was the greatest genius 
ever known, the master of science, the inter- 
preter of the universe. The people soon 
consumed all the first edition; there was no 
limit to his popularity; and from January, 
1632, when the Dialogue was first printed, 
until late in the summer, no cloud disturbed 
the satisfaction of the author. He had sent 
copies, bound in leather and gilded, to the 
chief personages at Rome, to cardinals, in- 
quisitors, and Jesuits, and he awaited, ap- 
parently with no unusual anxiety, the opin- 
ion of his spiritual masters. Suddenly, with- 
out an instant’s warning, the thunder-bolts 
from Rome descended. Instigated by the 
Jesuits, an order came from the Inquisition 
directing the seizure of every copy of the 
work throughout all Italy. The Jesuits, 
Magolotti was told by a friendly priest, had 
determined to persecute Galileo bitterly. 
The pope, a person of violent temper, had 
been roused to intense rage against the au- 
thor by an insinuation, that seems not whol- 
ly groundless,‘ that Galileo had meant to rid- 
icule him under the guise of Simplicio. Ur- 
ban never pardoned the supposed affront. 
He could scarcely bear to hear Galileo’s 
name mentioned without expressions of an- 
ger. He sent an insolent message to the 
grand duke at Florence that, as a Christian 
prince, he ought to aid him in punishing so 
great an offender, rather than intercede for 
him. Jesuits, inquisitors, and Roman priests 
called out for the severe punishment of the 
great philosopher. They asserted that the 
Dialogue was designed to spread the mon- 
strous heresy that the earth moved around 
the sun, that Galileo had violated the prom- 
ise he had given in 1616, had defied the In- 
quisition, and assailed the church; and all 
the powers of ignorance and of darkness 
gathered together for the destruction of 
that clear and matchless intellect which 
was lifting mankind above its primeval bar- 
barism. 

Of the injustice of this persecution even 
the court of Florence, feeble and corrupt, 
could not avoid complaining. The grand 
duke’s embassador at Rome, Niccolini, a firm 
friend to Galileo, remonstrated, implored, 
used all the arts of diplomacy and intrigue, 
to avert his punishment. The Florentine 
ministry expressed to the pope their wonder 
that a book which had been read, amplified, 
criticised, approved, by the chief prelates 
and officials of both Florence and Rome, 
which had been authorized by the pope and 
sanctioned by the Inquisition, should now 
become an object of suspicion and alarm, 
They declared that Galileo denied all thought 


1 It need not be supposed, however, that the ridicule 
was more than general. The peripatetic Simplicio 
merely defends the Aristotelian theory. Galileo de- 








nied that he ever meant to ridicule Urban. 
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of disobedience to the clerical powers; that 
he had offered to leave Florence forever 
should the charges be proved against him ; 
that he demanded inquiry, and was conscious 
of his innocence.' It can not be denied that 
Duke Cosmo stood boldly forward in defense 
of the famous philosopher, and that the con- 
duct of Niccolini, his embassador at Rome, 
deserves the highest praise. Florence, in 
its servitude and decay, strove to throw its 
shield, but vainly, over its Galileo. Its ef- 
forts were wholly ineffectual. Wasted by 
age and scientific toil, oppressed by a com- 
plication of painful and dangerous disorders, 
Galileo, when scarcely able to leave his bed, 
was first summoned before the Inquisition 
at Florence, and was ordered by the direct 
commands of Urban to appear before the In- 
quisition at Rome. If he did not come, the 
pope threatened to have him brought by 
force.? 

His holiness, we are told by Niccolini, was 
of a temper irascible to the last degree.? He 
would bear no contradiction nor suffer any 
restraint. Against Galileo he had been in- 
spired by the Jesuits with a lasting hatred. 
He was resolved to inflict upon him such 
punishment as might avenge his personal 
injuries, and satisfy the discipline of the of- 
fended church. No thought of Galileo’s per- 
sonal sufferings, of his wide renown, of his 
useful labors, of his value to the world and 
to his age, seems to have softened Urban’s 
resentment, or disarmed the malice of the 
whole company of the Jesuits. Galileo was 
summoned to Rome in October. Fearful of 
the cruel deeds of the papal city, his friends, 
by various excuses, put off the dangerous 
journey. It was only when Urban threat- 
ened to seize him and bring him before the 
Inquisition that Galileo set out for Rome. 
The grand duke, still careful of his illustri- 
ous subject, sent one of his own litters for 
his use, wrote to all the cardinals at Rome 
in his cause, and spared no attentions that 
could soften his pains. Yet the certificates 
of the Florentine physicians show that Gali- 
leo was in a condition of health that wholly 
unfitted him for motion, and his disordered 
frame promised a speedy end to all his woes, 

It was in January, when the chill winds 
blew over the inhospitable country, when 





) The letter was never delivered to the pope, lest it 
might enrage him still more. Private Life, p. 210. 
2 The pope orders that Galileo shall be brought 


bound and in chains. Statim postquam convaluerit | 


et cessante periculo carceratus et ligatus ac cum ferris 
transmittat. This is the tender treatment so admirable 
to the papal defenders. 

3 Marino Marini, domestic chaplain of the present 
pope, has written a work in which he asserts the ten- 
derness of the Inquisition toward Galileo, the gentle- 
ness of the pope. He asserts, page 6, che Galileo fu 
trattato con molta umanita. To threaten an eminent 
philosopher with chains and imprisonment for a scien- 
tific opinion, to try and condemn him, to silence and 
destroy him, is, it seems, unusual gentleness in the 
eyes of Pius 1X. and his followers. 


the miserable roads of that early period 
were least fit for travel, when brigands wan- 
dered over the mountains, and the rude inns 
of the highways were least comfortable or 
tolerable, that the sad prisoner was borne 
onward toward Rome. Torture, and per- 
haps death, lay before him. The pitiless 
cruelty of the inquisitors toward every 
form of heresy was well known. He might 
well believe that his enemies meant vo de- 
stroy him. The plague raged at Florence, 
and a rigid quarantine was kept up on the 
papal frontier. At a little village on the 
borders Galileo was detained for eighteen 
days, in the midst of a population of brig- 
ands and malefactors, without any of the 
comforts or conveniences necessary for his 
failing health. He was already losing his 
sight ; yet he still wrote cheerful letters to 
his daughters, and, with natural magnanimi- 
ty, strove to hide from them his dangers and 
his sufferings. On the 13th of February he 
reached Rome, and was received with a gen- 
erous welcome by Niccolini and his equally 
attentive wife. Nothing that these excel- 
lent people could do was wanting to soften 
the sufferings, or prevent the imprisonment 
or torture, of the “ good old man.” 

But no trace of pity can be found in the 
proceedings of the pope, the Jesuits, and the 
Inquisition. It was only by the incessant 
entreaties and kindly intervention of Nicco- 
lini that Urban was forced to refrain from 
the harsher treatment he had prepared for 
his aged prisoner. He was induced to al- 
low him to remain some time in Niccolini’s 
house. Galileo was seized with a painful 
attack of gout, but on the 12th of April, after 
a long suspense, he was first brought before 
the congregation. The pope, in one of his 
bursts of passion, had ordered Galileo to be 





carried to the Inquisition, but allowed him 
| to occupy the more comfortable apartments 
in the building.’ He was never, it is said, 
confined in the usual cells. The slow pro- 
| ceedings were protracted with pitiless indif- 
ference to his sufferings. He was examined 
a second time, April 30, and once more al- 
| lowed to go back to Niccolini’s house, On 
| the 10th of May he was examined again, and 
ordered to prepare his defense. With a bit- 
| ter anguish that nearly destroyed his feeble 
| frame, he resolved, he consented, onee more 
| to abandon his scientific convictions, to yield 
| every thing to his tormentors; but he was 
| still unwilling, it seems, to confess openly 
that he had ever held the Copernican theory 
as a truth since 1616. Inquisitors, pope, 





1 But for the intervention of Florence, it is plain that 
Galileo would have been treated with even greater 
cruelty. Marini thinks La chiesa dovea necessaria- 
mente col mezzo del suo tribunale, la Inquisizione, op- 
porsi a tutte sua posea a questa innovazioni, giusta- 
mente vi si oppose, e le puni. It seems plain that had 
Galileo fallen into the hands of the modern Inquisition, 
he would have fared no better than with the old, had 
he defied its power. Discorso » P. 5. 
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and Jesuits were resolved to force him to| accursed. At length, as his fame arose in 
admit that he had done so, and that he had | foreign lands, and the theory he had abjured 
designed to teach it to the world in his Dia- | was every where received, the papal writers 


logue. 
torture unless he submitted. | 
amination took place on the 21st of June. | 
What happened on that fatal day can not | 
be said to be perfectly known. It is only | 
certain that Urban and the Jesuits were 
willing to stretch upon the rack, to pierce 
with sharp torments, that feeble frame al- 
ready perishing with disease, to wring by | 
terror from that weary spirit some excuse | 
for their cruelty. They seem to have failed. | 
Galileo said to his tormentors, “I am in your 
hands; do with me as you please.” And the 
minute of the examination continues, “ As | 
nothing further could be drawn from him, | 
he was sent back to prison.” 

He was condemned,' as a suspected here- 
tic, “to abjure, curse, and detest” the notion 
of the earth’s motion; to recite each week 
seven penitential psalms for three years; to 
utter his solemn abjuration of his heresy in 
the presence of the congregation; to be im- 
prisoned at the pleasure of the pope. He 
was to write and publish no more; to live 
for the rest of his life sequestered in his 
villa at Arcetri; to converse with no one; to 
perish in a living tomb. It was thus that 
the Jesuits and the infallible pope strove to 
chain a transcendent intellect, to crush one 
of the chief elements in the progress of mod- 
ern civilization. His abjuration and his fall 
were celebrated with something of the pub- 
licity of an auto-da-fe. In the presence of 
the congregation of cardinals and inquisi- 
tors, with quivering limbs and broken frame, 
with a spirit humiliated by a consciousness 
that it had severed itself forever from the | 
highest dignity of man, that it had sold its | 
honesty for life and safety, Galileo, on his | 
knees, his hands laid on the Holy Evangel- 
ists, pronounced, in a voice as loud as he was 
able—for this too was enjoined upon him— 
a falsehood dictated by the infallible pope. 
Immediately, as if to complete his fall, and 
to fix the memory of their own shame for- 
ever, the papal nuncios and agents were or- 
dered by the Jesuits and the pope to an- 
nounce to all the courts of Europe, and in 
every Italian city, the decision of the infal- 
lible church that the earth stood still, the 
punishment and abjuration of Galileo. 

Some sense of shame has at last reached | 
the Papal Church for its cruelty to the great | 
philosopher, or at least for the extraordinary | 
error in which its infallible head was evi- | 
dently involved.? For many years after his 
death Galileo’s name and discoveries were 
scarcely mentioned in Italy. In every Jes- 
uit school he was branded as a heretic and 


The last ex- | 


| 











1 Martin, p. 202. A genoux, les mains sur les saints 
Evangiles, il du lire 4 haute voix, etc. 

2 Marini, however, defends the Inquisition, and traces 
its origin to the Apostles. Discorso Prelim. 





The pope ordered him to be put to| began to apologize for their crime. 


They 
explained, they softened, and sometimes did 
worse. The controversy still rages. Jesuit 
writers labor to prove that Galileo was a 
charlatan and a plagiarist, and having once 
taken his life, would now destroy his fame.' 
A reverend priest at Rome printed, while the 
present pope administered the Inquisition, 
a treatise to show that Galileo’s offense was 
monstrous, and the mildness of the pope and 
the Holy Office most admirable. Of the Prot- 
estant replies it would scarcely be possible 
to speak. Yet on one point the recent dis- 
covery of the process of Galileo’s trial at 
Rome has banished all doubt. It was Urban 
VIII. who directed and inspired the acts of 
the congregation; it was the infallible pope 
who declared that the sun moved and the 
earth stood still; that whoever believed oth- 
erwise was a heretic and an outcast from the 
papal fold.? 

We may return to the last days of the 
martyr of science. Galileo, at the urgent 
appeals of the Tuscan court, was relieved 
of part of his punishment. He was confined 
for a time in the friendly house of the Arch- 
bishop of Sienna. At length he was permit- 
ted to return to his villa at Arcetri. Here 
he was kept in a close confinement.’ He 
was never suffered to go to Florence. Spies 
watched all his movements, and the Inqui- 
sition and the pope never ceased to torment 
their prisoner. Their rage was insatiable, 
and the great name of Galileo hung over 
them a perpetual menace. One fair and 


| gentle spirit fell before their cruelty with 


her father, and Sister Maria Celeste, shock- 
ed by the news of his imprisonment and his 
fall, oppressed by the toils and miseries of 
her convent life, lay down and died, the 
spotless victim of a barbarous faith. It is 
one of the touching traits of Galileo’s last 
days that he seemed to hear his lost daugh- 
ter often calling to him. 

Yet, had Galileo been revengeful, he might 
have enjoyed before he died the spectacle 


| of the complete overthrow of the party of 


reaction in Germany and in England. The 





1 So in a recent papal defense. Galilée, son procés 
et sa condamnation. We are assured l’invention de la 
lunette elleméme était bien plus difficile aprés ce qu'il 
savait de la découverte faite en Hollande, p. 22. 

2 And la sentence rendu contre Galilée n’a jamais 
regu la sanction du souverain pontife, pas plus que le 
décret de 1616. 

3 The question whether Galileo was really put to 
torture can not be decided except by conjecture. Par- 
chappe and Libri assert that he was; Marini, p. 58, that 
the silence of Niccolini and Galileo himself disproves 
it. Anche dal non farsi mai alcun motto di questa 
tortura né dal Niccolini né dallo stesso Galileo. It is 
only known that he was subjected to the extreme ex- 
amination; that torture usually accompanied it; that 
his letters and those of Niccolini do not tell all the 
truth. 
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wasted and half-deserted home of the Refor- 
mation had been torn once more from the 
grasp of the Jesuits. Like birds of prey, 
they had been frighted from the carcass 
they were feasting upon. Gustavus had 
rolled back the tide of papal conquest ; Ger- | an act of impiety ; to mention Galileo was to 
many was once more Protestant and free ; | speak of one whom the infallible pope had 
and in England the persecutions of Laud | banned as a heretic forever.’ 
were already arousing the fiery spirits of How vain are the decrees or the teach- 
the Puritan reform. From all Protestant ings of infallible popes? the story of Galileo 
lands Galileo received the admiration and| may discover, and every where, in theolo- 
esteem of which the Papal Church had la-| gy, politics, or science, the victory of the 
bored to deprive him. philosopher over priests and persecutors has 
He was now nearly blind, yet in extreme | been signally conspicuous. The various in- 
old age he could boast that he had made a} struments which his busy fingers and in- 
discovery of singular importance. Of all| ventive brain perfected or originated are 
the millions of men who had looked upon | found in every land expediting the course 
the fair face of the moon, no one had ever lof civilization. The thermometer and the 
suspected that the silver disk had its period- | barometer have made the study of the air a 
ical changes. Galileo discovered its libra-| practical science; the compass he perfected 
tions. His dim eyes saw what had escaped | has become the guide of mariners and of 


to have erased his name forever from the 
records of fame, the Jesuits to appropriate 
his discoveries as their own. To assert the 
motion of the earth in the city where the 
theory had been first promulgated was long 


all previous observers. At length he be- | 
came totally blind. Even then the inquisi-| 
tors still annoyed him with unexpected vis- | 
its and with ominous threats. He was still 

too great to escape their envy. In 1638 he | 
died, peacefully. After his death his enemies | 
sti pursued him, and it was even feared | 
that his body might be cast out by the pope 
into unconsecrated ground. All Florence, 


touched by the memory of his greatness and 
his misfortunes, was eager to do honor to its 
last great name. 


A large sum was raised to 
erect a monument to Galileo. A splendid 
funeral was designed. He was to be laid in 
his family tomb in Santa Croce, amidst the 
pomp of a grand assembly of his country- 
men. Addresses celebrating his deeds and 
fate were to be delivered before all the peo- 
ple. But enraged Rome interfered. The 
Inquisition, the Jesuits, and the pope for- 
bade the obsequies. They declared that 
Galileo had held during his life false and 
heretical doctrine ; that he was under the 
condemnation of the church.’ Florence was 
forced to bow before the menaces of Rome, 
and Galileo went almost unnoticed to his 
tomb. 

Almost in secrecy and silence his friends 
bore him to an obscure part of the church 
of Santa Croce. They were in doubt wheth- 
er orders might not yet come from Rome to 
cast his ashes into the yellow Arno. He 
was buried in a distant chapel. No orator 
celebrated his wonderful career; no pulpit 
resounded with the catalogue of his great 
deeds, or weeping audiences lamented over 
the eclipse of the light of science ; no mau- 
soleum arose over his ashes, His name was 
seldom mentioned in his native city; his 
works were forbidden to be read, his mem- 
ory lost. The priests would have been glad 








1 Urban never relented in his hatred, and persecuted 
Galileo even after his death. A tine monument has | 
since been erected to Galileo in Santa Croce. 


travelers over arctic snows or blazing des- 
erts; the magnet which he studied so care- 
fully has proved the foundation of a new 
intercourse of nations; from his microscope 
has grown up a series of investigations that 
have opened fresh worlds of infinite expan- 
sion; in the optic glass of Tesolé, now grown 
to enormous proportions, the discoveries he 
began have been perfected, the planets he 
imperfectly sketched have been weighed and 
counted, the moon, whose rough surface he 
first detected, has been mapped and meas- 
ured, and vast beds of stars he could never 
have seen, and suns of infinite variety, have 
revealed themselves to his accomplished dis- 
ciples. On land and sea his optic glass has 





1 A letter from Galileo to Renier was forged—so 
anxious lave the Jesuits been to hide the true nature 
of the trial—giving a pleasant account of the mild- _ 
ness of Urban and the gentleness of the Inquisition. 
It deceived Biot, but the forgery has been demonstra- 
ted. Parchappe. 

2 The pretext that Galileo was not condemned by 
the pope, but by a congregation, that therefore the 
pope never gave publication to the opinion that the 
earth stood still, the sun moved, or never decided that 
the opposite opinion was heresy, is too ridiculous to 
be any longer employed. It was the pope, Urban VIIL, 
who began, guided, and completed the persecution of 
Galileo. It was the pope who ordered his imprison- 
ment, and directed that he should never again teach 
the stability of the sun or the motion of the earth. 
An able article in Macmillan’s Magazine, December, 
1873, brings new light to the subject from the docu- 
ments published by Epinois. It was the pope who 
dictated the sentence of the congregation, It was 
Urban who threatened his former friend with torture, 
and perhaps inflicted it. The pope’s injunction was, 
ne de cetero scripto vel verbo tractet amplius quovis 
modo de mobilitate terre nec de stabilitate solis; and 
the congregation declare, “* by order of our lord [pope], 
and of the most eminent lords cardinals of this su- 
preme and universal Inquisition,” that it is an “er- 
ror of faith” to say “‘ that the earth is not the centre 
of the universe, and immovable.” The other pretext, 
that Galileo was not condemned for a scientific but 
for a theological error, is equally preposterous. The 
records of the trial show that he suffered for a scien- 


| tific truth. But what must become of the notion of 


infallibility when a pope not only asserts what is un- 


| true, but proclaims it as the doctrine of his church ? 
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diminished the dangers of navigation or| pregnant, and often startling facts to the 
guided the evolutions of armies. The the-| evidence of which Arch was the rudely elo- 
ory of the heavens he promulgated has be-| quent witness; and the peasants have proved 
come familiar to every creed, and theology | themselves capable of exercising a formi- 
has consented to be taught by the heretic | dable power which could scarcely have been 
and the martyr. Nor, could Galileo look | anticipated a year ago. 
once more on his beloved Florence, would| The subject is a much broader one, more- 
he see inquisitors and monks preying upon | over, than one of mere agricultural trades- 
a terrified community, or a hapless Italy | unions, of strikes and lock-outs, of the con- 
wasted by pope and Jesuit; yet he would| flict between a certain kind of capital and 
detect the same spirit ruling in the councils | its corresponding complement of labor. It 
of the Vatican, the same hatred for advan- | involves great questions and conditions ly- 
cing civilization for which he suffered, the | ing at the very basis of English society and 
same fierce resolution in its fallen inquisi-| the English constitution. It comprehends 
tors to cover once more Germany with the | the momentous subject of the tenure of land, 
horrors of religious discord, and to invoke | the still substantial remains of the old En- 
against united Italy the fanaticism of Eu-| glish feudalism, the power and future of the 
rope. | hereditary aristocracy, and thus elements 
| which are in the very centre of the structure 
ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH |°ffhemonarehy. = 
PEASANTS. The most obtrusive fact in the English 
social system is the contrast which exists 
HERE are two reasons why Americans | between the enormous wealth of the few 
should be interested in the great upris- | and the desperate and hopeless poverty of 
ing of the English agricultural laborers! the many. The testimony as to this seems 
against the proprietors and farmer-tenants | overwhelming; and often it comes to us 
of English land. One is that it is stimula-| from unwilling witnesses, from those who 
ting the emigration to this country of a phys-| are themselves Tories and aristocrats. Sir 
ically stalwart and tolerably skillful class, | Archibald Alison, the Tory historian of Eu- 
who will aid in filling up the fertile virgin | rope, said, years ago, “‘ What is unparalleled 
expanses of the West, and will supply to the | in the history of the world is the coexistence 
agricultural labor market material of an ex- | in England of so much suffering in one por- 








cellent quality. The other is that the wretch- | 
ed condition under which the English peas- 
ants exist, and have existed from a remote | 
period, as betrayed by the facts which have | 
been brought to light by the uprising, afford 
a very striking and suggestive contrast to| 
the condition of the same class in the United | 
States; and this contrast is calculated to 
impart contentment to the laborers who in 
this country find their situation to be one | 
of comparative comfort and opportunity. 

It is rather less than two years since the 
plain and unpolished Methodist revivalist, 
Joseph Arch, himself once a peasant, but 
risen by his own sturdy effort to the inde- 
pendence of a modest proprietor of his own 
homestead and farm, fired the dull mind of 
the agricultural serf with the sense of his 
injuries, the conception of his rights, and 
the courage of resistance. An article ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine in April, 1873, 
giving an account of this man—his life, his 
adoption of the mission to elevate and better 
the class in which he was born and to which 
he considered that he still belonged, and the 
beginnings of his crusade against the tyran- 
nies of landed property. Since that article 











appeared the movement of combination, or- 
ganization, and resistance has gone on with 
a momentum which Arch himself did not 
probably foresee. The exposure of the mis- 


tion of the people with so much prosperity 
in another; of unbounded private wealth 
with unceasing public penury ; of constant 
increase in the national resources with con- 
stant diminution in the comforts of a con- 
siderable portion of the community; of the 
utmost freedom consistent with order ever 
yet existing on the earth with a degree of 
discontent which keeps the nation constant- 
ly on the verge of insurrection; of the most 
strenuous efforts for the moral and religious 
improvement of the poor with an increase 
of crime unparalleled at the same or perhaps 
any other period in any civilized state.” 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, who formerly rep- 
resented England at Washington, is not less 
emphatic. In a remarkable address, deliv- 
ered recently in London, this nobleman de- 
clared that in England “ property is trans- 
ferred and transmitted under laws, customs, 
and influences which all combine with irre- 
sistible and increasing power to produce 
consolidation ;” and “in no country does so 
large a proportion of the population live in 
lodgings as in Great Britain, or in separate 
habitations as tenants at will; in no coun- 
try do so many live on the land of others 
without a lease, or with a terminable tenure ; 
in no country are the prerogatives and de- 
lights of landed property vested in such a 
restricted number.” Lord Napier adds, with 


erable condition of the peasants throughout | singular frankness for a man of his rank, 
England, and even in many parts of less “The proportion of those who possess to those 
feudal Scotland, has constantly added new, who possess nothing is probably smaller in 
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some parts of ‘England, at this moment, than | between rich a and poor. This tendency has 
it ever was in any settled community, ex- | been encouraged and protected by the still 
cept in some of the republics of antiquity, | enforced laws of primogeniture and entail. 
where the business of mechanical industry | To be sure, the law of primogeniture, as it 
was delegated to slaves.” | now stands, only operates in the case of a 

John Bright not long ago declared that | proprietor dying intest: ate ; and but very few 
there are one million people who are paupers | large land-owners do dic intestate. Nino 
on the parish in England, and that “another | out of ten, however, do as a fact leave the 
million are perpetually lingering on the very | bulk of their real estate by will to the eldest 
verge of pauperism.” | son, to maintain the dignity and prestige of 

Richard Cobden said, in the House of Com- | the family. The law of entail is far more se- 
mons, “ There is not on the face of the g globe | rious in its results, as tying up land and per- 
a country where the peasants are what we | petuating vast and ancient estates beyond 
see them in England; there is no country | peradventure. Simply stated, the present 
where, as in England, there exists a com- | English law of entail enables the owner of 
plete divorce between the peasants and the | a landed property to devise it for the term 
land.” | of a life in living, and for twenty-one years 

An acute foreign observer, in the person of after; and this entail can only be cut off by 
Louis Blane, stated that “the English peas- | the concurrent consent of two parties—the 
ant is badly fed and badly housed; he is de- | existing occupant and the heir. If, there- 
livered over, without defense, to the attacks | fore, Lord Hardhunter has a son two years 
of old age; he has no chance of raising him- | old, and that son lives to be eighty, Lord 
self in the social scale.” | Hardhunter may, by an entail, easily cut the 

The striking contrast between the enor- | estate absolutely off from the market for a 
mous wealth of the very few and the des-| hundred years. In various ways this often 
perate physical want and moral degradation | works other injustices than that of restrict- 
of the very many is thus summarized by | ing land in so small and overcrowded a coun- 
witnesses who know whereof they speak. | | try. The present Duke of Newcastle, hav- 
Illustration of this in detail is at once more | ing run through his fortune and a greater 
interesting and more instructive. | | part of that of his duchess, went into bank- 


The enormous wealth of the very few may | ruptcy loaded down with debts, one alone of 
be judged by certain examples and facts, | which amounted to eighty thousand pounds. 


which are here given on credible testimony. | But the creditors could not touch his en- 
There are thirty thousand great English | tailed estates, and so this noble bankrupt 
land-owners, who together derive a land rey- | still finds himself in possession of one of the 
enue of some sixty millions of pounds ster- | most enviable properties in the kingdom. 

ling. There are considerably more than a| Among other immense properties of the 
million peasants, who have hitherto been | few rich may be mentioned that of the Duke 
totally dependent for bare existence on the | of Westminster, who owns, besides Belgrave 
lords of the soil. One quarter of Scotland | and Eaton squares, and a large part of the 
is owned by eight noblemen, of whom the | fashionable quarter of Westminster, the mag- 
chief are the Dukes of Hamilton, Buccleuch, | nificent manor of Eaton Hall, near Chester, 
and Sutherland, the Marquis of Bute, and the | Halkin House, in Flintshire, and Motcombe 


Earl of Breadalbane. The English county | House, in Dorsetshire, each surrounded by 


of East Sussex, embracing more than eight 
hundred square miles, is almost exclusively 
the property of the Duke of Richmond and 
the Baron of Leconfield. So extensive is 
the property of the young Marquis of Bute, 
whose income is fully three hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year, that not long ago his 
agent spent nearly two millions in repairing 
and altering his magnificent manor and es- 
tate of Crichton Mount Stuart, the marquis’s 
residence near Cardiff. Mr. Bright once in- 
stanced the case of a nobleman with an in- 
come of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, who annually spent forty thousand, 
and laid down the remaining eighty thou- 
sand in “rounding” his property, by buying 
up every parcel of ground contiguous to his 
estate which he could induce the owners to 
sell. This was one example of the pregnant 
fact that the land has long been in process 
of concentration in the hands of fewer and 
fewer possessors, thus ever widening the gap 


thousands of arable but, to some extent at 

least, uncultivated acres. The Duke of Bed- 
| ford owns the extensive group of squares in 
that central part of London called “ Blooms- 
bury;” also Covent Garden Theatre and Cov- 
ent Garden Market, many streets leading 
from the Strand on either side, and blocks 
of houses at the West End, and one of the 
most splendid of English rural estates at Wo- 
burn Abbey. The Earl of Derby may be said 
to own almost square miles of blocks in Liv- 
erpool, and Knowsley, his ancestral country- 
seat, is larger than most New England town- 
ships. The Duke of Sutherland is said to be 
able to ride by rail from sunrise to sundown 
on his Scottish estates, and has five noble cas- 
tles—Dunrobin, House of Tongue, Trentham, 
Lilleshall, and Chifden. The Duke of Dev- 
onshire is the lord of no less than eight cas- 
tles, all of which are rural palaces fit for roy- 
alty, among them peerless Chatsworth and 
the only less superb Hardwicke Hall. In Lon- 
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don he has a residence on Piccadilly, where | oaken avenues.” But in the midst of all this 
land can be worth scarcely less than ten | plenty the peasant is half starved; in the 
pounds a square foot, which is surrounded by | most warmly cozy of English landscapes he 
gardens, and occupies a broad square. The is half frozen; amidst a universal growth 
eccentric Earl of Dudley, Earl Brownlow, | and prosperity he alone grows not, but re- 
the illiterate Duke of Portland, Baron Port- | mains stunted amidst an arid existence, eut 
man, the Duke of Northumberland, the Earl | off apparently from all prospect of either 
of Abergavenny, the Marquis of Salisbury, | material or moral advancement. But ideas 
the Duke of Rutland, and Marquis Camden | grown on a branch of the tree of truth have 
have immense rural properties, which are a mysterious and subtle way of creeping by 
only exceeded in value by the whole quar-| unseen ways into unexpected nooks. 
ters which they own in central parts of the| The four great evils under which the En- 
great metropolis itself. The Duke of Buc- | glish peasants in every shire have long been 
cleuch has ten castles, in each of which a’ oppressed are lack of good food, lack of 
liberal domestic establishment is kept up all | healthful and decent habitations, lack of ad- 
the year round. The Scottish Earls of Mans- | equate wages, and lack of education. Each 
field, Stair, and Glasgow possess each five cas- | of the first three involves to some extent 
tles, vast and spacious edifices, the centres all the others. With adequate wages the 
of splendid estates, which are to a consider- | peasant might have procured himself good 
able degree shut off from cultivation, and lodging and food; good lodging and food, 
used as deer parks and hunting grounds. | provided by the landlord, would have stood 
The income, probably, of every nobleman | in lieu of better wages. The wretched phys- 
who has been named exceeds fifty thousand | ical and moral condition of the peasant comes 
pounds; a majority of them would show | from an equal lack of all. 
revenues of one hundred thousand, and at! A moment’s consideration of actual fig- 
least three of them, the Dukes of Westmin- | ures indicates the inadequacy of wages. In 
ster and Sutherland and the Marquis of | the southern counties, such as Dorset, Hamp- 
Bute, receive annual incomes of more than | shire, Devon, and Somerset, the wages of the 
three hundred thousand. Nor are the titled | peasant range from nine to twelve shillings 
and hereditary aristocracy any longer the | a week ($2 25 to $3). In the eastern shires, 
only great land-owners. In comparatively | such as Cambridge, Suffolk, Essex, and Hunt- 
recent years the successful merchants, man- | ingdon, they range from twelve to fourteen 
ufacturers, and bankers have been eager to | or fifteen shillings ($3 to $3 50 or $3 75). 
secure what is called in England “a stake | The recent great “lock-out” in Eastern En- 
in the country.” Again and again estates | gland was caused by the demand of the peas- 
which have belonged to noble families for | ants for fourteen instead of thirteen shil- 
centuries, and whose entails have become lings. In the northern shires—York, Lin- 
exhausted, have been bought in by these | coln, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham— 
parvenus, who in their turn have become | the wages range from fourteen shillings to 
lords of the manor and masters of peasant | one pound ($3 50 to $5). Thus the very 
communities. Still a third class of landed | highest wages in that part of the country 
proprietaries has been those of the church | where farm labor is most stalwart and most 
endowments. Thus we have three very pow- | healthy consist of sixty to seventy-five cents 
erful sources of social and financial power | a day, while in the great fruit, dairy, and 
arrayed together to maintain the present | garden produce counties the hind has to 
condition of things, to keep the peasant | subsist as he may on forty or fifty cents a 
where he is, and to defend the laws of pri-| day. The period of daily work averages 
mogeniture and entail from attack—the | about twelve hours, though ad certain sea- 
hereditary nobility, the manufacturing and} sons this widens to fourteen and fifteen 
banking princes, and the clergy. | hours.* 
Let us, having observed the vastness and | — : a 
splendor of English landed wealth, look at | * Our attention has been arrested by a remarkable 
. . statement in one of our English exchanges, by Mr. 
the reverse of the picture, and observe the | 4 nur Clayden, of Faringdon, England, in which he 
depth and desperation of English peasant | exnibits a picture of the struggle for subsistence, and 
poverty. The “hind” or serf of the English | even for existence, which the agricultural laborers of 
soil has hitherto been the very dullest, most | Egland are forced to make. We reproduce a portion 
“oa A > H of his statement, not so much to exhibit the miserable 
stolid, ignorant, and torpid of all specimens condition of this class in England as to inspire the 
of human nature; but at last he has been | similar class in this country with motives of thankful- 
aroused to self-assertion. The great strike “~ od pear gag ee 
omaoue Ante began “England we, 00 the condition of the died Yee whose welfare he is la- 
den,” the fairest and richest of the English | poring was that of a laborer, who had been summoned 
shires, where, “as you ride along the ever-| before the Petit Sessions of Southam to show cause 
famous highway between Coventry and War- | Why he should not be held chargeable bopriogy parties 
wick, abundance seems written all over the |S¢7H0" of hie aged parents, The man pis 1 
fecund earth, laboring under its lavish crops, | own support even, although his fare was frugal even 
and adorned by its beautiful hedge-rows and | to abstinence from many necessaries. To prove his 
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Besides their regular wages the peasants | nestling among the rich dark green foliage, 
are provided, either by the great landlord | gratify the eye and fascinate the fancy. 
directly or by the tenant farmer, with what | The reality is a sad and suggestive con- 
are very picturesquely called “cottages.” tradiction to all this. Spitalfields and the 
We have a pleasantly romantic idea of the | Seven Dials, the New Road and Smithfield, 
English rural cottage. Its thatched and | slums of overcrowded London, are not more 
moss-hung roof, its clambering woodbine | reeking with disease, or with moral pesti- 
and honeysuckle, its venerable age, its cozy | lences, than the wretched hamlets, in the 
{midst of exquisite landscapes, of the En- 
inability his solicitor submitted to the court a care- glish hinds. These peasant “ cottages”— 
fully prepared balance-sheet, which is at once a curi- | which are really for the most part miserable 
osity and an example of the poor living of tens of | hovels—are classified in three kinds.* First 
thousands of other laborers who are similarly cir-| ;, ~ . ‘ — 
cumstanced. After a scrutiny by the prosecutor, it | “ Cottages built of brick, of only one story in 
was found to be impossible to object to this exhibit, | height, with a thatched roof, and without 
and it was admitted in evidence. Here is a copy of | any cellar, so that the bricks or flags rest 
this strange document: immediately on the earth, with two small 
Winds, ot Wa piv Luar p | rooms between seven and eight feet high, 
Extra 5s. per week during harvest month 1 | one used as the day-room and cooking-room, 
Profits from allotment—sack of wheat, ithe other as the bedroom, where husband 
Sea pOtaenen, DOs. 5 RSGER, e.; Soe, 0 ‘and wife, young men and young women, 
Extra 3s, per tet ing? niring sant . 0 | boys and girls, and very often a marvied son 
bi A oi par round .......-.--..-. 919 9 | and his wife, all sleep together; without any 
9 | garden, and with only a very small yard at 
| the back.” The second class is of cottages 
| two stories high, with but two rooms, the 
@ | upper being the bedroom. The third also 

has two stories, with four rooms, being thus 

| considerably better than the others, but very 
6 |rarely to be found in either England or 
1 | Wales. The crowding in these miserable 
| huts is something terrible to contemplate. 
|The families and relatives sleep huddled 





0 
0 


Less deduction for three weeks and five 
days of lost time, being one day per 
fortnight 


Total income ....... pices cnacane eee 


PAYMENTS PER WEEK. 


Bread, five loaves, at T3¢d. per loaf 
Rent for potato ground... ‘ 
Grocery ‘ 0 
One gallon of flour for puddings 7 
Pigs (cost price £2 and £1), per week .... 1 


Feeding same (barley meal, 17s.; stuffs. 
11s. 6d. ; beans, etc.), per week......... 

Club money, per week 

Wife’s and one child’s ditto, per week.... 

Man’s clothing, 1s. 6d.; wife’s and child’s 
ditto and bedding, 18..............sse06 

Butter, 1!b, 1s. 4d.; cheese, 4lb, 5d.; beer 
for Sunday, 24d. 


% | promiscuously together. One witness speaks 
6 | of “six people of different sexes and ages, 
a | two of whom were man and wife, sleeping 

” \in the same bed, three with their heads at 
6 | the top, and three with their heads at the 
114 foot of the bed.” Besides the ill health re- 


“fo 19 4 | Sulting from this, the moral effect is simply 


Total of 52 weeks’ expenditure, at 19s. 6d. rm 
per wee 


An analysis of this poor man’s expenditures for 
the necessaries of life for himself and wife and child 


_appalling. There is almost universal want 

0 | of drainage, ventilation, and water supply. 
Sometimes the floors of the cottages are the 

| primeval mud of the sites upon which they 
were built generations ago. A Church ‘of 


} rae 66 - 
reveals a condition which is without a parallel any | England rector says: “The want of good 
where in our land among laborers as a class. Though | Cottages, where the members of a family can 
he was no idler, and worked the year round, with the | live separately, is a great cause of demoral- 


exception of twenty-three days lost time, his total in- | ; j 
come for the year was, from wages, $195, ‘and from ex- eR HTN ped pnrscene+ 


When grown- 


tra work and vegetables raised, $20, or a grand aggre- | UP members of the same family are contin- 
gate of $215. His expenditures, though made on a/| ually occupying the same room, modesty and 


scale of which an American family of the same size 
would scarcely dream, in the course of the year were 


| delicacy and sense of shame are soon put to 


$37 above his income; and thus the poor-house, to | flight. When these are absent, and dirt and 
which he was forced to surrender his aged parents, | disorder take their place, a gradual declen- 
stared him and his wife and child in the face, and ex- | Sion in good morals and character succeeds, 


tinguished all motive to further effort. It is notable 
that in the list of articles of food consumed b 
family there is an utter absence of fresh me: 


and the whole family sinks imperceptibly to 


a gees a lower grade in character and conduct.” 
, the | 


only animal food used being the small supply of salt, ANOther witness, equally credible, tells us 
pork made from the one or two pigs raised on rations that “some cottages have neither windows 


as insufficient as theirown. There is an equally nota- 
ble absence of milk, eggs, fruit, fish, and fowl; the en- 


| nor doors sudicient to keep out the weather, 


tire outlay for tea, coffee, sugar, salt, and groceries of pou to let in the y = of the — supply 
every kind for a family of three was limited to seventy- | the means of ventilation; in others the roof 
five cents per week ; while the expenditure tor bedding | is so constructed or so worn as not to be 


and clothing amounted to sixteen dollars and a quar- | weather- 
ter only for the whole year—a less sum than one of 
our laborers will pay for a single suit of clothing of | 
the humblest kind, if we include under-garments and 


shoes,—New York Christian Intelligencer. 
Vor. XLIX.—No, 291.—29 


tight. The thatch roof is frequent- 





* Kay's Social Condition of the English People, pub- 
| lished by Harper and Brothers. 
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ly saturated with wet, and in a state of de- 
cay, giving out malaria, as does other de- 
caying vegetable matter.” A writer, de- 
scribing the farm cottages of Dorset, says 
that he has often seen a spring bursting 
through the floor of some of them, and lit- 
tle channels cut from the centre, under the 
doorways, to carry off the water. The result 
of all this is the prevalence of agues and fe- 
vers, small-pox, scarlet fever, and other epi- 
demics caused by exposure, cold, damp, bad 
ventilation, insufficient food, crowding, dirt, 
which would be incredible were it not at- 
tested by the reports of health and the act- 
ual experience of witnesses. Many of the 


cottages in Devon and Somerset are seen | 


rapidly decaying; they are often so rickety 
and ruined that to inhabit them is a simple 
impossibility ; with others “the process of 
demolition or decomposition has only com- 
menced, confining the wretched tenants, who 
had formerly two rooms, to the only apart- 
ment which remains, and which they can 
with difficulty keep together.” 

The following is the suggestive picture of 
the habitations in the picturesque village of 
Southleigh, in Devon, where, in the peasant 
cottages, the world-famous Honiton lace is 
made: “In cottage after cottage there are 
clay floors; low ceilings, letting in the rain ; 
no ventilation; gutters running through the 
lower room to let off the water; unglazed 
window-frames, sometimes boarded up, some- 


times uncovered to the elements, the board- | 


ing going for fire-wood; the inmates dis- 
abled by rheumatism, ague, and typhus; 
broad, stagnant, open ditches close to the 
doors, and heaps of abominations piled round 
the dwellings. Such are the main features 
of Southleigh, and itis in these worse than 
pig-sties that one of the most beautiful fab- 
rics that luxury demands or art supplies is 
fashioned.” 

The food of the peasantry, in most in- 
stances, is but a degree better than that sup- 
plied to the live stock of the farms. Grist- 
bread, in some localities, affords the only 
food which the farm laborer has. There are 
whole communities which do not taste meat 
a dozen times a year. Many of these wretch- 
ed households subsist wholly on wheaten 
cakes and potatoes. 

Of the moral condition of a class which is 
found in very nearly every rural locality in 
England it is almost unnecessary to speak. 
Crimes of the baser and meaner sort are 
more rife in the shires than in the large 
towns. Couzvictions occur in the county of 
Dorset to the extent of one in every sixty of 
the population. The marriage tie is borne 
loosely, and in a multitude of instances ut- 
terly disregarded. Drunkenness is rampant, 
for the peasant is hopeless of bettering him- 
self, and spends as he earns, A dull sense 
of desperation seems to possess him. He lives 
the life, almost literally, of a beast of burden. 





The intellectual and political condition of 
the hinds is yet more deplorable than, and 
proceeds directly from, the utter degradation 
and wretchedness of the physical condition 
which they have inherited from previous 
generations of laborers. The land system of 
England, built up and sternly maintained to 
aggrandize the possessions and support the 
political and social grandeur of the great 
landed proprietors, forbids these men to help 
themselves, deprives them of any induce- 
ment to save and be temperate. The peas- 
ant is unable to buy a plot of his own, or 
even to lease it at will. He is only too glad 
of the shelter of a miserable hovel. At 
the least manifestation of insubordination, 
whether the matter touch his work or his 
conscience, he is liable to be cast into the 
road, with wife and babes, without hope of 
being employed by the squires who are the 
neighbors and friends of his last employer. 

It has been the deliberate aim and pur- 


| pose of the landed proprietors to keep the 


peasantry in ignorance; and in this they 
have, up to within a year or two, met with 
complete success. They have adopted the 
spirit of the famous couplet of the aristocrat- 
ic poet, Lord John Manners: 


“Let laws and learning, art and commerce die, 
But give us still our old nobility.” 


The peasant has been doomed not only to 
ignorance himself, but to see his children 
grow up in an ignorance as dense and hope- 
less ashisown. The squire and farmer have 
been in the habit of regarding education, as 
applied at least to peasants, as an interloper, 
a conspirator, and anuisance. When,a year 
or two ago, the new system of national edu- 
cation was established, by which each lo- 
cality was permitted to elect a school board 
or not as it chose, in the farming districts 
school boards were almost invariably voted 
down by large majorities; and to-day the 
boon of universal and free education, made 
permissive by Parliament, is rejected in 
those places where the rural magnates and 
the established clergy possess the dominant 
influence. “It is impossible,” says an En- 
glish writer, “to exaggerate the ignorance 
in which the peasants live and move and 
have their being. As they work in the 
fields, the external world has some hold upon 
them through the medium of their senses ; 
but to all the higher exercises of intellect 
they are perfect strangers. You can not ad- 
dress one of them without being at once 
painfully struck with the intellectual dark- 
ness which enshrouds him. There is in gen- 
eral neither speculation in his eyes nor in- 
telligence in his countenance; the whole 
expression is more that of an animal than a 
man. Education has advanced him but lit- 
tle beyond the position which he occupied 
in the days of William the Norman. The 
farm laborer has scarcely participated at all 
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in the improvement of his brethren. As he 
was generations gone by, he is now—a phys- 
ical scandal, a moral enigma, an intellectual 
cataleptic.” The average age at which the 
peasant children attend the primary schools 
is constantly sinking. Most of them leave 
school to begin their long and weary life of 
drudgery at nine years of age. They leave 
it with a blundering knowledge of reading 
and writing. “ Many of them are instructed 
by poor ignorant women, who just know how 
to read, write, and cipher.” As a matter of 
fact, a large majority of the English peas- 
antry do not read or write. 

Up to the time that Joseph Arch organized 
the agricultural unions the political and so- 
cial condition of the peasantry was almost 
exactly that of the old vassal communities. 
owing an unquestionable allegiance to the 
lords of the soil. The “rotten boroughs” 
were, indeed, abolished by the Grey Reform 
Bill of forty years ago; but the supremacy 
of the lords and squires was still maintained, 





and is only now being sapped. The peasant 
who, perchance, was sufficiently well to do 


fourth, probably, of all the adult male peas- 
ants in Great Britain. These combinations, 
besides giving a new hope and purpose to 
the peasants of elevating their physical con- 


‘dition, have fulfilled and are fulfiliing three 


practical collateral projects, all bearing di- 
rectly upon the peasants’ welfare. Clubs 
have been formed for the recreation of the 
rustics, supplied with games, papers, in some 
instances with gymnasia, where occasional 
lectures, readings, and exhibitions are giv- 
en. These have already produced excellent 
results in diverting the peasants from the vil- 
lage gin-shops, and awakening self-respect 
and a desire for knowledge. The second col- 
lateral result has been the organization of a 
system of interemigration in England itself. 
Laborers have been transferred from shires 
where there was an excess of hands to shires 
where labor was in demand. In some cases 
agricultural hinds have transferred their call- 
ing to the northern factories, thus ranging 
themselves with the artisans. The third re- 
sult has been the increase of emigration from 
the shires abroad, especially to Canada, Aus- 


to occupy a house with an annual rental of | tralia, New Zealand, and other English colo- 
ten pounds had, to be sure, the privilege of | nies. The peasant is famous for his stub- 


the suffrage, but his vote was completely at | 
the disposal of his landlord. The latter has | 


born adherence to the soil where he has 
lived and where his fathers have lived be- 


held one arm over him which he has found | fore him; but hundreds have been induced 
it impossible to defy—the threat of eviction. | to “pull up stakes” and cross the seas in 
The land on one hand is so stringently re- | quest of new homes and a good opportunity 
stricted in a few possessors, and the country | to rise. 
is so overcrowded with half-starving hinds} But their condition at home is already 
on the other, that eviction means, in most | notably improved, thanks to their own tar- 
cases, to be reduced to the last desperate |dy but at last vigorous action. Higher 
stage of extreme poverty. The law has| wages have been forced from the squires 
hitherto utterly failed to confine the power and farmers in many localities. The more 
of eviction. The peasant has been com- | humane landlords, their attention having 
pletely at the landlord’s mercy; and thus | been called to the wretched condition of 
the landed aristocracy has been able to ex- | the cottages on their estates, which, likely 
ercise a degree of political power far out- enough, they have themselves never seen, 
weighing the legitimate political weight of | are heard of here and there pulling them 
the great industrial centres. | down and erecting neat plastered huts. Po- 
Such was the state of the rural society, | litically the peasant has before him a hope- 
such the degree of the wealth of the few and | ful future. The ballot is now the law of 
of the poverty of the many, when the sudden, | England, and the ballot means the protec- 
unexpected, and wide-spread uprising of the tion of the unhampered right of the depend- 
down-trodden peasants took place. What a | ent classes to vote as they please. The up- 
change has already been wrought by the se- | rising of the peasants has, moreover, created 
quel of that event! A year ago but six En- | an agitation to extend household suffrage, 
glish counties had agricultural unions; now | which now applies ouly to the towns and 
there is no county without its county union boroughs, to the counties. If this extension 
in England and Wales, and but three or four | of electoral rights is accomplished, as it is 
in Scotland. A national agricultural union | certainly destined to be before many years, 
was formed, with its head-quarters in Lon- | every peasant, though he may live in a hov- 
don, in the summer of 1873, and Joseph Arch | el, will be able to vote in secret. Thus a 
was made, and still continues, its president. | political force will be called into action 
This union is provided with funds to aid the | which will, unless the landed interest takes 
strikers in the country; and from it is con- | time by the forelock, and courageously abol- 
stantly proceeding an inspiration to the peas- | ishes the system of serfdom that now exists, 
ants to continue their course of self-assertion. | be thrown into the scale agaist the immu- 
It is said that, whereas a year ago there were | nities and privileges of landed proprietor- 
searcely fifty thousand peasants belonging ship. Such a conflict must be no less bit- 
to the unions, there are now more than two ter than that which has raged for years be- 
hundred and fifty thousand—more than one- tween the capitalists and artisans of the 
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and political system. 


for a long sojourn. 





industrial towns, and will be far more se- 
rious in its results upon the English social 
The peasant brain is 
slow to receive new ideas; but an idea once 
lodged in their hard skulls, is lodged there 
The glamour of the old 
submissive feudal loyalty is passing away 


from before the dull eyes which once it 
dazed. A notion of rights long abused, of 
possibilities before unthought of, of a resist- 
ance which may be effectual, has taken its 
place; and its development by persistent 
| action may prove to be the doom of feudal 
| England. 











\ HOEVER has been in Washington has 

observed at the foot of the grounds of 
the White House, toward the Potomac, a white 
structure which seems to be a huge abandoned or 
abortive chimney. ‘‘Some factory,” the trav- 
eler muses, ‘‘cherished by a Congress patriotic- 
ally resolved that the national capital should 
have at least one seat of useful industry, has here 
struggled and expired, leaving only this solitary 
sign of its being.” ‘The idea, although an evi- 
dent failure in accomplishment, seems to him 
worthy the genius of his native land. For surely 
the spirit which resolved that on the banks of 
the Tiber, or the shores of Goose Creek, a great 
national city should arise, might well resolve that 
it should be the seat of great and productive in- 
dustries. The situation, indeed, is perplexing. 
Why the factory should have stood between the 
Executive Mansion and the river is not evident. 
The President, looking southward from his win- 
dows, weary with the care of state, might have 
been supposed to be more gratified and refreshed 
with a landscape unsuggestive of toil. Or was 
there a deep moral purpose in the choice of situ- 
ation, and was the humming home of industry 
intended to remind the Chief Magistrate that this 
is a land of labor, and that he and all his fellow- 
citizens are but workmen, and that pride and 
pomp and luxury are unbecoming the chief of 
such a state ? 

At this point of the traveler’s reflections, in the 
beautiful days of May, for in Washington ‘‘ then, 
if ever, come perfect days,” some denizen of the 
city, anxious that he should see all its glories, 
asks him, perhaps, if he has seen the Washington 
Monument. It is not impossible that, in the 
patriotic exaltation of mind which the great city 
produces, he may wave his hand in space and 
reply, ‘‘Si monumentum queris, cireumspice!”— 
meaning, and with truth, that all America is his 
monument. But in more moderate moments he 
will submit to the sight-seeing, and going to 
gaze upon the monument of Washington, he 
will be confronted with the chimney of his medi- 
tations. ‘This, then, is no obliterated factory 
surviving in an imperfect chimney, but a memo- 
rial of grateful honor raised by a nation of forty 
millions of people to the first and greatest of its 
citizens. The Union under the Constitution is 
only eighty-five years old, but the grateful peo- 
ple have been ninety-one years building a monu- 
ment, and have already done what you see. 
Washington has been dead not quite seventy-five 
years. The national city was first occupied by 
the government seventy-four years ago. There 
is no name so dear to the country, and this 
chim—monument is the resuit of our filial de- 
votion to his great memory. 





Chitar’'s Cosy Chair. 


Congress has been looking into the matter, 
In 1783 it tells us that it was decided to erect 
an equestrian statue to the chief of the Revolu- 
tion, to be supported upon a marble pedestal, 
which was to be sculptured with designs of great 
events of the war. Of course the most illustrious 
artists were to be employed, and the most in- 
spiring scenes were to refresh the patriotism of 
the citizen, and inspire the eloquence of Congress. 
This was the noble intention. It was worthy of 
Congress, of the country, of human nature. And 
nothing was ever done. Not even a beginning 
was made. Presently Washington died. Then 
there was a new plan—the plans were always 
new and ofimmense patriotism. ‘This time there 
was to be a marble monument, under which his 
dust was to be placed. Mrs. Washington was 
asked to permit the body to be removed from 
Mount Vernon, and she assented. Every thing 
was ready—to be made ready. Nothing was 
wanting but a beginning. ‘There were some 
solemn legislation and a great deal of noble sen- 
timent. But no appropriation was ever made, 
and nothing whatever was done. 

Then there was another plan. Indeed, there 
has been a touching fecundity of plans. ‘This 
time it was the year 1833, and a voluntary asso- 
ciation of citizens, with characteristic American 
enterprise, resolved to erect a monument without 
government aid, depending upon private contri- 
butions. Only forty years have passed, and the 
results are inspiring. During the last twenty 
years the monument has grown four feet in 
height. Private subscriptions have long since 
ceased. A few hundred dollars are collected 
every year from small investments, all of which 
are expended upon maintaining the work of 
national gratitude in its unfinished condition. 
Meanwhile, however, the State of New York has 
promised ten thousand dollars—when sufficient 
other money has been collected to enable that 
sum to finish the shaft. New Jersey has prom- 
ised three thousand dollars, and Minnesota two 
thousand—upon the same conditions ; while Cal- 
ifornia, more generous, has resolved to give a 
thousand dollars a year until the monument is 
finished—but has not yet begun to pay. 

In this situation of affairs, it is encouraging to 
contemplate the vast design. It is something to 
see what was meant to be done. As it was to 
be an American work, it must of course be high- 
er than any structure of the effete monarchies. 
The wretched little Great Pyramid of Cheops is 
only four hundred and eighty feet high; yet that 
is the highest point that despotisms have been 
able to reach in architecture, and that Pyramid 
is the loftiest structure on the globe. Few spires 





are so much as four hundred feet high. If pyr- 
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amids were sensible of shame, how that of Cheops 
should hang its head to know that the transcend- | 


ent American shaft was one hundred and sev- 
enty feet high more than twenty years ago, and 
is now one hundred and seventy-four! It is 
‘going to be” SIX HUNDRED feet high! Poor 
Cheops! ‘To be sure, there are some mistakes 
to correct. But who is infallible? The shaft 
‘* deflects” an inch and a half from the perpen- 
dicular, which is nothing. Then the stone has 
been so dressed, beveled, et cetera, as to throw 
an excessive weight upon the outer edges. Then 
in violent winds there will be ‘‘an excess of 
pressure on one side of the foundation over that 
on the other of nearly five tons per superficial 
foot.” And this pressure, the engineer says, 
“will be greater than the entire pressure upon any 
earth foundation I can find recorded.” ‘There- 
fore, by changing the plan—all the drawings and 
specifications of which have been lost—and re- 
ducing the scope of the work, the monument 
may be finished in two years, at an expense of 
somewhat more than three hundred thousand 
dollars. And private patriotism and grateful 
zeal being exhausted, the committee want Con- 
gress to appropriate the money. 

This is the proud story of the Washington Mon- 
ument. So far as it is finished, it is one of the 
blankest, ugliest, and most unmeaning piles that 
encumber the surface of the globe. It lies like 
an incubus upon a lovely landscape, and the mon- 
ey that should be applied to its swift removal 
would be money wisely spent. The city named 
for him is Washington’s monument, while this 
mass of marble-faced stone and brick is the me- 


morial of public indifference not to the great Fa- 
ther of his Country, but to this form of remem- 


brance. In the square in front of the Capitol 
stands the statue by Greenough, the butt of easy 
wit, but a noble and inspiring figure, full of sig- 
nificance and grandeur. The city, with such a 
monument, was rich in specific tributes to Wash- 
ington, and even should the shaft be completed, 
it would be an unmeaning memorial. 


SprinG returns, but the anniversaries return 
no more. Charles Lamb remarked the Decay 
of Beggars in the metropolis. And the life and 
aspect of every great city are constantly chan- 
ging. In Newport the yearly meeting of the 
Quakers still continues. Last year we saw the 
gentle folk in the green grounds of the meeting- 
house, and remembered the older days when their 
mild avatar portended rain. The hats and coats, 
and especially the hoods of the other sex, with 
the plain kerchief and spare skirt, seem to have 
gone out. In Philadelphia, indeed, they may 
be sometimes seen; but in Providence, where 
there were knee-breeches within memory, knee- 
breeches are no more. New Bedford also had 
some of the kindliest ‘‘ Friends.” Are they also 
merged or merging in the world’s people? The 
anniversaries in New York were of the great be- 
nevolent societies. They were almost all of a re- 
ligious character, although that name would have 
been stoutly denied to the antislavery meetings 
which twenty-five years ago were held at the old 
‘Tabernacle just below Leonard Street in Broad- 
way, and were the most exciting of all the assem- 
blies of the week. The saying was that eloquence 
was dog-cheap at those meetings. The orators at 
the ‘* anniversaries” were mainly clergymen, and 





enormous sums of money were raised and spent 
by the societies, 

Are people weary of charity and missions and 
temperance and moral reforms? Does the de- 
cline of the anniversaries argue the decline of 
public morality? Or is it only that the fashion 
of the times is changed? ‘The latter is more 
nearly the truth. ‘The great organizations for 
domestic relief were never more efficient than 
now, and the anniversaries are taking a less tech- 
nical and imposing form. The annual meet- 
ings are replacing them, and the advantages of 
the great parade are becoming less obvious. 
Moreover, the force of satire, the portrait of Mr. 
Honeythunder and the other philanthropic breth- 
ren, have modified the meetings by promoting 
greater self-consciousness. ‘There is a suspicion 
that public and vociferous goodness, the self- 
celebrating virtue, has become a little absurd to 
the popular mind, and the glory of the platform 
has consequently waned. Yet there are always 
good things to hear during the famous May days 
at the meetings, old and new, which are still held. 
The Yankee—in the large sense—is not likely 
to give up his public meeting or his speech, and 
he will try to open the mouth of every stranger 
and hear what he has to say about it. 

Perhaps the pleasantest sign of the times from 
this view is the greater general charity and good 
feeling which prevail at all the meetings. ‘The 
influence of the Evangelical Alliance in this re- 
spect is very evident. When the clergymen of 
all the evangelical sects stood together in Dr. 
Adams’s church, and Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Reformed, and Congregationalist all unit- 
ed with the Dean of Canterbury in repeating the 
Episcopal creed, it did not show that the millen- 
nium was at hand, but it did certainly show that 
men were wiser. In the same church a few 
months later Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, 
a Unitarian, was invited by the faculty of the 
Presbyterian Union Theological Seminary to de- 
liver a course of lectures upon Science and Chris- 
tianity. Fifty-five years ago Dr. Channing, the 
teacher of Dr. Peabody, was admitted to no pul- 
pit in New York, and only with great difficulty 
was allowed to preach in the hall of the Medical 
College, then in Barclay Street. It is such facts 
that show us how ‘‘ behind the clouds the sun 
is still shining.” Mr. Cowdin in a late interest- 
ing address reminds us that Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
who went to Boston more than fifty years ago to 
withstand the heretical Channing, when he aft- 
erward went to the West was himself charged 
with heresy. And if Dr. Channing should re- 
turn to-day, no man would open his pulpit to him 
more quickly than Dr. Lyman Beecher’s son. 

All this, although it may be coincident with 
the decline of the anniversary zeal, does not 
show that the world is getting worse, or that re- 
ligion is declining. Indeed, the most significant 
fact in the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
was the spirit it showed rather than any doctrine 
it preached. And this was also the secret of the 
interest excited by a modest gentleman who 
chanced to be here during the anniversary sea- 
son, but who tock little part in any public exer- 
cises—the Rev. Dr. Tullock, principal of St. 
Mary’s, in the University of St. Andrews, in 
Scotland. On the last evening of the general 
meeting of the Social Science Association he 
chanced to be in the hall while President White, 
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of Cornell, read his vigorous paper upon the 
relations of government to the higher institu- 
tions of learning, and during the shrewd and el- 
oquent reply of President M‘Cosh, of Princeton. 
After Dr. M‘Cosh had spoken, Principal Tullock 
made a little speech in sympathy with the views 
of President White, so simple and earnest as 
wholly to captivate the audience. It was, in- 
deed, a plain talk, so full of good sense that ev- 
ery hearer in his heart congratulated St. Mary’s 
of St. Andrews on its good fortune. The tone 
of the little speech was generous and catholic, 
and therefore most manly; and the same tone 
distinguished a lecture which Principal Tullock 
subsequently gave upon the condition of religion, 
society, and politics in Scotland. 

He said that Scotland is intensely Presbyteri- 
an, but the Church is divided into three bodies— 
the Old National Church, the Free Church, and 
the United Church. The Old is by far the lar- 
gest, comprising about one-half the population, 
or fifteen hundred thousand persons ; one-fourth, 
or seven hundred and fifty thousand, belong to 
the Free Church, and one-seventh to the United 
Chureh; one-eleventh of the population are Ro- 
man Catholics, and one-forty-fourth are Episco- 
palians. His hope was a union of the Presby- 
terian churches, but he was sure it could be ac- 
complished only by concession. In all he said 
Dr. ‘Tullock showed the same excellent humane 
spirit. In speaking of the political situation, he 
said that Scotland was Liberal, and that the great 
mass of the people had supported Mr. Gladstone 
in the disestablishment of the Irish Church, But 
this support did not spring from hostility to an 
established church, but from the conviction that 


the Irish Church was in no proper sense a na- 


tional institution. Evidence of this he found 
not only in his own observation, but in the late 
election, when the Conservatives gained eleven 
seats. Dr. Tullock thinks the explanation to be 
that the Scotch people ‘‘don’t think extreme 
radicalism characterized by good sense.” And 
he added something which, however just his 
own application may or may not have been, is 
well worthy the reflection of political and party 
managers: ‘*The last election in Scotland, I 
think, has shown us that there are there, as in 
all countries, men who don’t go to platforms, 
who don’t write in newspapers ; men who are in- 
telligent and cultured and liberal and thoughtful 
and sensible ; and the great mistake all extreme 
politicians make is in ignoring this class, and tak- 
ing into consideration the men who shout most.” 

The social habits of Scotland in the beginning 
of the century are vividly drawn in the admi- 
rable life of Archibald Constable lately pub- 
lisked. ‘The stories of the drinking among the 
best classes of society, in that book, are pro- 
digious. And ‘Thackeray used to tell others like 
them in his more modern day at Edinburgh. 
Dr. Tullock does not deny that John Barleycorn 
is still a reigning potentate. In Edinburgh, 
he says, there is a vast amount of social suffer- 
ing, one source of which is drinking. It is ‘‘a 
national characteristic,” he admits, and he will 
not deny it. ‘The discomfort of the climate may 
be some reason, and in a sad and gloomy cli- 
mate it is very hard to contend with such a mis- 
ehief. ‘The ehurches and special societies are 
struggling with it; but the vast mass of the pau- 
per population, among which are the drinkers, 





do not go to church. What to do he does not 
know. ‘The churches must modify their system 
before they can reach the drinking class. 

These words show how wide and how weighty 
the problem of drunkenness has become. Yet it 
must be always remembered that if it seems to 
us a growing evil, it is perhaps only because at- 
tention is more earnestly directed to it, and be- 
cause, therefore, statistics are more carefully col- 
lected and generally known. The reader of news- 
papers might suppose that deaths and disasters 
by lightning were very much mére frequent in 
modern summers than formerly if he did not re- 
flect that by means of the telegraph universal 
publicity is now given to every instance. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who has perhaps more careful- 
ly studied and collated the facts of ‘‘ sociology” 
as a ground of induction than any other man, 
says that drunkenness is really diminishing. His 
remarks, for the reason mentioned, are so impor- 
tant and so little known that we quote them as a 
contribution to the general discussion : 

**In generations not long passed away sobrie~ 
ty was the exception rather than the rule: aman 
who had never been drunk was a rarity. Con- 
diments were used to create thirst; glasses were 
so shaped that they would not stand, but must 
be held till emptied; and a man’s worth was in 
part measured by the number of bottles he could 
take in. After a reaction had already diminish- 
ed the evil among the upper and middle ranks, 
there came an open recognition of the evil, re- 
sulting in temperance societies, which did their 
share toward further diminishing it. ‘Then came 
the teetotal societies, more thorough-going in their 
views and more energetic in their acts, which have 
been making the evil still less. Such has been 
the effect of these causes that for a long time 
past, among the upper classes, the drinking which 
was once creditable has been thought a disgrace, 
while among the lower classes it has greatly de- 
creased, and come to be generally reprobated. 
Those, however, who carry on the agitations 
against it, having had their eyes more and more 
widely opened to the vice, assert or imply in 
their speeches and petitions that the vice is not 
only great, but growing. Having in the course 
of a generation much mitigated it by their vol- 
untary efforts, they now make themselves be- 
lieve, and make others believe, that it is too gi- 
gantic to be dealt with otherwise than by re- 
pressive enactments— Maine laws and permis- 
sive-prohibitory bills. And if we are to be 
guided by a select committee which has just re- 
ported, fines and imprisonments for drunkenness 
must be made far more severe than now, and re- 
formatories must be established in which inebri- 
ates shall be dealt with much as criminals are 
dealt with.” 

We do not stop to discuss what Mr. Spencer 
says, but only to point out that one of the most 
competent observers of the time says that drunk- 
enness is diminishing, and that the influences of 


| which Dr. Tullock speaks have produced most 


excellent results. And should Congress author- 
ize the commission for which the friends of the 
temperance movement have asked, to collect sta- 


| tistics in this country, there will be an immense 


collection of valuable information to throw fur- 
ther light upon the problem. ‘The spirit of An- 
niversary Week, the patient reader will remem- 
ber, was singularly discursive, and if we seem to 
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have strayed from the text, it is only because of | circumstances of the country. This year has 
obedience to that spirit. | seen a completed restoration of good feeling. On 
| Decoration-day the flowers were strewn equally 
Tur floods of the spring have made a peculiar | upon all graves of the war, brave hearts remem- 
and most persuasive appeal to the public gener-| bering only that all were American. ‘The same 
osity, and it has been nobly met. ‘The disaster | feeling speaks in every word of sympathy, and 
in the lovely Mill River Valley, in Massachu-| is shown in every kind act between the sections 
setts, was so sudden and appalling that it im-| of the country that were lately alienated. ‘They 
pressed the imagination more profoundly; but | who suffer are our brethren; and under the flow- 
the devastation upon the shores of the Missis-| ers that show fraternal sympathy, and in the gen- 
sippi, although more gradual, and for that rea- erosity with which the Northern heart responds 
son less immediately shocking, is undoubtedly | to Southern loss and sorrow, are laid the deep 
one of the greatest calamities of the kind that has | foundations of that true and new Union which ev- 
ever befallen the country. Mr. Crowell, of Bos-| ery patriotic American heart would gladly build. 
ton, was sent to Louisiana to ascertain how the 
money contributed by the citizens of that city had| | Some years ago the Easy Chair was walking— 
been applied, and his report was a most painful- | if its motion may be described by such a word— 
ly interesting story. The magnitude of the flood with the late Gulian C. Verplanck, the delight- 
and of the area of destruction has not been un-| ful scholar and Knickerbocker, down Broadway. 
derstood in other parts of the country. Thus in| At Canal Street Mr. Verplanck said, ‘*I remem- 
going to Brashear, eighty miles beyond New Or- | ber very well when a little stream ran along here 
leans, Mr. Crowell passed for the last twenty- | through the fields, and that we used to cross it 
three miles through an apparently boundless | by a rude bridge as we went farther out upon the 
lake, varying in depth from three to six feet, | island hunting and fishing.” It is not more than 
pouring from distant crevasses on the Mississip-| thirty years since the square between Waverley 
pi, and wasting enormous districts of country. | and Washington Places, upon the Broadway end 
‘Two hundred miles up the river, at Port Hud-| of which now stands the New York Hotel, was 
son, he saw the vast volumes of water rushing | a leafy country place, around which in those ear- 
through the crevasses—the streams varying from | lier days Mr. Verplanck and his companions may 
five hundred to fifteen hundred feet in width, and | have shot and fished ; and Corporal Thompson’s 
from seven to twelve feet in depth, roaring like | cottage at Twenty-third Street seems to have 
cataracts, and sweeping every thing away. The| vanished but yesterday. ‘The changes of mod- 
suffering among the people is, of course, inde-| ern New York are so swift and complete, and 
scribable. More than fifty thousand men, wom-| the city was so constantly occupied by the Brit- 
en, and children were made homeless. Their | ish during the Revolution, that it has hardly that 
helplessness must continue until the corn crop | historic interest or hold upon its citizens, or, in- 
matures; and it was hoped that if aid were con- | deed, upon the country, which the greatest city 
tinued, corn and cotton might be planted upon upon the continent should have; and it was a 
thousands of acres as the waters subsided. ‘The | good service which Mr. J. W. Gerard did when 
owners of the land have necessarily lost the| at a late meeting of the Historical Society he 
basis of their credit, and could hardly feed their read a very careful and elaborate paper upon old 
families, much less other dependents, and all sum- | New York. 
mer long there will be constant need efaid. The} It is full of entertainment, and it would be a 
reader of these lines may yet do something. | delightful manual for the strangers from every 
‘Even a loaf may save a life,” says the New| part of the country who come to the city, because 
Orleans Times. ‘*The mighty river” that has | it invests its most familiar spots with the romance 
desolated the land ‘‘ has its sources in gentle riv- | of old and quaint association, giving to the city 
ulets.” Let the great stream of charity that | the very charm which to so many of its visitors 
shall renew and bless the land have similar | it nowso sadly lacks. Here, for instance, is the 
springs! | island of Manhattan itself, for the whole of which 
‘The relaxed social and political condition of | Mr. Peter Minuit paid twenty-four dollars in 
Louisiana makes aid at home and from the State | wampum two hundred and fifty years ago; and 
more difficult. Congress has wisely helped ; for | fourteen years later the present stately metropolis 
as the suffering is extraordinary, so must the | of the Western World consisted of about twenty 
relief be. Yet up to the time at which we write, | log-houses upon the southeastern shore, the East 
New York, usnally so swift with the helping! River side of the Battery. Mr. Gerard makes a 
hand, seems hardly to have comprehended the | claim for the Dutch settlers upon the Hudson 
extremity of the case. Its response to the aw-| which the mild denizens of the leafy shores of 
ful and sudden need in the Mill River Valley | the Delaware who call William Penn father will 
was prompt and full. But Massachusetts, a} probably carefully consider. They had a rigid 
compact, orderly, and highly organized State, | regard, he says, for the rights of the Indians, and 
naturally declined any aid from Congress, and | no title was deemed vested until the savage pro- 
addressed itself at once to present relief and to | prietor was satisfied. Hills and marshes which 
future prevention. Fortunately stringent laws, | have now vanished then marked the well-wood- 
well executed, can secure a valley from the mis- | ed isle; and the late sanitary explorations and 
chief of a weak reservoir; but what law, what | maps of General Viele show that those: marshes 
power, what foresight, can tame the Mississippi, | still assert themselves in the unhealthiness of cer- 
or stay its swelling floods from the low shores | tain parts of the city which have not. been duly 
beside it ? drained, and he curiously draws the worst chol- 
There is one pleasant aspect even to the sor-| era lines as almost identical with the lines of the 
rowful picture of this Southern desolation, and | extinct swamps. And the red man preyed upon 
that is the healing influence of charity under the | the settlers so that when the little- hamlet was 
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twenty years old a Jesuit father laments their 
sufferings as ‘‘ grievous to see.” 

Mr. Gerard describes, with the faithful eye for 
details of Gerard Dow, the interior of one of the 
early Dutch houses, and with an unction that 
Washington Irving would have enjoyed. ‘The 
houses seem in his description to have been the 
homes of happy peace and content, and the in- 
dustrious men and notable housewives to have 
been the very folk of Arcadia. As the brightly 
gossiping annalist passes through the Broadway 
of to-day he finds it a palimpsest, and shows us 
the remoter characters beneath. ‘This building, 
for instance, seems to us Trinity Church rising 
from among the tombs of the grave-yard: but 
no; before even the older Trinity Church was, 
this is the garden of the West India Company, 
stretching to the river, along which its locust- 
fringed bank was the sweet resort of Dutch lov- 
erslong ago. And here, near the corner of Bat- 
tery Place, where later Washington’s head-quar- 
ters were, was the huge town windmill, around 
which, as a common resort, there was naturally 
a kind of exchange, where the last rumor of the 
town, or the news from the Old World or from 
New England, or the late vigorous sermon of the 
dominie, was discussed. 

Near the corner of Pearl and Moore streets 
was the market, to which came all the country 
people in wagons or boats, or upon horses, and 
the Indians in canoes and shallops. ‘The coun- 
trymen brought veal, pork, butter, cheese, roots, 
and straw from the farms. Then there were 
venison, milk, tobacco, peaches, and ‘‘ smoked 
twaefit”’ or striped bass, and oysters, ‘‘ Gouanes” 
oysters—not less than a foot long, as an enthu- 
siast of the time records—oysters which might 
well make Dorlon drop pearls of anguish as he 
contemplates his Saddle Rocks of not more than 
half that length; and plenty of cider and herbs 
and melons and Indian maize and 'Turkey wheat. 
At the close of the day the little boats return 
laden with medicines. - Barbadoes rum, Musco- 
vado sugar, arrack, ‘‘ olykoeks,” and ginger- 
bread, fresh ribbons and caps, and stuffs of lin- 
sey-woolsey. As the farmers and their wives, 
and the citizens and their wives, and the lads 
and lassies, chaffered and chattered, the wars of 
the famous Dominie Everardus Bogardus, the 
second minister of New Amsterdam, and Direct- 
or Kieft and the other governors were unquestion- 
ably thoroughly discussed. Mrs. Bogardus was 
the Anneke Jans whose descendants to this day 
are perpetually summoned to meet somewhere 





and do something with an ultimate view of ac- 
quiring immense estates. 

It is very amusing to read in the same news- 
paper which tells us that the Duke of Montebello 
recently challenged Prince Metternich to mortal 
combat because the princess, without the prince’s 
knowledge, asked the duke not to speak to her 
any more—very comical, we say, to read in the 
same paper the lively essay of Mr. Gerard, which 
informs us that Dominie Bogardus two hundred 
and thirty years ago sued Anthony Jansen Van 
Salee because Mrs. Van Salee had slandered Mrs, 
Bogardus in saying that on one occasion when 
that lady was passing through a muddy part of 
the town she had shown more of her ankles than 
was necessary: and she the dominie’s wife! 
There was swift judgment of the court, and Mrs. 
Van Salee was compelled to declare in public, at 
the sounding of the bell, that she knew the min- 
ister to be an honest and pious man, and that she 
had lied falsely ; and she was further condemned 
to pay costs and three gulden to the poor. When 
will such execution be done upon Mrs. Grundy ? 
Director Kieft charged Dominie Bogardus with 
constant intoxication, that he loved strife, and 
(oh, heel of Achilles!) that he préached stupid 
sermons. The dominie denounced the director 
from his pulpit as a consummate villain, and 
declared his (the dominie’s) goats to be a su- 
perior kind of animal to the director; and on 
one occasion announced that on the next Sun- 
day he would publicly—from the pulpit—give 
the director such a shaking that they would 
both shudder, The director was prepared, and, 
to drown the thunder of the dominie, w ould have 
the drums beaten and the cannon fired outside 
the church during service. 

Mr. Gerard disclaims original research, saying 
that he has mentioned little that is not found in 
the antiquarian researches of the society, and es- 
pecially of Dr. O'Callaghan, but he has brought 
the material conveniently together, and has made 
an exceedingly interesting paper. It is the study 
of such material, with his sense of humor and his 
kindly nature, which gave us Washington Irving’s 
Knickerbocker’s History, which is in many ways 
the most original and characteristic of his works, 
Nothing remains of the New Amsterdam which 
he so happily described, and which Mr. Gerard’s 
paper again restores to us, but the little slender 
cion of the pear-tree that grew in the bouwery, 
or farm, of Governor Stuyvesant, and which is 
perishing at the corner of the Third Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street. 





Chitur’s 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS, 

R. MOTLEY’S Life of John of Barneveld, 
iV two volumes (Harper and Brothers), is a 
history in the form of biography. Mr. Motley isa 
believer in the doctrine that men make the world ; 
that history is not exclusively, or even chiefly, an 
unfolding of general laws, but a picture of per- 
sonal life, and a measurement of personal influ- 
ence. His history of Holland and the Dutch 
Republic is, therefore, largely written in lives of 
William the Silent and John of Barneveld. He 
believes in heroes, though not a hero worshiper, 





Literary Record. 


and he makes good selection of his heroes. A 
historian of the type of Froude and Carlyle—less 
dramatic than the former, less opinionated than 
the latter—he is more trustworthy than either. 
His indefatigable industry has brought to light 
much new and interesting information respect- 
ing the period of which he treats, but his abund- 
ant resources have overburdened him, and over- 
burden his pages, and a more careful sifting 
of materials, and a more concise summary of 
documents quoted in full, would have pro- 
duced a work more valuable to the general read- 
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er, though perhaps less useful to the historical | and even specialists might well require some fur- 
student. | ther testing of the clew, and some further inves- 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George tigations, before rendering their judgment. But 
E. Tyson's wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a | it is certain that to the scholar this book is one 
History of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise | of very considerable value, as a contribution to- 
of the Tigress, and Rescue of the Polaris Sur-| ward the solution of the mystery which has hith- 
vivors. To which is added a general Arctic | erto enveloped this people, and as a help to a 
Chronology. Edited by E. Vate Brake. | correct understanding of the early history of 
(Harper and Brothers.) If this contained sim- Italy, while to the unscholastic reader it opens a 
ply the narrative of Captain ‘Tyson’s drifting on chapter of history which is full of curious inter- 
an ice-floe for seven months and a half, it would | est, and of which Mr. Taylor has written in a 
be a memorable work, having large claims upon | style which, considering his subject, is singularly 
the reading public. This remarkable journey | free from needless scholasticism. 
was the most dramatic event of the Polaris ex-| With Mr. Taylor’s volume might be read to 
pedition. Yet this recital occupies little more | advantage The Ancient City, by F. pe Cov- 
than one-fourth of the work under our notice. | LANGES (Lee and Shepard). This work, having 
The inside history of the entire expedition is| passed through several editions in Paris, is here 
given from its inception in July, 1870, until| given to the American reader in an English 
the return of the Polaris survivors in October, | dress. Its name is an inadequate suggestion of 
1873. Nor is this all. The work opens with | its character. Its sub-title better describes it, 
a comprehensive and exceedingly valuable sum-| ‘‘ A Study on the Religion, Laws, and Institu- 
mary of arctic exploration and discovery. This | tions of Greece and Rome.” It is divided into 
is followed by a very interesting chapter re-| five books, which treat respectively of ancient 
lating to Captain Tyson’s whaling experiences | beliefs; the family; the city, embracing munic- 
before he was appointed assistant navigator of | 


the Polaris. A subsequent chapter gives a bi- 
ographical sketch of Captain Hall up to the 
date of the Polaris expedition. His connection 
with that expedition, until his melancholy end, 
is traced with especial care, and no reader can 
fail to be impressed with the story of this brave 
man’s last days, or can turn away without a feel- 
ing of sorrowful regard from his desolate grave 


on that remote arctic coast, A very complete | 


arctic chronology concludes the body of the 
work, which is profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated with new engravings. 

Professor Wittiam G. Sumner, of Yale Col- 
lege, is admirably adapted to the work of pre- 
paring A History of American Currency (Henry 
Holt and Co.). ‘The financial dangers of the 
American people arise rather from ignorance 
and indifference than from any willfulness of 
judgment. We are without financial leaders, 
and are gradually learning that for the conduct 
of a republic popular knowledge of at least the 
fundamental principles of national finance is es- 
sential. Professor Sumner exhibits in his classes 
a peculiar power of awakening enthusiasm in the 
study of what is generally considered a very dry 
subject. ‘The clearness, the directness, and the 
absence of professionalism which are manifested 
in this book interpret his success in the lecture- 
room. ‘The history of American currency, be- 
ginning with the Wampumpeag currency of 
beads, is in his hands as interesting as that of 
any other department of national life; and the 
argument of experience for real money is all the 
more effective because he is content to trace the 
historical result of attempting substitutes, and, in 
the main, to leave these results to produce their 
own impression on the mind of the reader. 

Niebuhr said he would give half his fortune to 
the man who covid find a clew to the Etruscan 
language, and this clew Rev. Isaac TayLor, a 
vicar in the English Episcopal Church, claims 
to have discovered, and to set forth in his Etrus- 
can Researches (Macmillan and Co.). It would 
require an archeological knowledge and experi- 
ence to which this critic lays no claim to pass a 
trustworthy judgment on Mr. ‘Taylor's discovery. 
No one, indeed, but a specialist could do this; 


| ipal government and the relations of the indi- 
vidual to law; revolutions, embracing an ac- 
| count of the political and social changes in both 
Greece and Rome; and the disappearance of the 
municipal régime. It is thus a comprehensive 
;and convenient résumé of the social and polit- 
ical character of these two great nationalities. 
It appears to us, indeed, that the author falls 
into a common error of writers on this subject. 
He does not discriminate between imagination 
and belief, and transforms what were in many 
cases only fancies, or at best shadowy faiths, 
into definite and well-systematized creeds. The 
characteristic of modern thought, which demands 
a reason for every thing and places every thing 
in reason, was unknown outside a few scholastic 
circles. No clear line was drawn between poetry 
and philosophy; and hence every attempt to 
translate the dreams of that age of dreams into 
the clear and sharply cut analytical forms of mod- 
ern thought is always, and of necessity, a pre- 
ordained failure. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


AmoncG the many works of a similar nature 
which have been recently published, The Life of 
Christ, by Frepreric W. Farrar, D.D. (E. P. 
Dutton and Co.), deserves a prominent place. It 
is a work for which the author’s previous studies, 
as well as his special preparations, have peculiarly 
fitted him. He has visited in person the Holy 
Land, and his graphic descriptions of scenery, 
more simple but also more truthful than those 
of Renan, add greatly to the interest as well as 
to the value of his work. He has acquainted 
himself by original investigation with ancient 
rabbinical literature, and if his knowledge of 
classic life is less manifest and less minute than 
that of the French historian, his familiarity with 
Jewish legend and literature is more apparent, 
if not more thorough. He combines something 
of the warmth of Dr. Hanna with a minuteness 
of scholarship which the latter lacks. He does 
not turn aside from the course of the narrative 
to enter into controversies with theological or 
rationalistic opponents, nor generally encumber 
his pages with discussions respecting doubtful 
questions in learning, chronology, and geogra- 
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phy. ‘The minuteness of his historical informa- | 
tion does indeed sometimes burden his pages. 
This is painfully the case in his chapter on the 
Crucifixion, where he falls into an error analo- 
gous to that of the early painters: he depicts all 
the horrors of a scene of barbaric cruelty, with- 
out the power to portray the Divinity which tri- 
umphed in and over it. He occasionally accepts 
hypotheses unnecessarily complicated in order to 
reconcile real or seeming discrepancies in the ac- 
counts of the four Evangelists, as in his theory 
of a threefold trial of Christ before the Jews— 
one related alone by John, one by Matthew and 
Mark, and one by Luke. Occasionally we dis- 
sent from his conclusions, and his reasonings 
even seem to us lame and inconsequential, as is 
the case in his excursus on the question, Was the 
Last Supper an actual Passover? But inno case 
do we detect evidence of carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, haste, or slovenly writing; in none a lack 
of true reverence, or an interjection of theologic- 
al or sectarian prejudice; in none any sign of 
cant or conventionalism, Less historically in- 
structive than Abbott’s Jesus of Nazareth or 
Smith’s New Testament History, less minute in 
its scholarship than Ellicott’s Life of our Lord, 
less valuable to the controversialist than Nean- 
der’s Life of Christ, less poetic and spiritually 
suggestive than Beecher’s Life of Jesus, with 
less of direct practical application of truth than 
Hanna's Life of Christ, less pictorial than Re- 
nan’s Life of Jesus, it combines in an eminent 
degree qualities which will make it interesting 
to the general reader and valuable to the Script- 
ure student. 

To the work of debating before thoughtful 
minds the religious questions which modern 
thought has raised, Professor CHRISTLIEB de- 
clares to us in a private note that he has given 
his life. His Modern Doubt and Christian Be- 
lief (Seribner, Armstrong, and Co.) is fittingly 
described in its title as ‘addressed to earnest 
seekers after truth.” - Only ‘‘ earnest seekers” 
will be likely to read it; but they will find it full 


Brothers). A brief, comprehensive, and popular 
treatise, written in answer to the question, What 
is Darwinism ? is really a desideratum in liter- 
ature. This Dr. Hodge has not given. He 
has, indeed, embodied in six propositions what 
is a very fair statement of Darwinism as he, Dr. 
Hodge, understands it; but the greater part of 
his treatise is devoted to a refutation of it, on 
the ground that it is atheistic, if not in the state- 
ments of its advocates, at least in its tendencies 
and results. ‘Theological arguments have not 
thus far done much to throw light on scientific 
theories, and the chief value of such a treatise is 
to set forth certainsprinciples, whose basis is in 
the intuitions, whose truth can not be successful- 
ly impugned by scientific hypotheses, and whose 
nature, therefore, limits the domain of true sci- 
entific imagination, the field within which inves- 
tigators may look for their interpretation of the 
facts of nature. The other volume, that of Pro- 
fessor Winchell, is purely scientific in its nature. 
His avowed object is neither ‘‘to defend nor at- 
tack the doctrine [of evolution] under any of its 
forms, but rather candidly to exhibit to the in- 
quirer its strongest defenses and its weakest 
points.” He reaches, however, substantially the 
same practical conclusion, namely, that existing 
phenomena can not be accounted for without ad- 
mitting the agency of a supreme and intelligent 
control; that is, that evolution is not atheistic, 
or atheistic evolution—evolution as a substitute 
for God—is not scientific. 

Old Wells Dug Out (Harper and Brothers) is 
the characteristic title of Rev. T. De Wirt Tat- 
MAGE’s last volume of sermons. Its signiticance 
Mr. Talmage thus interprets: ‘‘ This book takes 
its title not more from the first sermon than from 
the fact that it is an attempt to re-open the old 
fountains of the Gospel, which have of late years 
been partially filled up.” The title at once de- 
scribes the characteristic feature of Mr. Tal- 
mage’s ministry, and interprets his wonderful 
success. He sets forth old truths in new forms, 





of riches. Dr. Christlieb’s training has been an 
apt preparation for the discussion of such themes 
before an English-speaking audience. His first 
important parish was in London ; his first im- 
portant work was a discussion of modern prob- 
lems before audiences of young men there gath- 
ered. His sympathies with all that is broad and 
liberal in spirit are as undisguised as his faith in 
the fundamental tenets of Christianity as held by 
all Protestant churches. He is at once catholic 
and evangelical; and he was the most promi- 
nent and popular of all foreign delegates at the 
late meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, chiefly 
because his. orthodoxy was so catholic, and be- 
cause underlying his belief was a spirit which 
gave a breath of life to his theology. Those 
whose time does not permit, or whose inclina- 
tions do not prompt to, a full and careful study 
of his lectures will get at their gist and spirit in 
his smaller treatise on The best Methods of Coun- 
teracting Infidelity (Harper and Brothers). 

We have two attempts to explain the nature, 
and to some extent to counteract the supposed 
errors, of Darwinism: the first, What is Darwin- 
ism? by Professor Cuartes Hones, of Prince- 
ton (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.); the sec- 
ond, The Doctrine of Evolution, by ALEXANDER 
Wincuet, of Syracuse University (Harper and | 











and thus at once secures the ear of the modern 
auditor, and the approbation of the more con- 
servative defenders of the faith. 


FICTION. 


Critics have had much to say recently against 
novels ‘* with a purpose.” We have no space for 
a general consideration of the subject. But it 
seems to us that this class of novels bears the 
same relation to that class in which are to be in- 
cluded George Eliot’s Romola, Hawthorne's best 
stories, some of William Black’s, and Auerbach’s 
On the Heights, which the mechanic arts bear to 
the fine arts. And as in ordinary house-build- 
ing there may be borrowed much from the high- 
est architecture, both as regards form and em- 
bellishment, so the best novels ‘* with a purpose” 
do bring to their aid the mastery of elements 
which characterize the highest order of fiction. 
When this happens, a higher esthetic purpose 
blends with the mechanical aim, and contributes 
to its success. 

But whether an esthetic purpose is served or 
no, one thing is absolutely essential to the popu- 
larity of a novel—it must be interesting asa story. 
In Fettered for Life (Sheldon and Co.) Mrs. 
Lity Devereaux Brake has met this require- 
|ment. The purpose of this novel is to impress 
upon its readers the necessity of independence to 
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the development of true womanhood. The style | 
is spirited, and the plot so interesting to the aver- 
age novel-reader that the story will be popular, 
Ww yhatever the critics may have to say about the | 
plausibility of the most important incidents re- | 
lated. The novel is made especially piquant 
through the disguised sex of one of its princi- | 
pal characters. 

Another recent novel with a purpose (by which 
we mean a design distinct and separate from both | 
an ideal motive and the desire to please the read- | 
er) is Papa’s Own Girl, by Marr Howtanp | 

(John P. Jewett and Co. . No novel has yet ap- | 
oven so comprehensive in its range, bearing | 
upon the great social questions of the day: the | 
position of woman and the conditions of labor. 

Its publication i is very timely now, when the long- | 
continued agitation of these topics has rendered | 
it desirable that the problems involved should be | 
clearly presented, and their possible solution in- 
dicated from the most hopeful point of view. 

Mrs. Howland has done this in a novel whose | 
dramatic interest rises to the height of her main 
purpose. This interest depends upon no sensa- | 
tional incident, but upon the quiet development 
of the characters of the story. This develop- | 
ment is on the whole natural, though in some 
particulars it invites criticism. ‘The character 

of Dr. Delano, for instance, will puzzle the read- | 
er, because it is impossible to harmonize abso- | 

lutely contradictory elements. We are forced 

to believe that Dr. Delano must have played a 

part in loving the noble and beautiful Clara, 

since there is no other explanation of his fascina- | 
tion after marriage by an ignoble and openly | 

designing flirt, ‘The faults, exhibited by the no- 

blest characters in the story—as where ‘Dr. For- | 
rest meanly taunts his wife, or where Clara treats 
her husband domineeringly—may be readily ex- 
cused, as we find in daily life just such blem- 
ishes upon characters that are otherwise of al- 
most ideal loveliness, Mrs. Howland’s style is 
felicitous though not elaborate—not sufficiently 
so, perhaps. Her delineation of character is 
marked by the utmost delicacy of treatment, 
with frequent touches of humor. But it is the | 
great argument of the story, with its glorious | 
forecast of the future, that will most impress | 
thoughtful readers—and it is for these that the | 
author has written. Here she rises to the poet’s 
height—the poet of Tennyson’s conception, who 


| 


“sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 


There are those who will bring against some por- 
tions of the novel the same objections that were | 
brought against Wilkie Collins’s New Magdalen, | 
the same that the Pharisees of old brought against | 
Him whose indignation was hurled not at the 
unfortunate woman, but rather at her accusers. 
In Aversacn’s Waldfried (Henry Holt and 
Co.) we find a novel of a Very different type. 
Auerbach and Dickens are the antipodes each 
of the other. The former lifts us above the 
dusty turmoil and trouble of the world into a 
region of repose and strength. He must be 
read slowly, and more than any other modern 
novelist does he demand the passive submission 
of the reader’s mind to his own. Those who 
read Waldfried for the sake of the story, or as 
they read novels generally, will be disappointed. 
The author's purpose is wholly philosophical. 


In On the Heights Auerbach had also a philo- 
| sophical purpose—to show the extent, through 


inevitable sequences, of a wrong done by two in- 


dividuals, not against nature, indeed, but against 
society ; ‘and the expiation of this wrong by the 
| king in one way and by the Countess Irma in 
another. But the story was cast in a popular 
shape. Not so in Waldfried, which is the diary 
of an old man, a resident of one of the South 
German provinces. The purpose of the story 
is to show the importance and profound influ- 
| ence of the state as related to the life of the 
| individual and the family. ‘This is effectively 
represented in connection with the series of 
events which culminated in the unity of Ger- 
|many. ‘The culture, mental and moral, of 
Waldfried’s family is the result of civilization, 
but civilization in that special shaping which has 
been given it by the state. In Waldfried him- 
| self we have at once the expression of patriotic 
submission and of patriotic resistance—for he 
was one of the revolutionists of 1848. Herr 
Funk, the fawning demagogue, is introduced 
to serve as a foil to Waldfried. In Waldfried’s 


| wife we see the matronly dignity and majesty 


of womanhood in its highest German devel- 


;opment. Martella, the pure-hearted child of 


the woods, the betrothed of Waldfried’s wayward 
son Ernst, affords a suggestive contrast, brought 
directly as she is from the forest into intimate 
association with the members of Waldfried’s 
family. Auerbach delights in these contrasts. 
Such a one was the introduction of the peasant 
woman Walpurga into the court as nurse to the 
crown prince, in On the Heights. Waldfried’s 
eldest son, Ludwig, who returns home after a long 
residence in the United States, represents the in- 
‘fluence of another national form upon the indi- 
vidual development. ‘There is very little inci- 
dent —i.e., of extraordinary incident —in the 
| story until near its conclusion. _Ernst’s desertion 
| (as significant in its right as in its wrong), the 
death of Waldfried’s wife, the impulsive attach- 
ment conceived by Richard Waldfried for Mar- 


| tella—these are all, until the tumultuous drama 


of the battle-field sweeps over the stage, carrying 
away Ernst and Martella from our view, “and 
| ushering in the German Empire. Yet every page 
awakens thought. ‘The significance of the two 
|recent German wars is more deeply impressed 
| upon the reader by this novel than it would be 
| by the most minute history of those events. ‘The 
| novel awakens not thought alone, but feeling 
|also. But the feeling is born in the reader’s own 
|soul. It is not made for him or imposed upon 
him by the expression of the writer’s feeling. 
| Thus, in his grand simplicity, Auerbach ranks 
with the great masters of expression in the other 
arts. 

Colonel Dacre (Harper and Brothers) teaches 
the integrity and nobility of true love, its fidelity, 
its honor, its steadfastness. ‘To the author or 
authoress love is neither a sighing sentiment nor 
a transient passion, but partakes something of 
the unchangeable nature of the Divine Being, 
whose character earthly love interprets to us. 
The story is, indeed, a love-story of the best de- 
scription, and its teaching is not needless in an 
age when novels so frequently, not to say gen- 
erally, substitute romance for reality, and a holi- 
day courtship for a true and abiding love. If 
we measure Colonel Dacre first by its teaching, 
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this is not at all because it is a didactic novel. 
It is, on the contrary, characteristically dramatic. 
The reader is left, as he should be, to discern 
the moral for himself, as we are left to learn for 
ourselves the morals which life, the great parable, 
has for us. ‘The plot is ingenious, and ingenious- 
ly and carefully worked out. The characters are 
so drawn that our interest in the story depends 
not upon the evolution of the plot, but upon the 
personages themselves. We are interested in 
them as in new acquaintances to whom we have 
been introduced in social life, and whose moral 
nature has drawn us to them, From all which 
the reader may judge, and not unjustly, that we 
account Colonel Dacre a superior novel. 

Bed-Time Stories would have led us to look 
with anticipations of pleasure for any thing from 
the pen of LoursE CuanpLeg Mov ton, but 
we own to a surprised pleasure in reading Some 
Women’s Hearts (Roberts Brothers). It is a 
small volume, and contains eight short stories, 
of a cast which we rarely light upon in book or 
periodical. ‘There is no curious invention, no 
ingenious structure of story, no startling adven- 
ture, nothing unlifelike in form or in spirit, 
nothing to take the thought and heart from the 
quiet power and beauty of the emotional life— 
the heart life—which animates these simple tales. 
‘The English is as pure and simple as the senti- 
ments of which it is the expression. And the 
characters are at once true to nature, not always 
as it really is, sometimes at least as we would 
have it to be, without being conventional or com- 
monplace. ‘There is not the least apparent labor- 
ing for effect; none of that studied smartness 
which is the bane of most of our popular Amer- 
ican story writers ; none of the tinsel and glit- 
ter that belong of right to the stage, but often 
obtrude, in both dress and literature, into the 
parlor. 

F. W. Rosrnson is one of the “‘ cleverest” of 
English novelists, and just escapes the right to 


be called a great one. His Bridge of Glass, 
For Her Sake, Little Kate Kirby, Poor Hu- 
manity, ete., are known to all readers of novels 
and frequenters of circulating libraries. And 
every new issue of his pen is eagerly caught up 
by a certain and not inconsiderable class of read- 
ers—those who seek novels for mere rest, refresh- 
ment, and recreation. His Second-Cousin S«- 
rah (Harper and Brothers) has the characteris. 
tics which belong to all his writings. The read- 
er who wants a novel to be a medium-sized elec- 
tric battery, and to administer to him a series 
of shocks of greater or less power, will not find 
it here. The reader who wants a poem, and is 
willing to study it somewhat for the sake of the 
beauty which study will extract, will not find it 
in this novel. The reader who wants a book of 
current history, a description of new phases of 
life and manners, an introduction to scenes and 
customs with which he is unfamiliar, will find in 
Robinson no second Trollope. ‘The reader who 
looks for a parable in every novel will be puz- 
zled if he asks himself the question, What does 
Second-Cousin Sarah teach? But he who looks 
for a novel to while away an afternoon that lies 
heavily on his hands, or to help along a journey, 
or to eke out the recreations of his vacation, or to 
rest his mind and brain from care and worry by 
giving him just enough mental activity to prevent 
the intrusion of business or household cares in 
hours devoted to rest, will find in this entertain- 
ing story a capital instrument for his purpose. 

Prudence Palfrey, by T. B. Atpricu (J. R. 
Osgood and Co.), is a thoroughly pleasant novel 
for summer reading. ‘The writer is not ambi- 
tious either in his plot or his style; yet there 
is sufficient excitement in the former to sustain 
the reader’s interest to the end, and the latter 
has piquancy and finish. Mr. Aldrich is an art- 
ist, and is not satisfied with saying any thing in 
a bald style. He ¢ries to please the reader, and 
he is always successful. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

\ E are denied the usual pleasure of record- 

ing the discovery during the month of 
May of any new member of the solar system ; 
but just as our review closes comes a dispatch 
from Mr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, New York, 
a well-known searcher for comets, stating that 
on the 8th of June he discovered a new comet 
in the constellation of the Camelopard: it is 
quite bright, and has a tail about one degree 
long. Unfortunately Mr. Swift has been anticie 
pated in this discovery by Coggia; but his an- 
nouncement has sufficed to call attention in 
America to what promises to be one of the most 
interesting comets of this century. 

Otto Struve announces that the faint compan- 
ion star to the bright star Procyon, discovered 
by him, is in the place predicted by Auwers, and 
that therefore it must be the disturbing body 
about which Procyon moves. 

Five of the parties to observe the transit of 
Venus have already sailed for their destination, 
in the United States steamer Swatara, which 
vessel left New York on the 7th of June for the 


| Southern Pacific Ocean. The persons in com- 
mand of these five parties are Captain Raymond, 
United States Army, Lieutenant-Commander G. 
P. Ryan, United States Navy, Professor William 
Harkness, Professor C. H. F. Peters, and Mr. E. 
Smith, of the Coast Survey. 

The three remaining parties, 7.e., those for 
Pekin, Nagasaki, and Nicolaievsk, will leave dur- 
ing the coming month. 

General instructions to all the observers have 
been printed, and show how carefully the Transit 
of Venus Commission has planned out the work 
to be done. 

Should the astronomers arrive safely, and the 
weather be favorable, it is safe to predict that 
the results deducible from the American observa- 
tions alone will be of very high value. 

Among the numerous investigations that have 
been instituted in connection with the prepara- 
tions for this transit we notice one by Bakhuysen, 
of Leyden, who advances reasons for believing 
that the annoying phenomenon of the ‘‘ black 
drop” is mostly a phenomenon of diffraction, 
having its origin in the telescope. The photo- 
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graphic processes that the American parties pro- 
pose to use will, however, be in great part en- 
tirely free from any trouble on this score, as the 
Commission have decided not to rely to any great 
extent on the observation of contacts. 

In connection with the study of the phenomena 
of the solar atmosphere Lohse has instituted a 
series of attempts to determine the depths of the 
solar spots by observation according to Wilson's 
method, and is led to the conclusion that there 
must exist a very appreciable amount of refrac- 
tion in the solar atmosphere. 

The special series of observations of the satel- 
lites of Uranus, to which the powers of the great 
Clark refractor at Washington have been first 
directed by Professor Newcomb, has incited his 
assistant, Professor Holden, to a critical exam- 
ination of the early observations of Sir William 
Herschel, the discoverer of this planet. Holden 
concludes that the two inner satellites discovered 
by Lassell had been previously observed by Her- 
schel, and that there are no other satellites than 
the four now commonly accepted. 

The investigations that have during the past 
hundred years had reference to the greatest of 
all astronomical subjects, the construction of the 
universe of stars and nebula, have been based 
principally on the following classes of observa- 
tions, 7. e., (1) the general apparent distribution 
of bright and faint stars; (2) the distribution of 
true nebule and true clusters ; (3) the resolva- 
bility of clusters or nebule ; (4) the apparent 
proper motions of stars ; (5) the approach or re- 
cession of stars or nebule. To these Secchi 
made, some years ago, a very important addi- 
tion of a sixth method, in that he examined the 


spectra of many hundreds of stars, and showed 





that there were four pervading types of spectra. 


In this last field D’Arrest is now at work. He| 
states that he is examining the spectra of all the | 
stars belonging to the Milky Way, and that in | 
the course of this examination he has come upon | 
some stars whose light is of a very remarkable 
character. 

In Optical Science we notice the observations 
of Hirn and others on the polarization of the 
light reflected from a sheet of flame when a beam 
of sunlight is allowed to fall on it. Results are 
obtained tending to show that the glowing solid 
particles that give the flame its brightness are 
themselves transparent or nearly so when in this 
condition. 

In Acoustics the brilliant investigations of 
Tyndall on fog-signals have called forth two mem- 
oirs, one by Reynolds, of Manchester, and one 
by Everett. The former thinks that fog has a 
decidedly deadening influence on sound, and at- 
tributes this to the friction between the fog par- 
ticles and the sound waves. Everett, on the oth- 
er hand, very lucidly explains the effect of lay- 
ers of dense and rarefied air in refracting sound 
as well as light, and shows that distant sounds, 
such as the fog-signals, thunder, ete., may easily 
be and in fact are frequently so refracted as to 
pass above our heads, leaving the observer on 
the ground, as it were, in an acoustic shadow. 

Professor Mayer, of Hoboken, announces 
briefly that he has been able to experimentally 
demonstrate the heating effect of sound waves, 
and, indeed, to determine their mechanical equiv- 





alent. 
In Molecular Science Professor Clarke, of 


Washington, communicates the first results of 
an interesting study into atomic heat, showing 
that the specific heats of allied chemical com- 
pounds vary slightly from Dulong and Petit’s 
law, as though they depended on the temperature 
at which the determination is made. ‘Ihe ex- 
tended researches of Plateau on the phenomena 
presented by thin films of liquids have been gath- 
ered together in two volumes and supplemented 
by numerous additional studies, forming, on the 
whole, a very important contribution to our 
knowledge of the statics of liquids. A theory 
of magnetism that has much to recommend it is 
promulgated by Gore, of London, who has him- 
self added considerably to our knowledge of this 
obscure property of matter. According to him, 
magnetism is an attribute of every substance, its 
development being a consequence of a special ar- 
rangement of the atoms that compose its mole- 
cules. 

Professor Thurston, of Hoboken, by means of 
a self-recording apparatus for testing the strength 
and elasticity of materials, has been so fortunate 
as to discover a new and highly important law, 
i. e., that after removal of pressure the body act- 
ed on is stronger than before, and that its strength 
may be increased by successively applying and re- 
moving a force. 

The theory of the action of the galvanic bat- 
tery is elucidated by Fleming, who maintains 
the so-called contact theory. Cazin has contin- 
ued his studies into the magnetism of iron bars, 
and shows by a very beautiful experiment that 
if opposing currents surround a bar so that an 
attempt is made to give opposite magnetism to 
the same portion of the bar there is produced 
only an evolution of heat. 

In Terrestrial Physics Mallet announces an ap- 
proximate determination of the rate of contrac- 
tion of the earth’s crust; the result is only 3.5 
inches in 5000 years, which he finds sufficient to 
account for all volcanic and seismic phenom- 
ena, 

In Meteorology perhaps the most important 
item is the steps that have been taken in Europe 
—Holland, Germany, and Russia—toward the 
organization of work in reference to maritime 
meteorology, and the appointment of a maritime 
conference. 

In America much attention has been drawn to 
the importance of fixing the paths of steamers on 
the ocean, for the purpose of lessening the dan- 
gers of collision. e first annual report of Dr. 
B. A. Gould, as director of the Meteorological 
Institute of the Argentine Confederacy, shows 
that from this country we shall soon receive 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
meteorology of the southern hemisphere. 

The law of diminution of heat as we ascend 
in the atmosphere has been investigated by 
Mohn in reference to the neighborhood of Christi- 
ania, Sweden, and he finds notable instances of 
the complete inversion of the ordinary rule that 
it grows colder as we ascend. In fact, there are 
frequent occasions when a mass of cold air push- 
es eastward, and uplifts the warm moist air of 
the low lands. It results that the caldest air, be- 
ing the densest, keeps its level, and the hill-tops 
enjoy the warmer atmosphere. In connection 
with this should be noted Dove’s recent memoir, 
showing that the extreme colds of Europe come 
from the east, advancing westward, quite con- 
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trary to the rule in America; but in both coun- 
tries the true statement of the case is that cold 
dry air flows outward from the interior of conti- 
nents, and downward from mountains and pla- 
teaus. Of special branches of study now being 
carried on it may be noted that the French Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science has al- 
lowed quite an appropriation of money to assist 
in balloon ascents for the investigation of atmos- 
pheric currents, temperature, etc. On the other 
hand the Scotch Meteorological Society is contin- 
uing the study of deep-sea temperatures in their 
connection with sea fisheries, especially the her- 
ring fishery, and have made an interesting re- 
port. A most important work by Cunningham, 
of Madras, is announced. He has prosecuted 
with thoroughness a microscopic examination of 
the dust floating in the air, and finds that distinct 
infusorial animalcules, their germs or ova, are 
almost entirely absent. 

A valuable discussion between several Euro- 
pean meteorologists as to the proper method of 
using the barometer in connection with weather 
map and storm predictions has tended to throw 


some additional light on that subject. Final- | 


ly, it would be improper not to mention the 


most valuable text-books on meteorology that 
have been issued for many years. This work 
(Climatology, by Lorenz and Rothe) pays special 
attention to the connection between meteorology 
and agriculture and forestry, and will supply a 
want long felt by all interested. 

In Chemistry there is little of special interest 
to record for the present month. In organic 
chemistry the ordinary amount of routine work 


has been published, the most noteworthy, per- 
haps, being the continuation of Gladstone and 
Tribe’s researches with the ‘‘copper zine cou- 


” 


ple.” W. H. Perkin describes a new dye-stuff, 
brom-alizarine, which, as its name indicates, is a 
brominated derivative of alizarine. As a color- 
ific agent it is much like the latter substance, 
giving equally fast dyes, only its reds are less 
purple and its purples less blue. 

Sonstadt, still investigating sea-water, finds in 
it vanadium, and something else which seems to 
be osmium. On the latter point, however, he is 
not yet quite sure. 

In the discovery of new minerals the month 
has been particularly rich, no less than six hav- 
ing been described. ‘Three of these are Ameri- 
can. Oscar Loew, chemist to the Wheeler ex- 
pedition, has found a new fossil resin in the lig- 
nite beds of New Mexico. He names it Wheel- 
erite, in honor of his chief. Dr. F. M. Endlich, 
of Hayden’s survey, has discovered two new spe- 
cies from the Red-Cloud Mine in Colorado. 
One, a telluride of lead and iron, he names Hen- 
ryite, after Professor Joseph Henry; the other, 
a telluride of gold, silver, and iron, he calls Schir- 
merite, thereby complimenting the director of 
the mine. Liversidge describes, but does not 
name, an apple- green hydrated silicate of nickel 
and magnesium from New Caledonia, a mineral 
much resembling the ‘‘ emerald nickel” of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. Kararfyétite, from 
Kararfvet, Sweden, is described by Radominski 
as occurring in large brown imperfect crystals. 
It is a phosphate of cesium, containing fluorine. 
Guanovulite, as its name indicates, is from some 
of the fossil eggs found among the guano of the 








Chincha Islands. It is a very beautiful crystal- 
line salt, containing the sulphates of ammonium 
and potassium, plus water. Wibel is its discoy- 
erer. 

Mr. Henry W. Elliott, of whom we have al- 
ready spoken in connection with the exploration 
of the fur-seal islands in Alaska, has started on 
his mission of investigation of the habits of these 
animals in the northern seas, having proceeded 
to Port Townsend, where he takes a revenue- 
cutter, under the command of Captain J. G. 
Baker, for his further researches. As far at 
least as the Pribyloy Islands he will be accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Maynard, of the Navy, who 
has more especially as his mission the investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, and of its good faith toward the United 
States. 

Considerable progress has been made in refer- 
ence to the proposed new physical and natural 
history survey of Massachusetts, the recommen- 
dations of the American Academy and of other 
institutions of the commonwealth having induced 
a consideration of the subject by the Legislature. 
It is forty years since the first survey was com- 


| pleted, and much improvement has since been 
publication of what promises to be one of the | 


made in regard to methods of research. The 
new survey, if undertaken, will be conducted in 
the most exhaustive manner, and, like the first, 
will doubtless be the subject of imitation by oth- 
er States. 

The first fasciculus of the topographical at- 
las of the War Department survey of the region 
west of the hundredth meridian has been pub- 
lished by Lieutenant Wheeler, containing details 
of four of the ninety-five squares into which the 
region has been divided, together with several im- 
portant physical maps. A Congressional com- 
mittee has been engaged in examining into the 
work done by the expeditions under the dif- 
ferent departments of the government with ref- 
erence to the propriety of their being consolidated 
under one, and has reported that consolidation 
is not expedient, and that the work should be 
divided between the War and the Interior de- 
partments, the former to have more particular 
charge of the topographical and military survey- 
ing, and the latter to devote its attention more 
particularly to the geology and natural history 
of the West. 

The most important Geographical fact that we 
have to chronicle from the Old World is the re- 
turn of Gerhard Rohlfs from his survey of the 
Libyan Desert, reaching Cairo on the 17th of 
April. Although he did not succeed to the ex- 
tent of his anticipations, he was yet able to add 
very largely to our knowledge of the physical 
geography, ethnology, and natural history of the 
region examined. 

‘There appears to be a general movement among 
students of Lthnology toward summarizing the 
great mass and variety of material which has been 
gathered at different times from so many fields. 
‘Two methods are pursued, the one general, the 
other special. The former is that of the ‘‘ Leip- 
sic Museum of Ethnology,” whose aim is to bring 
together objects illustrating anthropological and 
ethnological facts of all times and places, to ex- 
hibit every phase of culture in the development 
of humanity out of a condition of savagery up 
to the highest civilization with respect to food, 
fire, weapons, tools and crafts, clothing, orna- 
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ments, vessels, dwelling, furniture, pastimes, trav-| In addition to this we have the announcement 
eling equipments, music, letters, notation and of the meeting of an ‘‘ International Congress 
reckoning, fine arts, social customs, public life, of Orientalists,” to be held in London, ‘‘ the cap- 
and religion. ‘The latter, adopted by the ‘* Dasch- | ital of the great Oriental Empire,” from the 4th 
kow Museum of Ethnology” at Moscow, aims to | to the 19th of September, the object of which is 
illustrate, by manikins in costume at the usu-| ‘*‘to bring together those interested in the lan- 
al occupation of their originals, as well as by | guages, literature, arts, sciences, and ethnog- 
characteristic implements and accessories, the raphy of the East.” Six sections have been 
stages of civilization, the manners and customs, | formed, and the following presidents elected : 
of all the peoples who make up the vast empire} Aryan section, president, Professor Max Miller ; Se- 
of Russia. ‘These manikins are so arranged in | mitic section, president, Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B. ; 
groups, and the groups are so arranged with ref) ftvanian section, president se uthetiond Alcock, 
erence to each other and to the exhibition halls, | archeological section, president, M. E. Grant Duff, 
as to present to the mind of the intelligent ob- | M.P.; Ethnological section, president, Professor Owen, 
server at a single glance the ethnological condi- | ©-B. 
tion of the Russian empire. The whole collection; Dr. Birch will act as president of the Congress. 
is epitomized and explained by an ethnographic | ‘The various geographical explorations of Rus- 
chart, the work of Professor Képpen. sia, Germany, France, England, and the United 
In pursuance of tle same general object, the | States sent to arctic regions, to Central and 
French Anthropological Society has issued a vol- | Southern Asia, to the Pacific isles, but most es- 
ume of Instructions sur l Anthropologie de l Al-| pecially to all parts of Africa, have had an es- 
gérie, by General Faidherbe and Dr. Topinard. | pecial bearing upon ethnology. ‘The Ashantee 
General Faidherbe gives the following estimate | war, the explorations by the Khedive of Egypt, 
of the proportions of the various races: Berbers, | the efforts of the British to extinguish the Af- 
0.75; Phoenicians and Romans, 0.01; Vandals, | rican slave-trade, in addition to increasing our 
0.005 ; Arabs,0.15; negroes, 0.05; Jews, Turks, | knowledge of the resources of the continent, will 
and European runaways, 0.035. ‘Che same so-| bring before us a vast mass of material to be 
ciety has offered a prize of 500 francs to the au-| worked up in the general result. 
thor of the best manuscript on the ethnology of | ‘The second part of the great work by Quatre- 
the population of any partof France. The prize | fages and his colleague, entitled Crania Ethnica, 
will be awarded in 1876, as well as prizes of less | has recently been published ; and while the first 
amount to the papers next in value. Special | part was devoted to the consideration of the so- 
attention is to be directed to the origin, anthro- | called Canstatt race, or the earliest known in Eu- 
pological characters, language, and geographical | ropean civilization, the present one discusses what 
distribution of the races, and to any particular | the authors call the Cro-Magnon race, including 
customs or beliefs. | the people of the reindeer period. ‘This race, like 
In addition to very many public and private | that first mentioned, is believed to be represent- 
collections illustrative of special branches of hu-| ed at the present day by people in various parts 
man culture, the Smithsonian Institution has late- | of the world, although quite local and limited in 
ly fitted up a large hall for the purpose of com- | their distribution. 
bining the two methods, the general and the spe-| The discovery of the first-known kitchen- 
cial—on the one hand to classify and exhibit a | middings, or prehistoric shell-heap deposits, in 
splendid collection of American antiquities, gath- | Norway has lately been announced. ‘These are 
ered by many hands from all parts of the conti- | stated to be of much the same character as those 
nent, and on the other hand to supplement these | of Denmark and other parts of the world, with 
by similar objects from all parts of the world. | perhaps a greater proportion of stone implements. 
There are four surveying parties to take the field| For the benefit of those interested in Micro- 
this summer for the government, nearly all of | scopical Science we have to state that in the April 
whose ‘‘ material” will find its way to this col-| number of the Quarterly Journal of Microscop- 
lection, while fresh supplies from other lands, the | ical Science Professor Wright commences a trans- 
gifts of thoughtful friends, will gather around this | lation of Ernst Haeckel’s ‘‘ Gastrea ‘Theory.” It 
nucleus, and enhance the value of the museum. | is a remarkable paper, and will be closely studied 
An exceedingly interesting result of the re-| by those interested in the question of develop- 
searches into general culture is the ‘‘ Interna- | ment and descent. This name, ‘‘ Gastrea,” was 
tional Congress of Archeology and Prehistoric | first applied by Haeckel, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Anthropology,” which will hold its seventh ses-| the Calcareous Sponges,” to what he considers 
sion at Stockholm this year, August 7-16. ‘The | the primitive root form, long extinct, which ex- 
programme, so far as perfected, is as follows: —_| isted in the earlier primordial time (Laurentian 
‘ | period), represented, therefore, by the Kozoon 
Anguet f Cuening meet ee ae | canadense. “This theory is a bold attempt at 
August . Gentes "s visit to the yuseame of Stock- | 4 fundamental remodeling of the whole system 
holm. | of zoology, and is, it is claimed, the first at- 
ry ae + one Saw, Hectinte moo. we | tempt to lead to a causal knowledge of the most 
q ae of the university, and to a necropolis of the important morphological relations, and the prin- 
Iron Age. | cipal typical differences in the structure of ani- 
ines = ion aeane be mt sis ian tis Heid mals, as well as at the same time to discover the 
to visit the remains of a city of the Tron Age, the nd historical sequence im the origin of the: animal 
mains of a “kitchen,” and a necropolis of over 2000 | Organization. Inheritance and adaptability are 


iy tone. ah in tak | the only ‘‘ two mechanical causes” with the help 
Anan st 15. Prebisto Fa of thropology. of which the gastrea theory explains the origin 


August 16. (Sunday.) Closing meeting, and an excur- of the leading natural groups of the animal king- 
sion to the dolmens of the province of Visigothia. | dom and the characteristic relations of their or- 
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ganizations. 
jected to sharp criticism, and in many respects 
are supposed to conflict with the Darwinian the- 
ory of descent. 

In the May number of the Monthly Microscop- 
ical Journal we find an interesting communication 
from Dr. D. H. Schmidt, of New Orleans, on 
‘**'The Construction of dark or double-bordered 
Nerve Fibre ;” the paper is illustrated by three 
plates, and upon the whole confirms Max 
Schulte’s discovery of the fibrillous structure 
of the axis cylinder, differing, however, in this, 
that whereas Schulte considered the fibrils smooth, 
Schmidt finds them to consist of minute granules 
about 5455 millimeter in diameter, arranged in 
regular rows, and united by a homogeneous in- 
ter-fibrillous substance. One is reminded of 
Mr. Slack’s resolution of the hitherto consider- 
ed smooth pinnz of pinnularia into a granular 
structure, and also of Dr. Pigott’s ‘* Podura 
beads.” All these appearances are produced 
by the use of extreme oblique light, and we 
are by no means convinced that they indicate 
the true structure. 

In the same journal Mr. Wenham describes a 
little instrument designed to exclude all light 
entering from within the plane of the focus, in 
measuring angle of aperture of objectives—a very 
necessary precaution if we would determine the 
really effective and true angle. The importance 
of cutting off these rays even for ordinary work 
is demonstrated in the use of the ‘* Hartnack dia- 
phragm,” so called, but dating earlier, and orig- 
inally applied by Nachet and Oberhauser. 

The effect of the crystalline lens upon polar- 
ized light is well known from Brewster’s experi- 
ments. Professor Clerk Maxwell, applying this 
test to the transparent jelly-like body of the sea- 
nettle, found that neither the spontaneous con- 
tractions of the living animal nor the application 
of considerable pressure produced any effect; 
proving what, indeed, he might have learned 
by dissection, that the sea-nettle is not a true 
jelly, but consists of cells filled with fluid. 

At a recent meeting of the Microscopical Sec- 
tion of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Phil- 
adelphia Dr. J. G. Hunt presented a communi- 
cation respecting the curious alga which had ren- 
dered the water of the reservoir of the Camden 
water-works unfit for use. He decided that it 
belonged to the Nostochaces, and was possibly 
a variety of Trichornius thompsoni. 

It is now pretty generally agreed that Bacteria 
are almost invariably present in the blood, but 
Dr. Eberth (in Centralblatt, No. 20, 1873) has 


found them in ordinary perspiration ; in spots | 


covered with hair they attach themselves to the 
hair, often forming thick layers. He thinks they 
are very likely to produce certain chemical mod- 
ifications of sweat. : 

Dr. H. C. Bastian has returned to the subject 
of the evolution hypothesis and the origin of life 
in the last number of the Contemporary Review, 
and after stating that there are only two possible 
modes of accounting for the fact that ‘‘ certain 
of the most minute living things are known to 
appear in some fluids independently of pre-exist- 
ing visible germs,” one of these modes being the 
actual existence nevertheless of those germs, the 
other archebiosis, presents his crucial test thus, 


Haeckel’s views have been sub- | certain fluids heated much higher (212° F. and 


| upward), and subsequently exposed to certain 
| conditions free from all possibility of contami- 
| nation with living matter, will shortly swarm 
| with living things. Hence the man of science 
is compelled (as he believes) to conclude that 
| such living organisms must have originated in- 
| dependently of living germs. 
| Under the head of Zoology proper an interest- 
| ing fact is announced by Mr. C. J. Maynard, 
|namely, that the Cuban crocodile (Crocodilus 
| acutus) is quite abundant in the rivers of Flor- 
ida emptying into the Gulf of Mexico. Its oc- 
currence on the east coast was signalized several 
years ago by Professor Wyman; and Mr. May- 
nard gives a graphic account of an encounter 
with a second specimen in the same neighbor- 
hood. It is said to be a much more fierce and 
powerful animal than the alligator; and Mr. 
Maynard thinks that the notices of the occur- 
rence in Florida of ‘‘ alligators” of greater length 
than ten or twelve feet may be referred to this 
species. It may be stated here, for the benefit 
of those who wish to know the difference, that 
in the crocodile the long tooth in the side of the 
lower jaw fits into a hole or complete perforation 
in the upper jaw, while in the alligator this hole 
is replaced by a notch which allows the tooth to 
be distinctly visible from the side. 

While Professor Marsh has with much success, 
|from the large amount of material collected by 
| himself in the Rocky Mountains, been enabled 
to discuss the ancestry of the horse, and improve 
on the suggestions of Owen and Huxley, Kowa- 
lewsky, the distinguished Russian zoologist, has, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, treated of the genealogy of ruminants and 
pachyderms. He considers, as have others, that 
the Anoplotherium and Xiphodon, of the Paris 
basin, are the ancestors of all our living rumi- 
nants. But the common ancestors of these last 
and the Anoplotherium must have had four-toed 
feet. Such animals had not been discovered ; 
but Kowalewsky thinks that they occur in a 
group of animals contemporaneous with the Ano- 
plotherium, and called Hyopotamus. These last 
creatures are found fossil in the lower eocene, 
and die out in the lower miocene tertiary. The 
species are very numerous, and very variable as 
to form and size; some only as large as a rabbit, 
others rivaling the hippopotamus in stature. 

An important paper on the classification of the 
| weevils (Rhynchophora) was read at the April 
| meeting of the National Academy of Sciences by 
| Dr. J. L. Le Conte. He regards this group of 
coleoptera, usually mentioned as one family, as 
susceptible of division into three series, each 
equal to the Lamellicorn or Clavicorn series, for 
| example, and divisible into a number of families. 

He had already in a previous communication to 
the Academy placed the weevils at the base of 
the coleoptera. 
As a result of Dr. R. Von Willemoes-Suhm’s 
researches on the Challenger we have, besides 
| the discovery of a blind astacus-like crustacean, 
| that of a blind deep-sea Tanais. He also de- 
scribes, in a paper sent to the Linnzan Society, 
| a new species of Nebalia from the Bermuda Isl- 
lands. Professor S. I. Smith finds (American 
| Journal of Science) in the tube-building Am- 








first defining what we are to understand by “‘life.” | phipoda—small crustacea, resembling the sand 
He says all living matter is killed at 140° F., but | or beach flea—a peculiar opaque glandular struc- 
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ture filling a large portion of the third and fourth 
pairs of thoracic legs, in other amphipods occu- 
pied with muscles. ‘The terminal segment of 
these legs is not acute and claw-like, but trun- 
cated at the tip, and apparently tubular. These 
glands undoubtedly secrete the cement with 
which the tubes or homes of these animals are 
built. 

In the same journal (June number) Mr. O. 
Harger indicates a new genus (Asellopsis) of 
crustacean from Lake Superior, differing from 
Asellus in wanting palpi to the mandibles. 

The singular fact is brought out in Claparéde’s 
remarkable posthumous work on worms that in 
several families (Serpulide, Ammocharide, Ari- 
cide, and Chetopteride) the intestine is inclosed 
in a vascular sac, which acts as a dorsal vessel, 
there being no true heart. ‘This reminds one of 
the mollusca in which the intestine normally 
passes through the heart. 

The deep-sea polyzoa, or moss animals, dredged 
by Count Pourtales in the Floridan channel have 
been worked up by Professor F. A. Smitt, of 
Stockholm. He observes that the deeper waters 
contain species which have survived from the 
tertiary and even the cretaceous period. Some 
are cosmopolitan in range. 

One of the most elaborate and exhaustive 
monographs ever attempted in America has just 
been brought to completion, in the fourth part 
of his revision of the Echini, by Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz. ‘This occupies between seven and eight 
hundred pages, small folio, with numerous illus- 
trations of exquisite perfection, many of them 
being nature-printings from original photographs. 

A paper by Mr. Dall on the shells of Behring 
Straits is also worthy of note. 

The long-pending controversy in regard to the 
nature of ozoon canadense has been continued 
by an attack upon its animal nature on the pari 
of Mr. H. J. Carter and others, and a defense by 
Dr. William B. Carpenter. 

In continuing his researches on the evolution 
of the ammonites Professor Hyatt finds that 
throughout the group we observe every where 
instances of two methods of development: one 
by a slow accumulation of differences, according 
to the Darwinian theory, the other by their quick 
or sudden production, according to the law of 
acceleration, as explained by Cope and himself, 
and subsequently by Mivart. ‘The gaps between 
forms or species may be largely explained by the 
latter mode of development if the necessary care 
is taken to study the earlier stages, which should 
show the close genetic connection of the distinct 
adult forms, and explain thereby the absence of 
the intermediate varieties. For example, by 
carefully observing these principles it is possible 
to trace the entire family of Arietide to one 
original variety of one species, the smooth vari- 
ety of Psiloceras planorbis. He finds that a se- 
ries of species has, like an individual, a certain 
store of vital power, which enables it for certain 
periods, more or less prolonged, to evolve new 
forms and new characteristics, but which in the 
end fails ; and in place of farther progress in that 
direction we find an evolution of degraded forms, 
which compare exactly with the retrograde meta- 
morphoses of the individual. Size, which indi- 
cates vegetative growth, and the power to take 
in and assimilate large quantities of nutritive 
matter, which is usually called vital power, cor- 
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roborates the above. The size of the individual 
increases from Psilonotus, which rarely exceeds 
four or five inches, to Conybearia, which attains 
the enormous diameter of over three feet. Again, 
in the Arnioceras branch the forms first appear- 
ing are very small, only an inch or two in diam- 
eter, and steadily increase to Coroniceras trigona- 
tum, sometimes two feet in diameter, and then 
decrease in Asteroceras gradually to Collenotia, 
which, again, hardly exceeds two inches. The 
individual grows by constant addition of charac- 
teristics or parts, and declines by the loss in 
those characteristics or parts, first of the power 
to perform their functions, and then by their ob- 
solescence. Series of species, on the other hand, 
progress by the evolution of forms, which, in 
their adult condition, add certain common or 
parallel characteristics in regular order, and then 
decline by the evolution of a series of forms ex- 
hibiting the obsolescence of the same parts or or- 
gans, each form inheriting at an earlier age the 
old age characteristics of the parent, until finally 
none of the adult characteristics remain even in 
the young. 

As relating to the subject of Agriculture and 
Rural Economy, we may remark that the discoy- 
ery of valuable deposits of guano on the main- 
land of Peru, already referred to, has been sub- 
stantiated by later examinations, and the danger 
of a diminution in or exhaustion of the supply 
of this important fertilizer has been removed to 
quite a distant future. 

The announcement is made of the discovery in 
the alluvial soil of Auvergne, in France, of lithia 
in large percentage, certain springs in the same 
district being found to contain it in unusual 
quantity, and to owe to its presence their sup- 
posed medicinal virtues. 

A somewhat interesting fact has been an- 
nounced in reference to the influence of cam- 
phor water upon germination, the simple appli- 
cation of this manure bringing sickly plants up 
to a condition of health, and inducing blossom- 
ing and the perfecting of seeds or fruit in many 
instances, which had been unattainable under 
other influences. 

An important contribution to the history of 
the potato disease has lately been made by Mr. 
Worthington Smith, who shows, as the result of 
a long series of experiments, that although no 
potato can be considered absolutely proof against 
contagion, yet there are a few varieties which 
are more to be relied on in this respect than 
others, and are consequently worthy of consider- 
ation. 

In the department of Engineering we may re- 
port that the question of tunneling or bridging 
the Detroit River is still undecided. An influ- 
ential meeting in opposition to the bridge project 
was lately held, and a new plan for a tunnel on 
the line of the Cheesebrough survey was present- 
ed by W. D. Rich. This gentleman estimates 
the cost of his plan at $4,000,000, and engages 
to complete the work by December, 1875. Of 
the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge we may state 
that the iron-work has been completed by the 
Keystone Bridge Company. The bridge was 
opened for foot passengers May 23, and was to be 
ready for vehicles about June 3. Workmen are 
now laying the railroad tracks across the bridge 
and through the tunnel at the western end, but 
no date has as yet been set for the passage of 
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trains. The bridge proper consists of three arch- 
es, each over 500 feet in length. Its cost, in- 
cluding tunnel and approaches, will not be less 
than $10,000,000. It is a wonderful specimen 
of engineering art, and this, as likewise its im- 
mense size and cost, will give it a place among 
the foremost structures of its time. We re- 
cord likewise the approaching erection of an- 
other bridge, which will span the Mississippi 
at Quincy, Illinois, The American Bridge Com- 


pany, of Chicago, have been awarded the con- | 


tract. 

‘The number of miles of new railroad construct- 
ed in the United States during the year 1874, up 
to May 31, is placed at 427. 

On the 13th of May the iron steam-ship City 
of Tokio, a sister vessel to the City of Peking, 
was successfully launched from the Delaware 
River iron ship vard of John Roach, at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, ‘This vessel, like the last-named, 
was built for the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Com- 
pany. ‘The following are her principal dimen- 
sions: Extreme length 423 feet, by forty-eight 
feet breadth of beam, She is of 5500 tons bur- 
den, has four decks, and six water-tight compart- 
ments, with accommodations for 150 cabin and 
1800 steerage passengers, and is built through- 
out of American materials. The following day 
witnessed the launch at Wilmington, on the Dela- 
ware, of another iron screw-steamer, the Hudson 
(dimensions 300 by 34.5 feet), built for the Crom- 


| been built on the Delaware within the past two 
| years. 
As indicating the continued depression of 
American iron industries, we note that the Bulle- 
| tin of the American Iron and Steel Association 
contains weekly notices of the stoppage of mills 
| and works, and the blowing out of furnaces, 
| The Patent Congress recently held at Wash- 
| ington, with the view of securing governmental 
| action in the matter of effecting a unification of 
| the patent systems of various countries, has been 
followed by a very influential meeting in England 
with a similar object in view. 

An apparatus has been devised in Europe bv 
which an engineer on a railroad train can deter- 
mine whether the track in front of him is per- 
fectly clear and unobstructed. Should this prove 
to be practically available it will undoubtedly add 
greatly to the safety of travelers by preventing 
collisions and other accidents. 

A careful experiment has been made as to the 
economy of wetting coal to create heat in black- 
smiths’ forges, now almost universally the prac- 
tice. By this it has been shown that there is 
actually a waste of heat as the result, and that 
the practice is not to be commended. 

Of deaths since our last record the most im- 
portant are those of Professor J. H. Miiller, of 
Munich; Mr. Richard Brenner, the African tray- 
eler; Sivért Tobiesen, one of the intrepid Nor- 
wegian whalers who of late years have done so 
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UR Record is closed on the 23d of June.— 
Congress adjourned June 23. The Civil 
Rights Bill still remains on the Speaker's table ; 
it was passed by the Senate, May 23, by a vote 
of 29 to 16. 
The final action of Congress on the financial 


question is represented by the Currency Bill | 


passed just before the close of the session, This 
bill, which was reported by the conference com- 
mittee after the disagreement between the two 
Houses on the bill first reported by the com- 
mittee, fixes the legal tender circulation at 
$382,000,000, the amount already issued ; for- 
bids the retirement of any portion of this cireu- 
lation by the Treasury Department ; makes no 
provision looking to a resumption of specie pay- 
ments at any time in the future; provides for 
the redistribution of the national bank-note 
circulation, that is, the withdrawal of about 
$55,000,000 of circulation from New England, 
New York, and other sea-board States, which 
they hold in excess of their proper quota, and 
giving it to the West and South, which at pres- 
ent are that amount short of their share accord- 
ing to wealth and population, and releasing the 


banks from keeping a reserve to secure the re- | 
demption of their circulating notes. Besides giv- | 
ing the form of law to the illegal issue by the late | 


Secretary of the Treasury of $26,000,000 of le- 
gal tender notes and forbidding their recall, this 
act inflates the currency to the extent of the re- 
leased reserves of the banks. ‘The Senate passed 
the bill June 19; the House, June 20, 


The bill to repeal moieties to informers was 
finally passed by both Houses June 18. 

Both Houses agreed to the conference report 
on the Geneva Award Bill June 22, Only un- 
insured losses are provided for. 

The House, on the 19th, passed a bill reducing 
postage, after January 1, 1875, to two cents per 
pound on newspapers issued once a week or 
oftener, and three cents per pound on periodic- 
als issued less frequently, the postage to be pre- 
paid by the publishers. 

The committee appointed to investigate the 
conduct of the government of the District of 
Columbia reported a bill, June 9, to abolish the 
present government and substitute for it a com- 
mission to have charge of the affairs of the Dis- 
trict. It provides for the appointment of a joint 
committee, consisting of two Senators and two 
Representatives, to sit during the recess, and 
frame laws for the future government. The bill 
has been passed by both Houses. 

The new Bankruptcy Bill has been passed by 
both Houses. ‘The House inserted a modifica- 
tion of the section of the Senate bill relating to 
voluntary bankruptcy. As the section now 
stands, it provides that a voluntary bankrupt 
shall be discharged upon the payment of thirty 
per cent. of his indebtedness, with the consent 
of one-fourth of his creditors, representing one- 
third of the value of the indebtedness. 

The new Canadian Reciprocity Treaty was 
sent by the President to the Senate June 18. 

A bill has been passed by both Houses reliev- 
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ing savings-banks having no capital stock from 
the tax on deposits, 

The House, June 5, passed a bill authorizing 
the construction of the Fort St. Philip Canal 
from the east side of the Mississippi River to 
Breton Pass, in the Gulf of Mexico, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. 

The President, on the Ist of June, accepted 
the resigration of Mr. Richardson, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and nominated General Benjamin 
H. Bristow, “of Kentucky, to succeed him. He 
also nominated Mr. Richardson to be one of the 
judges of the Court of Claims. Both nomina- 
tions were confirmed by the Senate June2. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Sawyer, 
resigned June 4. The President has made and 
the Senate confirmed the nomination of Mr. J. C 
Bancroft Davis to be minister to Germany. 

The New Hampshire Legislature, June 3, 
elected James A. Weston (Democrat) Governor 
of that State. The Oregon State election result- 
ed in the election of Lafayette Grover (Democrat) 
for Governor by a majority of about 4000. 

Republican State Conventions were held, June 
17, in Illinois, Indiana, and Vermont. In Illi- 
nois Mr. Ridgeway was nominated for State 
Treasurer. In Indiana W. W. Curry was nom- 
inated for Secretary of State. In Vermont Judge 
Asahel Peck was nominated for Governor. The 
Republican State Convention of Maine, at Au- 
gusta, June 18, renominated Governor Nelson 
Dingley. ‘The Democratic Convention of Maine, 
at Portland, June 23, nominated Joseph A. Tit- 
comb for Governor. 

The new constitution of Ohio, to be submitted 


for ratification August 18, provides for the elec- 
tion of the Legislature by the cumulative vote in 
all counties where more than two members are to 


be elected. It gives the Governor the veto power 
(he has never had it before), and his veto can 
only be overruled by a three-fifths vote in both 
Houses. ‘The veto can apply to any item, or to 
the whole bill. 

In the State of Sinaloa, Mexico, April 4, two 
persons were burned alive for witchcraft. Oth- 
er executions followed. ‘The authorities and all 
persons implicated in the outrage were arrested 
and imprisoned. 

The French situation has materially changed 
since our last Record was written. After M. 
Goulard’s failare to organize a new ministry, 
President M‘Mahon constituted the cabinet as 
follows: Minister of War, General De Cissey ; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Duc Decazes ; Min- 
ister of the Interior, M. De Fourton; Minister 
of Finance, Pierre Magne; Minister of Public 
Works, Eugéne Caillaux; Minister of Com- 
merce, Louis Grivart; Minister of Public In- 
struction, Vicomte de Cumont; Minister of Jus- 
tice, Adrien Failhand; Minister of the Marine, 
Marquis de Montaignat. ‘The Municipal Bill 
was passed to a second reading, 394 to 298, 
June 1. On the 4th similar progress was made 
with the Electoral Bill. About this time the 
Left Centre issued a manifesto calling for the 
proclamation of a definitive republic or the dis- 
solution of the Assembly. On the 10th, by a 
vote of 348 to 337, the Assembly adopted an 
amendment to the Electoral Bill fixing the age 
of electors at twenty-one years instead of twen- 
ty-five, as proposed by the government. On the 
15th a constitutional bill was introduced by the 





Left Centre providing that the government shall 
consist of a Senate and Chamber of Representa- 
tives, confirming Marshal M‘Mahon’s Presidency 
until 1880, and providing for the partial or total 
revision of the constitution by such constitution- 
al bills as may be hereafter submittedeand a 
ed. The motion was declared ‘‘urgent” by a 
vote of 345 to 341. The bill was referred to 
the Committee of Thirty. A resolution moved 
by M. De la Rochefoucauld, declaring the govern- 
ment a monarchy, was defeated by a majority of 
100. The Municipal Organization Bill was de- 
bated June 20. ‘The bill was presented in a 
modified form, maintaining the present system 
of municipal elections for two years, providing 
that the nomination of the mayors shall be made 
by the government. ‘This compromise was adopt- 
ed, 358 to 329. 

The Prussian Diet was prorogued June 21. 
The federal Council of State has invited Prince 
Bismarck to frame a new law providing for the 
extension to all the states of the empire of the 
provisions of the law passed by the Prussian 
Diet for the civil registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages.—The German press, through a 
recent law, has obtained some important conces- 
sions from the government. ‘The deposit of 
1000 thalers as caution money is no longer re- 
quired of political papers, and the tax upon these 
organs is removed. Again, judgment must be 
rendered within forty-eight hours of the seizure 
of a journal for publishing offensive matter.—The 
new ecclesiastical law passed by the German 
Parliament places the Roman Catholic Church 
under the control of the government in certain 
respects. No bishop appointed to a vacant see 
can exercise episcopal functions who does not 
possess the qualifications specified in the law of 
May 11, 1873, or who refuses to swear fealty to 
the king and obedience to the law of the land. 
An important feature of the law is that in cer- 
tain cases powers hitherto exercised by the bish- 
ops alone may be transferred to the congrega- 
tions. 

DISASTERS. 

June 23.—In Syracuse, New York, during a 
strawberry festival in the parlors of the Central 
Baptist Church, the floor gave way, precipitating 
hundreds of people into the lower story. ‘Thir- 
teen persons are known to have been killed, and 
a large number were seriously injured. 

May 31.—tThe ship British Admiral stranded 
on King’s Island. Seventy-three lives lost. 

June 20.—Intelligence reaches Constantinople 
of a collision on the Sea of Marmora, and the 
loss of a Turkish vessel, with three hundred and 
twenty lives. 

OBITUARY. 

May 23.—In Chicago, Professor Joseph Ha- 
ven, the distinguished divine and author, in his 
fifty-ninth year.—In Washington, Hon. David 
B. Mellish, Representative from New York, aged 
forty- three years. 

May 27.—In Washington, Rear-Admiral W. 
B. Shubrick, senior officer on the retired navy 
list, aged eighty-four years. 

June 9.—In France, Jean Frangois Landriot, 
Archbishop of Rheims, aged fifty-eight years. 

June 19.—In France, Jules Janin, a celebrated 
French journalist, aged seventy years. 

June 20.—In London, the Rey. J. M. Bellew, 
the elocutionist, aged forty-eight years. 
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\ HILE at school, nearly half a century ago, 
writes a veteran contributor to this Mag- 

azine, I encountered a youth by the name of 
F——e, who hailed from one of the most se- 
questered and unfrequented districts of the South- 
west, where opportunities for education and so- 
cial culture were rare, and where literary and 
scientific attainments were but little appreciated. 
The appearance of this untutored tyro as he 
entered the school-room, dressed in a suit of 
butternut-colored clothing of home manufacture, 
is most vividly stamped upon my memory, for 
he certainly was about as awkward and ungainly 
a specimen of backwoods juvenility as it has ever 
been my fortune to meet with. Uncouth as he 
was in his deportment, yet he possessed many 
of the instincts of a gentleman, and was natural- 
ly amiable and clever ; indeed, he traced his an- 
cestry directly back to one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen and orators our country has 
ever produced. I became quite well acquainted 
with the young man during our stay at the in- 
stitution, and appreciated his many excellent 
traits of character. When we separated he re- 


Drawer. 


he carried a bowie-knife and revolver in his 
belt, and personal encounters in which these 
weapons were used without the slightest hesita- 
tion or apprehension of law were of daily occur- 
rence. Hence considerable personal courage 
was required for a minister of the Gospel to ex- 
ercise the functions of his calling either in the 
way of admonition or by attempting to control 
the unbridled propensities of such reckless ad- 
venturers, 

The hero of our memoir, however, was a val- 
iant soldier of the Cross. He had enlisted in a 
great and good cause under the banner of an 
omnipotent leader, and could not be intimidated 
by any thing mortal man could do. He pos- 
sessed a genial disposition, and readily adopted 
many of the rude habits of the people, associa- 
ting familiarly with them, and by a kind and 
conciliatory demeanor soon ingratiated himself 
into their good opinion ; but he never allowed an 
opportunity to escape for dropping good seed 
wherever he perceived the slightest chance for 
its germination. 

For the information of those who are not fa- 
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turned to his forest home, while my career led 
me in another direction, so that I soon lost sight 
of him, and it was only within a few weeks past 


miliar with the history of Texas I remark that 
outside of San Antonio there was not at this pe- 
riod a single edifice within the entire limits of 
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that I accidentally stumbled upon him at the 
Arlington Hotel, in Washington city, where he 
was engaged in an important scheme for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Mississippi 
River. 

As may be imagined, our gratification was 
mutual at so unexpected a reunion after a lapse 
of over forty years, and of course we had a great 
deal to say to each other about the events of the 
past, and our prospects and anticipations for the 
future. Some of the details in the history of 
his remarkably eventful life, as he narrated them 
to me, interested me so much that I venture to 
rehearse one or two of them for the benefit of 
the reader. 

It seems that the subject of my sketch, after 
the completion of his academic course, united 
himself with the Episcopal Church, studied the- 
ology, and received orders for the priesthood ; 
and being eminently cosmopolitan, he resolved 
to commence his labors in the then infant colony 
of Texas, which at that early period was just be- 
ginning to attract attention among the erratic 
population of our border settlements. Accord- 
ingly he bade adieu to his friends at home, and 
with a scanty wardrobe, and but a few dollars in 
his pocket, set out upon his protracted pilgrim- 
age across the country, and for many weary days 
he traversed alone and on foot the wild regions 
that lay in his track, and after numerous mis- 
haps and hard knocks by the way, he at length 
arrived at Austin, then but a small village, with 
a heterogeneous population of whites and Mexi- 
cans, made up for the most part of gamblers, 
robbers, refugees from justice, and other men of 
desperate fortunes, who had nothing to lose, and 
entertained but little regard for religion or mo- 
rality. Yet these very men were then struggling 
manfully to achieve an existence as an inde- 
pendent republic. 


During this era of anarchy and individual sov- | 


ereignty no man considered his life safe unless 





the republic exclusively dedicated to religious 
purposes, and I think it perfectly safe to hazard 
the conjecture that one-half the occupants of 
that section had never seen a church. More- 
over, I doubt if one in fifty had ever witnessed 
the ceremonies of the Episcopal Church service, 
to which denomination, as I said before, my 
friend belonged. 

Much curiosity was therefore evinced by the 
people to learn something about the character 
of this new sect, and shortly after his arrival at 
Austin Mr. F——e was invited to preach in the 
Capitol, a primitive structure, which was opened 
for the occasion; and after a closely packed au- 
dience was assembled therein, the parson, attired 
in full canonicals, with a huge surplice starched 
very stiff, and standing out on every side and 
inclosing a large area, entered the door, and 
edged his way through the multitude toward the 
Speaker’s desk, while all eyes were, with seeming 
astonishment, directed toward his novel costume. 
And as he passed along they gave expression to 
their curiosity by remarks and interrogatories of 
the most singular character.. For example, he 
heard one man ask another, ‘‘ What in thunder’s 
that thar kivrin the parson’s got on?” To which 
his neighbor replied, ‘‘ Wa’al, now, Uncle Abb, 
the Lord Almighty knows, but” (pointing to the 
expanded surplice) ‘‘ that thar’s the great-grand- 
daddy of all the shirts, sure’s yer borned !” 

This unique suggestion rather disconcerted the 
preacher, but he safely reached the Speaker’ ~ 
desk, and commenced the impressive services of 
his Church. He had not proceeded far, however, 
before he was interrupted by loud talking, tobac- 
co-spitting, and other annoying demonstrations 
indicative of a total lack of interest in or atten- 
tion to the sermon, all of which he endured with 
quiet resignation for some time; but at length 
this indecorous conduct became so unbearable 
that he suddenly suspended his discourse, and 
after a moment's deliberation remarked : 
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**T beg to observe, my friends, that I am not | 


responsible for the arrangements that have been 


made for this occasion. I was invited by certain 
gentlemen to hold divine service here to-day, and 
I have no doubt those gentlemen believed they | 
had provided every thing that was necessary for | 


the accommodation of all; but had they consult- | 
ed me, I would have suggested that another 
house might have been selected so far distant 
from this that those persons who desire to dis- 
cuss politics or other worldly affairs on the holy 
Sabbath would not have been molested or dis- 
turbed by the preaching or singing attendant 
upon the worship of God.” 

This ironical admonition was received with 
marked approbation by a majority of the audi- | 
ence, and there was the most profound silence 
for a moment, during which a stalwart and very 
rough-looking individual, dressed in buckskin 
throughout, arose from the midst of the assem- 
bly, and after ejecting through his teeth upon 
those in his vicinity a copious shower of tobacco 
juice, he deliberately drew from his belt a huge 





revolver, then casting his eyes around with a 
most determined expression of countenance, he 
said : 

‘** Look-a-yere, parson, you jist propel an’ 
give tongue agin, an’ ef I git sight o’ any other 
pollytick sign crossin’ your trail, I'll be on the 
runway with this yere shootin’-iron, and I be 
dog-oned ef I don’t sorter reckon she kin bark 
some when Al Jeemes hies ’er on.” 

He then subsided, and the services were not 
interrupted afterward. 


Members of the editorial ‘‘ corpse” are pro- 
verbially men sedate. Of such is Mr. Faxon, 
who evolves from the depths of his inner con- 
sciousness the mental Champagne that spurts 
through the hydrant of the Paducah Kentuckian. 
In accepting an earnest call from ‘* many voters” 
to become a candidate for coroner, he says that 
“an experience of several years within the pre- 
cincts of Cairo renders me an excellent judge of 
a dead man.” 


OxtveE Loeay, in one of her piquant articles 
on the stage, describes with minute detail that 
branch of public amusement which she denomi- 
nates ‘‘ the leg business.” But the dancing she 
describes—the ‘‘ pirootin,” as the Arkansas man 
called it—is a very different thing from the ball 
that is given in Wyoming Territory, and in the 
Territorial region of this favored country of ours 
generally. Our city readers will read with pleas- 
ure a description of the toilettes worn at a recent 
ball at Sandy Run, which was attended by the 
‘*e-lite” of that place and towns round : 

** Miss ——, from Wilder's Gulch, was elegant- 
ly attired in a handsome buff gros-grained buck- 
skin dress with army-blanket over-skirt, bottom 
looped up with buckskin strings cut bias. Hair 
dressed & la Red Cloud, in which was twined a 
few sprigs of sage brush, the whole secured be- 
hind in a bunch with a handsome pin made with 
a pine splinter and a buffalo’s ear. She wore 
an elegant mountain-cat-skin cap, festooned with 
antelope tails, secured under the chin with a rat- 
tlesnake’s skin. Her feet were incased in buck- 
skin moccasins, ornamented with beads and sol- 








dier buttons. 





hall hanging upon the arm of Mr. H. Barton, of 
Hallville, who was dressed in the style of his lo- 
cality—buckskin breeches in boots, hunting shirt 
of the same, ornamented with beads and tobacco 
juice, an army belt of the latest pattern around 
his waist, securing a pair of six-shooters and a 
huge bowie-knife, which set off his gallant figure 
to good advantage. 

‘** Envious glances from both sexes followed this 
handsome couple round the hall. Several ladies 
and gentlemen from the mining districts were 
present, and expressed themselves well pleased 
with the manner in which the party was con- 
ducted. Their frequent exclamations of de- 
light, such as ‘ Red hot, you bet!’ ‘ Ain’t it fruit, 
though ?’ ‘ Hoop la!’ etce., plainly indicated that 
they were enjoying themselves in the best possi- 
ble manner.” 


A cienricat friend in Oregon sends the fol- 
lowing : 

As a minister’s wife in ——, Oregon, was 
about to go out one evening, one of the children 
expressed a little uneasiness that he and his sis- 
ters should be left alone. The mother replied : 
‘Tt is important for me to attend a Woman's 
Suffrage meeting to-night, so be good children. 
I will not stay late.” On returning home at an 
early hour the mother met little six-year-old 
Charlie as she entered the door, who, with a sad, 
inquiring look, said, 

‘* Mamma, is the woman dead ?” 

** What woman, child ?” 

‘* Why, the—the woman that was suffering so 
—the one you went to see?” 

The ‘‘ woman” still lives, and makes much 
noise, though she is not so strong as some of the 
women would like. 


An Eastern contributor writes : 

In an adjoining village not long since there 
lived a couple whose lives had been one pro- 
longed quarrel. The wife finally was taken very 
sick. ‘The doctor called several times, and at 
length one night said to the husband he feared 
the woman would not live the night out. ‘The 
old man went to the house of a neighbor, and 
rapped loudly. Mrs. W—— came to the door. 
Said he, ‘‘Can you come up to my house and 
lay out my wife?” 

‘*Ts your wife dead ?” asked the good woman. 

**Oh no,” he replied, in a subdued voice, 
“but she'll be dead enough by the time you get 
there.” 

Nothing like time-saving and forethought. 


A CLERICAL gentleman from whom the Drawer 
is always pleased to hear sends the following: 

As I was paying pastoral visits some years ago, 
in the State of Tennessee, a lady said to me, 

‘*T’m very glad you've come. I was reading 
in the Bible the other day about Moses marrying 
a nigger, and I wish you would explain the mat- 
ter.” 

“Tt don’t read that way in my Bible,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘it reads that Moses married an Ethi- 
opian woman.” F 

‘* Well, doesn’t that mean a nigger ?” 

‘¢T will tell you how it was,” I answered. 
‘¢There was a terrible war waged by the Ethi- 
opians against the Egyptians, and two great ar- 


‘<She created a big sensation as she entered the | mies sent from Egypt against them had been 
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destroyed. The Ethiopians were governed by a 
magnificent queen, something like Semiramis, 
who led out her own armies, and knew how to 
gain a victory. But when Moses was sent with 
a third Egyptian army against her, he asked help 
of God, and managed so wisely that the queen 
agreed to surrender all her forces to him, and 
become tributary to Egypt, provided he would 
marry her.” 

‘* Well,” said the old lady, “‘Z was sure it 
wasn’t any common nigger.” 


THe same contributor adds : 

A Christian friend of mine had a husband pas- 
sionate and profane, but who had a conscience, 
and sometimes expressed regrets that he failed 
so egregiously in self-government. His good 
wife remarked to her ‘‘ aunt Dude” (as he called 
her) that ‘‘ she sometimes thought William was 
a Christian.” 

**Wa’al, now,” replied Aunt Dude, ‘if Will- 
iam is a Christian, don’t you think grace works 
him mighty queer ?” 


Ir was characteristic of the clergy as a class, 
until within a few years back, that they were, on 
the average, a lean race, or at least not a fat one, 
and physiologists attributed it to the fact that, 
as a general thing, they were underfed. The 
luxuries of the table—the fat of the land—was 
not compatible with paucity of pence. This by 
way of preface to an anecdote, illustrative of the 
point, of a young Aberdeen minister, good-look- 
ing, and agreeable in manners and appearance, 
but thin and delicate. After an introduction to 
one of his hearers, the latter, as he went away, 
said to his wife: 

** Jean, woman, I dinna ken what to mak o’ 
eor new minister. He’s weel-faured, and I maist 
think he'll be weel liket here; but, waes me, he’s 
been ill-wintered where he cam frae.” 


ANOTHER anecdote fresh from Scotia : 

When Sir George Sinclair was chosen mem- 
ber of Parliament for his native county, a man 
came up to him and said: 

‘*Noo, Maister George, I'll gie ye some ad- 
vice. They've made ye a Parliament man, and 
my advice to ye is, be ye aye tak-takin’ what ye 
can get, and aye seek-seekin’ until ye get mair.” 

The Scottish precept has been the American 
practice, ‘‘maistly,” for—well, for a long time 
past. 


A FEW years since, in P——, Maine, a 
‘*gassy’’ young doctor buried his wife, and 
shortly after his only child. The good old Meth- 
odist minister who officiated on both occasions 
sought, in a conversation after the last funeral, 
to turn the doctor’s mind to seeking religion, and 
reminded him of the irreparable loss he had met 
with. ‘‘ Yes, elder,” said the bereaved man, 
‘they have cleaned me out this time, but I 
sha’n't give it up yet.” 


Erent diversities of kisses are mentioned in 
the Scriptures : the kiss of salutation, 1 Samuel, 
xx. 41; valediction, Ruth, ii. 9; reconciliation, 
2 Samuel, xiv. 33; subjection, Psalms, ii. 12 ; 
approbation, Proverbs, ii. 4 ; adoration, 1 Kings, 
xix. 18; treachery, Matthew, xxvi. 49; affec- 
tion, Genesis, xiv. 15. There are some other 


kinds of kisses which the Scriptures do not men- 
tion—neither do the young ladies. 


FIvE-AND-THIRTY years ago there appeared in 
a little publication in Glasgow— The Penny Song- 
ster—a little poem that has not hitherto found 
its way into print in this country, the delightful 
humor of which will be appreciated by the read- 
ers of the Drawer : 


THE DAINTY BIT PLAN. 
Our May had an ee to a man, 
Nae less than the newly placed preacher, 
An’ we plotted a dainty bit plan 
For trappin’ our spiritual teacher. 
Oh! but we were sly, 
We were sly an’ sleekit, 
But ne’er say a herrin’ is dry 
Until it’s weel reestit an’ reekit. 
We treated young Mr. M‘Gock, 

An’ we plied him wi’ tea an’ wi’ toddy, 
An’ we praised every word that he spoke, 
Till we put him maist oot o’ the body. 
Oh! but we were sly, etc. 


Frae the kirk we were never awa’, 
Except when frae hame he was helpin’, 
An’ then May, an’ aften us a’, 
Gaed far an’ near after him skelpin’. 
Oh! but we were sly, etc. 


We said aye what the neebors thocht droll, 
That to hear him gang through wi’ a sermon 
Was, though a wee dry on the whole, 
As refreshin’s the dew on Mount Hermon. 
Oh! but we were sly, etc. 


But to come to the heart o’ the nit, 
The dainty bit plan that we plotted 
Was to get a subscription afit, 
An’ a watch to the minister voted. 
Oh! but we were sly, etc. 


The young women folk o’ the kirk 
By turns lent a han’ in collectin’, 
But May took the feck o’ the wark 
An’ the trouble the rest o’ directin’. 
Oh! but we were sly, etc. 


A gran’ watch was gotten belyve, 
n’ May wi’ sma’ priggin’ consentit 
To be ane o’ a party o’ five 
To gang to the Manse an’ present it. 
Oh! but we were sly, etc. 
We a’ gied a word o’ advice 
To May in a deep consultation, 
To hae something to say unco nice, 
An’ to speak for the hale deputation. 
Oh! but we were sly, etc. 


Takin’ present an’ speech baith in han’, 
May delivered a bonny palaver, 
To let Mr. M‘Gock understan’ 
How zealous she was in his favor. 
h! but we were sly, etc. 


She said that the gift was to prove 
That his female friends valued him highly, 
But it couldna express a’ their love, 
An’ she glinted her ee at him slyly. 
Oh! but we were sly, etc. 


He put the gowd watch in his fab, 
An’ proudly he said he wad wear it, 
An’ after some flatterin’ gab 
He tauld May he was gaun to be marriet. 
Oh! but we were sly, 
We were sly and sleckit, 
But Mr. M‘Gock was nae gowk, 
Wi’ our dainty bit plan to be cleekit. 


May cam hame wi’ her heart in her mouth, 
An’ frae that hour she turned a Dissenter, 
An’ noo she’s renewin’ her youth 
Wi’ some hopes o’ the Burgher Precentor. 
Oh! but she was sly, 
She was sly and sleekit, 
An’ cleverly opens ae door 
As sune as anither is steekit. 


At B——, in the western part of this State, a 
few weeks since, two little girls, one ten, the other 
eight, were talking together, when the former, 
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whose parents were Presbyterians, said to the 
latter, whose parents were Episcopalians, ‘‘ We 
have had a great awakening in our church.” 

** Have you?” replied the little Churchwoman ; 
‘‘ why, in our church they never go to sleep.” 


THERE was much mirth in Congress, a few 
days before the adjournment, on the Diplomatic 
Appropriation Bill. Mr. Cox, in calling atten- 
tion to certain of our foreign representatives, and 
their vast official value to the country, said: 

‘*Members will perhaps have observed a vo- 
luminous correspondence from a minister at San- 
tiago by the name of Root. Heis a doctor. Be- 
ing thoroughly vaccinated, he managed to catch 
the small-pox, got well easily, and turned his 
sanitary condition into the State Department. 
Although the press of Chili intimated that Mr. 
Root is radically wrong in intermeddling in their 
hospitals, yet I always forgive the physician when 
he has something to propose for the human race, 
especially in South America, for it is a sickly 
continent. In writing to Mr. Fish, he says that 
he performed the following remarkable marvel : 


“*T daily medicate great numbers by proxy.’ ‘My 
system of treatment is a great success.’ The grand 
idea is to destroy the poison.’ ‘ A new street has been 
named after me here.’ (Laughter.] ‘I generally pre- 
fer an enema rather than a purge; a favorite one is 
composed of oil of turpentine,’ etc. ‘In case of con- 
stipation, lemonade or other acidulated drinks.’ ‘I 
forward to the department directions for a purge.’ 
(Laughter. } * When an alcoholic stimulant is indica- 
ted, it should be one with as little acid as possible.’ 


‘*This gentleman has been considered the 
most remarkable plague in South America. Yet 


we pay for his performances, salary, exchange, 
and contingencies, over $11,000! 

“This brings us to my friend Colonel Stein- 
berger, and his report of the South Sea Islands. 
I think nobody will suspect him of being partic- 


ularly pious. He is a scientist, a man of ob- 
servation, rhetoric, and enterprise. 

‘* In all that I say I mean to support him as the 
proper candidate for the governorship of the dis- 
tant islands which he has surveyed. He is sud- 
denly called from his duties at Washington to 
the South Sea; why, no one can guess. 

‘* We are told by Shakspeare that 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures, 

‘“*T suppose that on this authority the colonel 
sails to the south pole. As Great Britain is now 
annexing the Friendly Isles, must we be idle? 
Why may we not seek for the Navigator's Isles ? 
Thus our old jealousies are aroused. 

‘* Well, Sir, my interest in these South Sea 
Isles does not come out of the bubbles of history 
which the English missionaries and John Law 
blew in the last century. It has a gentler fount- 
ain. I once knew a girl, whom I traveled with 
in Africa, from the Grisons in Switzerland, who 
told me her grandmother had a lover along with 
Captain Cook in the good ship Endeavor, and 
was eaten in the Friendly Islands by the gentle 
savage! Hence my absorbing and fomantic in- 
terest in those lands. [Laughter. ] 

‘* Where, then, are these isles? I thought I 
had a map. But I have been hurried into the 
debate to-day, and my friend from Maryland 
[Mr. Swann] must have captured my missionary 
volume, No? [Laughter.] Some one has tak- 


‘en it, and hence I am embarrassed; but, Mr. 
, Chairman, if I am called on in faney to bound 
| these isles, without my pious volume {laugh- 
| ter], I should point first to the isle of Juan Fer- 
{nandez. Well, about eight thousand miles west, 
| just above the tropic of Capricorn, and forty de- 
| grees east of Australia, you will find them. 
{Laughter.] Robinson Crusoe was one of the 
nearest neighbors, and Botany Bay another. 
[Laughter.] The islands are considerably con- 
ducive to solitude, but not so much so as the isle 
of Crusoe. There are thirty-five thousand men 
and women of the Friday family on the islands. 
Already I seem to feel that we have annexed 
them. Contiguity of territory makes them so 
near in the light of humanity, yet so far, when 
we come to reflect. Cowper sang of Selkirk and 
his isle: 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there; 
But alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

I can only travel to these distant coralline shoals 
in these pages of the gallant colonel. 

** But how, Sir, shall we bound them? 
the north by the aurora borealis? [{Laughter. ] 
On the east by sunrise? On the south by the 
south pole? On the west by—” 

A Voice. ‘‘ By Sunset.” (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Cox. ‘* That is personal. No. By the 
Day of Judgment? Yes, that will do, as the 
map does so isolate them. They are situated 
in the midst of an inexpressible watery waste. 
They are, to be accurate, seventy-two hundred 
miles from Juan Fernandez [laughter], the same 
distance from San Francisco, and the same dis- 
tance from Loo-Choo, and the same from the 
seat of the Achen war.” 

Mr. Cox goes on to show the resources of the 
isles: 

‘* This will answer for the physical description. 
As a resort for coral, these islands are a success. 
But why did not our commissioner describe in 
scientific phrase how the sweet little Simians— 
ordinarily called monkeys [laughter]—with the 
prehensile grip of the extended os coccygis, swing 
from the Callophyllum inophyllum, in the sun- 
shine upon the upper slopes of Upolu and Savaii ? 
[Laughter.] As they swing some eight thousand 
miles from us, and as a Darwinian, and a friend 
of man and science, why should we hinder them ? 
Let them swing! [Great laughter. ] 

** Still we should not complain, for has not 
our commissioner given us the yellow Artocar- 
pus or bread-fruit-tree, and the Cocos nucifera 
or cocoa-nut which the intelligent monkey drops 
upon the head of the juvenile islander ?” 


On 


Tue Hon. John W. Ward, of the minute me- 
tropolis of Floreyville, Mississippi, is a man of 
jocular turn, Weary of municipal greatness, he 
recently tendered to Governor Ames his resigna- 
tion of the office of Mayor in the words follow- 
ing, to wit, t. e.: ‘* I hereby beg leave respect- 
fully to tender my resignation as Mayor of Flo- 
reyville, to which office I was appointed by your 
high-headed predecessor, which,.with the infer- 
nal greediness for office so characteristic of the 
American people, I was green enough to accept. 
In thus drawing off the judicial ermine I am 
governed alone by the haunting fear of being in- 
ordinately rich if [ continue to hold this lucrative 
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position. Perhaps some other man and brother | 
may be inveigled into the acceptance of this po- | 
sition, but your humble servant prefers to retire | 
to the gushing serenity of private life.” 


Amone the many quaint epitaphs that have | 
found their way into the Drawer we do not re- | 
member one upon a watch-maker, nor do we re- | 
member to have seen elsewhere one upon a mem- 
ber of that delicate trade. Therefore have we 
pounced upon the following, from an English | 
journal just received : 
Here lies one who strove to equal time, | 
A task too hard, each power too sublime; 

Time stopped his motion, o’erthrew his balance wheel, 
Broke all his springs, the verge of life decayed, 
And now he is as though he’d ne’er been made; 
Not for the want of oiling; that he tried ; 

If that had done, why, then, he’d never died. 


A DELVER in things ancient and modern, cop- 
ies from his readings the following for the 
Drawer : 

A Cambridge under-graduate being asked 
about the Emperor Titus, replied that he wrote 
the Epistle to ‘Timothy, and that his surname 
was Oates. 

A still more felicitous respondent, upon being 
questioned as to which were the major and which 
the minor prophets, answered that he declined 
to draw invidious distinctions. 

KISSING. 
When we dwell on the lips of the girl we adore, 

What pleasure in nature is missing? 

May his soul be in heav’n—he deserves it, I'm sure— 

Who was first the inventor of kissing. 


Master Adam, I verily think, was the man, 
Whose discovery can ne’er be surpast ; 

Then since the sweet game with creation began, 
To the end of the world may it last! 


In the neighboring duchy of New Jersey a new 
and frightful mode of punishment has been pro- 
posed by a committee on the work-house of Mor- 
ris County as a means of scariffig away bad peo- 
ple from that region. We commend it especially 
to the consideration of the clergy: 


Conclusion of a Report to the Morris County, New Jersey, 
Board of Freeholders. 


Your committee would further say that they have 
been complained of by justices of the court for the le- 
nient manner in which prisoners have been treated ; 
that they were sent there to be punished, but are sim- 
ply deprived of their liberty, fed, clothed, and warmed 
at the expense of the county, and go away with so fa- 
vorable an opinion of the accommodations of the pris- 
on at the end of their confinement that in many cases 
they will designedly and deliberately commit the of- 
fense of getting drunk, and a job is made for our petty 
ofticials to commit them to the charge of the county 
for three months; and for the county to pay some thir- 
ty odd dollars to feed each of that class of persons is, 
in our opinion, a useless expense. 

It is further suggested that a minister of the Gospel 
should be employed, or otherwise obtained, TO HOLD FRE- 
QUENT AND PROTRACTED DISOOURSES IN THE Jart, and 
that the prisoners be locked in their cells as much of 
their time as their health will admit of, that the char- 
acter of their food be diminished in quality, and all 
with a view of making the prison a place of PUNISH- 
MENT. 


A Connecticut correspondent contributes the 
following : 

My late old and intimate friend Lewis Gaylord 
Clark many years ago related to me the follow- 
ing anecdote of his brother, Willis G., who, when 
visiting an old acquaintance, a farmer, at a time 





when albums were all the rage, was handed by 


the daughter a superannuated account - book, 
ruled for pounds, shillings, and pence, in which 
he was requested to write something pretty for 
her; with which request he complied in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


This world’s a scene as dark as Styx, 
Where hope is scarce worth 

Our joys are borne so fleeting hence 
That they are dear at 

And yet to stay here many are willing, 
Although they may not have 
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TOM TURNER. 
AN EPIC BALLAD. 


A FISHERMAN was Tom by trade; 
He slept on briny planks; 

And though not rich, he often made 
A run upon the banks, 


On fish he lived from day to day— 
Fish caught by his own hand; 
And when he did not land his prey, 

He did not praise the land. 


When he had seen a shoal of shad, 
Their struggles were in vain; 

The fish might hop around like mad, 
And soon they were in-seine. 


He led a happy life; content, 
He never thought to roam ; 

And every day he fishing went, 
And brought his net gains home. 


Tom loved a girl, so tall and slim, 
The fairest in the town; 

But Sal would not take up with him, 
So he was taken down. 


By passion’s power now racked and worn, 
He called on Sal, a swain forlorn, 
Led on by Love's suggestion. 
He found that she was popping corn, 
And so he popped the question. 


She was the sweetest girl in town, 
And playful as a kitten ; 

For her Tom threw the gauntlet down— 
And she gave him the mitten. 


Then Tom was mad! He kicked a lad! 

His heart was sad! His head was bad! 
His language was still badder! 

And he who once had lived on shad 
Soon faded to a shadder. 


To be a man he swore to try; 
He left that town of woe; 

He went out West to do or die; 

He met an Indian six feet high— 
Of course it was not Lo! 


The Indian saw the Yankee small; 
The Yankee saw the Sioux: 

At once they knew that one must fall, 
At once they both fell to. 


The Indian struck a mighty blow; 

By Tom’s good luck it missed the foe; 
The Indian was forlorn. 

Tom tried the Indian to lay low; 

Tom dropped a rock upon his toe, 
And crushed his Indian corn. 


The Indian paused: this blow so rude 

Had caused him great solicitude; 

He thought he would no more intrude; 

He thought he’d fly, if none pursued ; 

The white man next he slyly viewed, 
And then began to beller. 

Tom deemed all Indians copper-hned, 
But this one proved a yeller. 


Tom seized a log to make a thrust, 
To lay the Indian in the dust; 
The Indian ran away— 
So swift he cut his stick, he must 
Have been a Chip-away. 


And thus was fought and won the fight, 
In which Tom took great pride : 

Then home he went to Sally bright, 
And won her for his bride: 

But on that night his hair turned white, 
And staid so till he died. 








